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1. Of the Horn, as a Charter or Infirument of Con- 
veyance. Some Observations on Mr. Samuel Fox- 
lowe’s Horn; as likewife on the Nature and Kinds of 
thefe Horns in general. By Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Sociery of ANTIQUARIES, Feb. 6, 1772. 


ar MO NGS T the various methods of transferring inherit- 

_ ances in ufe with our anceftors was that of conveying 
them by a Horn, either in Frank Almoigne, or in Fee, or in Ser- 
jeantry. Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, particularly {pecifies the 
Horn amongft thofe things whereby lands were conveyed in the 
beginning of the Conqueror’s reign. His words are too remarkable 
to be omitted on this occafion ; * Conferebantur etiam primo multa 


_ Vor. Ill. B ‘ pracaia 


2: Mr. Pecce’s Obfervations on 
« pracdia nudo verbo, abfque feripto vel chartad, tantum cum dominz 
gladio, vel galed, vel cornu, vel cratera; et plurima tenementa cum 
caleari, cum firigilt, cum arcu; et nonnulla cum jagittd. At firft 
(fays he, fpeaking of the Conqueror’s time) many eftates were 
transferred by bare word of mouth, without any writing or char- 
ter, only by the Lord's fword, or helmet, or orn, or cup; and 
many tenements by a {pur, a fcraper, a bow; and fome by an 
arrow [a].’ It fhould feem oy this account given us by Ingul- 
phus, which is fo clear and exprefs, that the implement was always 

uch as was well known to have belonged to the donor or grantor. 

In confirmation of this teftimony I fhall here report a few 
cafes as they have been recorded in authors. Firft, in regard to 
Frank Almoigne; Ulphus’s Horn, made of ivory, and now pre-- 
{erved in the vettry of the church of York, was prefented by him 
to that church, in token of his beftowing upon God and St. Peter 
all his lands, tenements, &c. [4] Iprefume it might be the richeft 
and moft valuable moveable the magnificent donor was potlefled 
of. Here I may alfo mention the privileges granted by king Ed- 
gar to Glaftonbury abbey, « Udi ergo.... hace privilegia apf 
‘loco conjerre difpofuit |rex Edgarus], lituam proprium,’ fays 
Malmefbury, ‘ edore decentiffime formatum, auroque decoratum Super 
‘ altare fanéiae Det genetricts profuse 5 ipfinfque donatione eidem 
‘ fanctae Det genetrict ac fitis monachis ea perpetualiter pofidenda 
‘ attribuit : cundemque lituum mox in fui pracfentia fecit fecari in 
‘ medium, ne eum cuiquam dare vel vendere poffet quilibet abbatum Ie] 
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[a] In gu Iphus, p- 70. 
[b) Camden Brit. col. 891. Dugd. Monaft. IIT. p. x73. Mr. Drake, the in- 


camarshie York Antiquary, has given a very complete account, with an accurate 
alae: of this Horn, in his Eboracum, p. 479, 482, 544. Seealfo the Prints. 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Vol. J. ph UH. and Mr. Samuel Gale’s Memoir on 
this fubject, printed in the firft Vol. of the Archacologia, p. 168, which paper £ 
had not feen when this was compofed, 

[¢} So we fhould read, for abletum fequentium, See Hickes’s Thef. IT. p. 84. 
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* fequentium praccipiens partem illius fervari in loca (4) ea jain 
* ditae donationis teftimonium [e].’ 
As to eftates in fee, the family of Pufey held the vilines of 
Pufev in Berkfhire, by a Horn, which was firft given to William 

Picote by king Canute [ /]. 

In regard thirdly to fervices, we read that ¢ Sir Robert Plump- 
‘ton, knight, . .... 11 H. VI, died poffeffed of one bovat in 
* Mansfield Woodhoufe, called Wolfhuntland .... , held by 
‘the fervice of winding a Horn, and driving or frightening the 
‘ wolves in the foreft of Shirewood [g].’ It does not certainly 
appear in this cafe, (no mention being made of any thing elfe but 
the fervice,) that Plumpton had a Horn in his poffeffion for a title, 
though very probably he had; and therefore I proceed to fome- » 
thing better affured. 


In Bifhop Kennet’s Parochial Antiquities, Edward the Con- 
fefTor gives the rangerfhip of Bernwode foreft in Bucks, with a hyde 
of land, to Nigel and his heirs, to be held by a Horn[4]. This 


[d] It feems tomean a lock, or rather a chef locked, or alocker; unlefs we ought 
to read, as is moft probable, in deco, meaning in the abbey or monaftery, on the 
fpot ; the other half perhaps he took away. 

[e] Gul. Malm. p. 57. Milo, earl of Hereford, A. D. 1141, gave half his fifh- 
eries to the canons of Lanthoni, c. Glocefter, by delivering a gold ring on the 
altar of their church. Atkins’s Gloc. p. 272. 

(f] Mr. Camden and Bifhop Gibfon in Camd. Brit. col. 163. Dr. Hickes’s Thef. 
Praef. p. xxv. and tom. IJ. p. $4. where the infcription on this horn is engraved. 

[g] Thoroton, Antiq. Nottinghamfhire, p, 273. 

[h] Lenenda per unum cornu, quod eft charta praedifiae forsfiae. See the cafe 
of the Danifh Axe, in Dugdale’s Warw. fol. 765. Randal de Mefchines, the 
third Norman earl of Chefter, about the year 1124, conferred upon Alan Silveftris 
the bailywick of the foreft of Wirall, by the delivery of a Horn (a bugle Horn), 
which is ftill (anno 1751)  preferved at Hooton. To this Alan Silveftris, 
Randal Gernouns, the fourth Norman earl of Chefter (fon to Randel de 
Mefchines) gave Stourton and Pudecan (now Puddington) in Wirall. This 
foreft was disforefted, and the lands began to be inclofed, in.the relon of king 


B2 Nigel 


Nigel had killed a large boar there, and this was his remunera- 
Hotes ; whereupon the words of the learned Dr. Hickes are, ¢ Nigel 
‘ ille cx cynegeta gregario, cyacgetarum, five venatorum regio- 

‘ rum tribunus eae erat, cornuque venatorium iftud quod apud 

‘ fedis Borfalien/is dominum vidit Kennetus, non tantum ut dona- 

‘ tionis, fed ut Cornicints officii fymbolum, Nigello datum effe vide- 

«tur [7].’ We alfo read in Blount’s Tenures, ‘ Walter Achard or 

« Agard claimed to hold by inheritance the office of efcheator and 

‘ coroner through the whole honour of Tutbury in com. Staff. and 

‘ the bailiwicke of Leyke, pro quo officio nullas evidentias, carta ||, 

< vel alia feripta proferre pofit, nifi tantum cornu venatorium al- 

‘ bum, argento inaurato in medio et utroque fine decoratum 5. cub 
© etiam affingitur cingulum byffi nigri fibulis quibufdam argenteis 

‘ ornatum, in medio quorum pofita funt infignia Edmundi Se-— 
‘ cundi, fil regis Henrici Tertit; 7. ¢. a white hunter’s Horn, » 
« garnifhed with filver gilt, in the middle and at both ends, to 
‘ which is affixed a girdle of black filk, adorned with certain 
‘ buckles of filver [/].’ 

Ir is remarked by Ingulphus, that this cuftom of conveying 
fine feriptis, and by means of thefe fymbols, prevailed at the be- 
ginning of the Conqueror’s reign, but was afterwards altered. 
However it feems it was not fo generally altered but that in thefe 
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Edward III]. Edric, furnamed Silvaticus or the Forefter, was the fuppofed 
anceftor of Alan Silveftris, and of the Silvefters of Stourton, Forefters of Wir- 
all, whofe daughter and heirefs married the head of that ancient and honour- 
able family of the Stanleys, the defcendants of which match have been for feveral 
centuries feated at Hooton in Wirall. The arms of Edric (who was a great 
warrior) on a fhield Argent a large tree torn up by the roots, Vert, fince borne 
by the Silvefters of Stourton in Wirall, are imprefled on the Horn. 

[7] Hickes Thef. II. p. 84. 

[A] Lege cartas. 

(/] Blount’s Ancient Tenures, p. 25. citing: ‘ Ms. D. de S, Kniyeton, fol. 
249. He means the famous Antiquary, St. De: Kniveton. 
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cafes of ferjeantry, or fervices to be performed, the fame method 
was {till purfued; for the honour of Tutbury was not erected 
till after the time he mentions, at leaft thefe offices were not; for 
our Horn, by which ney were conferred, is not of fo great an- 
tiquity. 

Bur as I have had the pleafure of feeing this curious monu- 
ment of antiquity, by the favour of my valuable friend, Mr. 
Samuel Foxlowe, of Staveley, (iteward to the Honourable Richard 
Cavendifh, efquire) who enjoys the pofts above-mentioned by this. 
tenure, and in virtue of his being in pofleffion of this Horn, which 
he purchafed of Charles Stanhope, of Elvafton, efquire, into whofe 
family it came by a marriage with the heirefs of Agard; I fay, 
having feen this conveyance (for the horn is properly a conveyance 
of the offices), I fhall make a few curfory remarks on the foregoing 
account given of it by Mr. Kniveton, and his tranflator Mr. 
Blount. , 

Tue pofts or offices conveyed by the Horn were thofe of Feo- 

dary, or Bailiff in Fee [7], Efcheator, Coroner, and Clerk of the 
Market, of the Honour of Tutbury ; but the fecond of thefe is now 
ina manner obfolete. 
- Mr. Kniveton calls it a white hunting Horn, which in my opt- 
nion is not fo proper, fince, confidering the nature of the owner’s 
or bearer’s offices, of which it certainly was intended to be an em- 
blem, it is rather aninftrument of fummons. The Horn is white, 
with a black tip, and on occafion was intended to be worn, as will 
hereafter appear. 

Tue tranflator fays, it is « garnifhedwith filver, inlaid with gold, 
¢ in the middle, and at both ends ;’ but this is not Mr. Kniveton’s 
{enfe, who only fays, with fiver gilt with gold, as the faktis. To 
the filver plate in the middle is fixed an iron ring, by which the 


fm | Hereditary Steward, that is, of two Royal Manors, thofe of Faft and We 
Leake, in Nottinghamfhire. See Thoroton, p. 20. aA 
ag “ub IO 
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ribbon at one of its ends is faftened; as at the other end, by a like 
ring, it is faftened to the ferule that goes round the broad end of 
the Horn. This, and what next follows, will be beft underftood 
by the figure of it in plate I. nib 

Tuoss buckles they mention being merely ornamental, all, ex- 
cept one (which isa real buckle, through which the black filk girdle 
pafies, the tongue of the buckle going through three or four {mall 
perforated plates fewed in the girdle at due diftances, to be ufed 
according to the bulk and fize of the wearer) are rather lockets 
than buckles, as appears in the draught. ‘Thefe lockets or orna- 
ments are gilt, as all the other filver is; andthe girdle being made 
to buckle as the bulk of the wearer’s body might require, is a plain 
proof the Horn was intended to be worn. 

As to the arms affixed in the middle locket, Mr. Kniveton calls 
them the arms of Edmund Crouchback, fecond fon of King Henry 
(11. But this cannot be admitted; for the firft coat is quarterly 
France and England, with a label of three points charged with 
fleurs de lis. Now Edmund Crouchback had nothing to do with 
the arms of France, neither is there any inftance of his bearing 
them at any time. Befides, in the French quarter the fleurs de lis 
are {tinted to three, which the prefent Mr. Garter obferves was not 
done in England till the reign of Henry IV, or about that time [7]. 
This coat therefore is no older than that age, and confequently 
muft be the bearing either of John of Gaunt, at the latter end of 
his time, or of his fon Henry, afterwards King Henry IV; but I 
rather think of the former, and perhaps may be the fole inftance 
now extant of his bearing the fleurs de lis fo ftinted. But here I 
would obferve, that the workmanfhip of the coat of arms and the 
other ornaments 1s fo elegant, that one has reafon to think they have 


{#] Stephen Martin-Leake, Efq; Hitt. Ace, of Enel. money, p, 137. feq. 
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fince been renewed ; though, fuppofing this, one may imagine the 
artift would adhere to the patterns before ufed, efpecially in refpect 
of the arms. But, what is worft, Mr. Kniveton takes no notice of 
the coat of Ferrers impaled with this of Lancafter ; and yet this is 
highly material, becaufe it fignifies and exprefles to us the title 
by which the houfes of Lancafter, proprietors of the Honour 
of Tutbury, came by that Honour, namely by the forfeiture of - 
Robert Ferrers, earl of Derby, temp. Henry III, on which occa- 
fion the king gave the earl’s eftate to his fecond fon Edmund. 
Blanch, coheir of the grandfon of this Edmund, married John. of 
Gaunt, and brought the Honour of Tutbury to him; and his fon 
Henry becoming afterwards king of England by the name of Henry 
IV, the earldom of Derby by that means, as well as the dutchy of 
Lancafter, was abforbed in the crown. 

As to the offices in queftion, Ferrers of Tamworth, I imagine, 
held them before Agard; for Nic. Agard of ‘Futbury, who was 
living A.D. 1569, married Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of 
Roger Ferrers, the eleventh fon- of Sir Thomas Ferrers, of T'am- 
worth [a]. From Agard the Horn defcended as above-mentioned, 
to Stanhope of Elvafton. ‘This is the beft account I can give, and 
all perhaps that can be expected; for, as there are no charters in 
the cafe to be confulted or referred to, thefe offices not pafling by 
charter, or letters patent, but by the poffeffion of the Hora, no: 
evidence of that fort can be produced. 

I proceep then, lafily, to fay fomething of the nature or kinds 
of Horns employed in thefe grants. They feem to have been of 
four forts; Drinking Horns, Hunting Horns, Horns for fummon- 
ing the people, or of a mixed kind. 

Tue Horn of Ulphus was of ivory [p], as was oblerved above x 
but there is no impropriety in calling it a dornw neverthelefs, by 

fo] MS. Vifitation of Derbyfhire, fol. 6. b.. 


fp] So was the Lituus of king Edgar above defcribed. r 
i realow 
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reafon of its figure, pe that it ferved to the fame purpofe as Horns 
were wont to do[g], of which drinking veffels were anciently 
made[r], and even of the rhinoceros horn [s]; and Job Ludol- 
phus and Pliny, I remember, call ‘vory not the teeth of the ele- 
phant, but his 4orns [¢], becaufe, as the former fays, they grow 
not out of the jaw, but from the head or fkull. Korz in the Britifh 
isa horn, but in the Irifh it means a drinking cup [wv]. Thefe drink- 
ing horns were ufually embellifhed or garnifhed with filver, and 
that from the moft ancient times ; for thus Caefar, {peaking of the 
horns of the Urus ufed by the old Germans, * haec ftudiofe con- 
* guilita ab labris argento circumcludunt, atque in ampliffimis 
‘ epulis pro poculis utuntur [»x].’? Pliny confirms what Caefar 


has delivered of the horns of this animal, « Urorum cornibus bar- 


. bari feptentrionales potant, urnifque bina capitis unius cornua. 
‘ implent|y]. That Ulphus’s horn was properly a drinking horn 
appears from the account given us of the tranfaCtion that pafled 
when he conferred his eftate on the church of York ; for when he 
gave the horn which was to convey it, he filled it with wine, and on 
his knees before the altar * Deo et S. Petro omnes terras et redditus 
* propinavit.’ So that he drank it off,in teftimony that thereby he 


[7] Vide omnino Vofl. de Idol. I. p. §53, col. 1, and 2; where martial inftru- 
ments and drinking veflels are called horns, though made of other materials, be- 
caufe they had been formerly made of them. Inftances of Horns ufed as drinking 
cups, both of their original materials, and of different and richer fubftances, fre- 
quently occur in the Greek and Roman writers. See Wormius’s citations from 
Pindar, Aefchylus, and Sophocles, Won. Dan. 395, 396. and from Roman Mo- 
numents, and St, Ambrofe, ib. p. 387. The ancient Thracians, Paphlagonians, 
and other nations, had the fame cuftom. Wormius, ib. 

[vr] Hildebrand Antiq. Roman. p. 5. Potter’s Antiq. II. p. 391. Montf. III, 
p: ox. Athenaeus ‘xiv co 7. “Voll d.sp. 5535 &e. 

{s] Martial. xiv. 52, 53 

[t] Ludolph. i. c. 10. Pliny, xviii. c. x. 

[wv] Lhuyd Arch. Brit. p. 3. See him alfo p. 5. v. Buavall. and p. 53. Alfo 
Junius’s Gloff..v. Hora and Boule. 

[x] Caefar de B. G. vi. § 26. . 

jy] Plin. Nat. Hitt, lib. xi. c, 37. 

gave 
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gave them his lands, even to the difherifon of his fons; and the 
members of the church of York (to {peak in the language of the 
prefent times) were, to pledge him. 

We know not of what nature the Pufey horn was; but horns 
were much in vogue amongft our Saxon anceftors, as drinking vef- 
fels. We, as their defcendants, {till ufe veflels of the fame mate- 
rials, and call them horns; but they, it feems, were more accurate in 
their defcription, ftiling them onenc-hopn, cornu potatorium, diftin- 
guifhing them from thofe that might be applied to other ufes. 
Witlaf, king of Mercia, gave to the abbey of Croyland ‘ Cornu 
‘ menfae fuae, ut fenes monafterii bibant inde feftis fanctorum, et in 
¢ fuis benedictionibus meminerint aliquando animae donatoris Wit- 
‘ Jafii; the horn ufzd at his own table, for the elder monks of 
© the houfe to drink out of it on feftivals and faints days, and that 
« when they gave thanks, they might remember the foul of Wit- 
¢ laf the donor [zs]. This charter of Witlaf is certainly {puri- 
ous, but they had fuch a horn at Croyland notwithftanding 
(and doubtlefs a very rich and fine one); for it is mentioned elfe- 
where in Ingulphus, particularly p. go. where, {peaking of the 
ravages committed by the fire that happened in his time, when the 
monaftery was almoft all burnt down, he tells us, that this horn was 
faved; which fhews that he had feen it, and was well acquainted 
with it. And undoubtedly whoever compofed that fpurious 
charter, either before, or during Ingulphus’s. incumbency, 
would take care to adapt things to the cuftoms of the times to 
which the charter was to be fuppofed to relate [4]. But fee the 


[z] Ingulphus, p. 9. 

[a] Witlaf lived in Egbert’s reign, and Ulphus is thought to have made his do- 
nation in the eleventh century. See the Print of Ulpbus’s horn before referred to. Of 
the fame kind was the great Horn finely ornamented with filver gilt, given to the 
Gild of Corpus Chrifti College, Cambridge, by John Goldcorn, when alderman, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century; of which hereafter. Similar to this 
was probably the {maller drinking horn-in Wormius’s Mufeum, of which fee his 
Mon. Danica, p. 394. R. G. 

Vot. III. : LS: author 


10 Mr. Peace's Obfervations on 
author again, p. 6. The Danes ufed the horn as well as the Sax- 
ons [4], and after them the Englifh, as appears from Johannes Sa- 


lifberienfis.. Thus Chaucer, — 


Janus fit by the fire with double berde, 
And drinketh of his bugle horn the wine. 
! Frankl. Tale, ver. aoe 


And ae hence, as was faid, the horn, though in a different fhape,. 
has continued in ufe to this day. Nay, even the farrier gives his. 
drinks to. beafts by means of this utenfil, a cuftom which it feems. 
has come down to him from the ancients [¢]. Horns for blowing 
were ufed for collecting cattle, and carrying them out to pafture in 
the morning, and bringing them home again in the evening. I fuf- 
pect the horn of St. Patrick, mentioned by Giraldus Cambr. p. 7475 
was applied to this defign. They were ufed alfo for the purpofe of 
fummoning the people together on various occafions [¢@], as like- 
wife for- inftruments of war [e]. They were fometimes made of 
very rich materials [. Ff | (but fill, after what has been faid, one may 
be allowed to call them: Zorns), and were moft elegantly adorned. 

Of this fort is evidently that Danifh horn, fo largely commented 
on and engraved by Wormius([g]; which of late has been con- 
verted into a drinking cup, though that was not the original inten 
tion of it. [4]. By. thefe founding horns, when they were knowa to 
belong to the denor, lands ME be granted, no doubt, as well as 
by drinking horns. I have conje€tured above, that Sir Robert 


[4] Dr. Plott’s Nat..Hift. of Staffordthire, p. 40.. 

fe] Geopon. L. xvi, c. 14, 19, xvii. c..17. Plin.N. H. xxxwvi. c. 9; 

[d] Voff..de Orig. et Progr. Idololatr. I, p. 553. Le] Ibid, 

[fj Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, who died 1381, in the fifth of R. II. be- 
queaths by will his great. Horn of nally 3 alfo his Jeffer. Horn of gold, with the 
ftrings. Dugd. Bar. I. 149. 

[2] Mon. Danica, p. 344, 488, copied in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 


1952. Pu. 25. [2] Wormius, ib. p. 396, et feg. 
cr Plumpton, 


the Horn, as a Charter. — 11 


Plumpton, who held a bovate of land by the fervice of widing a 
horn, and driving and frighting the wolves in the foreft of Shire- 
wood, had probably a horn for his charter; and the Letuus of 
King Edgar, in the affair of Glaftonbury abovementioned, was, 
in all likelihood, of the fame nature. The horn of Nigel (who 
was made ranger of Bernwode foreft by Edward the Confeffor, 
and, as before related, by the gift of an horn) was, no doubt, of 
the hunting fort [7]. Mr. Foxlowe’s horn was evidently: of the 
{ummoning kind, as appears from. the nature’ of his offices ;- and 
the horn is at this day ufed for the purpofes of Thninnemnee the 
people; in fome places, as at Canterbury for aflembling the Burg- 
mote Court [4£]. Certainly, any office or poft, efpecially fuch as 
might require a horn for the purpofe of convening, the people, 
whofe bufinefs it was to attend the officer in the difcharge of his 
function, might be as properly conveyed by a horn as any other 
inftrument. Mr. Foxlowe’s horn was intended as a badge of office ; 
and no doubt it was fo formerly, as is apparent from the draught, 
which I think fhews plainly the defign of it. Ifuppofe it may be 
properly what we call a bugle horn [/]. 

Te Danifh horn before-mentioned was originally a blowing 
horn, but'has been turned of late to a drinking one, and it is no 
unufual thing at prefentt for the hunters to make ufe of the 
Jield- born for the purpofe of drinking. Howéver, Dr. Hickes ob- 
ferves, in regard of the Pufey horn, that it ferved both the pur- . 


[7] Dr. Hickes (loc. cit) calls it cornu venatorium ; though the grant in Kennet, 
Par. Antiq. p. §2, calls it fimply cornu. 

[4] At the Temple, to this day, the found of the Horn is the fummons for the 
hall. ‘* As for that officer called Cornicularius, or the Serjeant of the Horn, be it 
underftood as an ancient note of the Port’s tenure by cornage from king Canutus’s 
time, by which, as the beft cuftomals of the Cinque Ports inform me, their moots 
and public aflembliés are fummoned /onitu cornu.” Philipot’s Kent, p. ro. 

[7] This word is at leaft as ancient as Chaucer; perhaps it may be borrowed 
from buculo, id eft, buculus. Dr. Littleton, v. Bifon, calls that beaft a Bugle. See 
him alfo v. Bubulus. Other etymons are given by Junius in voce, and by Mr. Lye. 

C2 pote 
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pofe of hunting and drinking; for the dog’s head at the orifice or 
emboucbure turned upon a joint, by which means the horn could 
either be opened for blowing, or fhut in that part for the holding 
of liquor [mw]. This I have called the mixed kind of horns ; but 
whether this double ufe was primarily intended may be juftly per- 
haps made a queftion, the fecondary ufe for drinking being pro- 
bably engrafted on the other. But of this let the learned judge as 
they pleafe. 
IsHaty only add.one word more; to wit, that as we can- 
not fuppofe a charter of this kind to commence fo late as the age 
of John of Gaunt, it will follow from thence, that the offices 
thereby conveyed were ufually, in the times foregoing, conveyed. 
in the fame manner; and that in all probability they pafled by the 
delivery of a horn from the very firft erection of this Honour of 
‘Futbury. j 
[m] Hickes Thef. Pref. p.. xxv.—-The Horn defcribed by ‘Wormius has in 
the {mall end a modern ftopper, made after the horn was found, and no traces of an 
older one. ‘This Horn is exactly the length of Ulfus’s, viz. two feet five inches 
on the convex fide ; but four inches fhorter than it in the concave, i. e. twenty-five: 
inches. ‘The circumference at the great end is twelve inches; that of Ulfus’s 
fifteen inches. Wormius imagines this horn to have preceded Chriftianity in 


Denmark, which makes it two centuries older than Ulfus’s; if it be not as old as 
Frotho the Great, who reigned about the beginning of the firftcentury. R.G, 
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HE Society having been indulged with a drawing of 
the Pufey Horn, now in the pofleffion of .Mrs. Jane 
Allen, of Pufey, Berks, fifter of the late Pufey, efquire, 
and reprefentative ef the family, have caufed it to be en- 
graved in Plate II. The firft of our writers. who mentions this 
horn, and the grant made by it, is Mr. Camden [a], who, fpeak- 
- ing of the manor of Puley, favs, ‘ the family of Pufey {till hold 
«it by a horn, anciently given to their anceftors by Canute, the 
« Danifh king.’”” Dr. Hickes [4] informs us, that both the horn 
and manor were in his time poffefled by Charles Pufey, who had 
recovered it in Chancery before Lord Chancellor Jefferies; the horn 
itfelf being produced in court, and with univerfal admiration receiv- 
ed, admitted, and proved to be the identical horn, by which, as by 
a charter, Canute had conveyed the manor of Pufey 700 years 
before. The Door defcribes the horn as being that of an ox, of. 
a middling fize, having in the middle a ring of filver gilt, and 
neatly mounted on two hounds feet, which fupport the whole. 
On the infide was the following infcription ; 


3 Byne Grows gebe Tpiipam joccote 
Chpa harne ta Haid by thy tony, 


[a] Brit. Berks, p. 203, ed. 1607. 
[b] Thef. Praef. p. xxv. Cornu devinum eft, mediocris magnitudinis, quod in 


medio habet cingulum argenteum, auro oblitum, duobus pedibus canis venatict, 
{ quibus fuppofitum fuftentatur, affabre commiffum, &c.. 
AT 


Of the Pusey Horn. 

Ar the fimall end isa hound’s head of filver gilt, made to {crew in 
asa ftopper. Hence the Doétor concludes that the horn was intended 
for two ufes. Without the ftopper it ferved as a hunting horn ; 
with the ftopper as a drinking horn. But that its primary defti- 
nation was for the purpofes of hunting, he concludes, not only from 
the dog’s head and feet, but from the two rings, through which 
was pafled a firap to fling it over the hunt{man’s fhoulder. — 

Tue colour of this horn isa dark brown ; which, together with 
its compofition, prove it, as well as that of Borftall, to have beena 
real ox horn, and not, like Ulfus’s and fome others, the tooth of an 
elephant. The horn is two feet one half inch long; nine inches 
and a half high, from the feet to the outer edge or rim of the 
tube, which is of filver; the circumference in the largeft part one 
foot, in the middle nine inches one fourth ; at the {mall end two: 
inches one fourth. It has a rim of filver-gilt round the broad end, 
and another round the narrow end. 

But the infcription, as given by Dr. Hickes, differs materially 
from the real one, which runs thus ; 


Kpng Knowde geve Cplivam Pewfe 

Chis harne to hole by thy fond, 
and confirms Mr. Camden’s aflertion, that the lords of the manor 
had the fame name with the manor. It is therefore the more extra- 
ordinary, that Dr. Hickes, who mentions the manor and the lord as 
bearing the fame name of Pufey, fhould cite the infcription as. ° 
exhibiting Pecote, inftead of Pew/e. This probably mifled Mr. 
aa in the preceding paper, p. 3, to quote Camden as calling it 

ecole. 
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HI. Of rhe Borftal Hlorn. 


ING EDWARD the Confeffor had a royal palace at 
Brill, or Brehul, in Bucks, to which he often retired, for 
the pleafure of hunting in his foreft of Bernwood. This foreft, it 
is faid, was much infefted by a wild boar, which was at laft flain 
by one Nigel, a huntfman, who prefented the boar’s head to the 
king ; and for a reward the king gave to him one hyde of arable 
land, called Derehyde, and a wood called Hulewode, with the 
cuftody of the foreft of Bernwood, to hold to him and his heirs 
per unum cornu, quod eft charta praediciae foreftaec. Upon this 
ground Nigel built a lodge or manfien houfe, called Boreftall, in 
memory of the flain boar. For proof of this, ina large folio vel- 
lum book, containing tranfcripts of charters and evidences relat- 
ing to this eftate (fuppofed to have been written in or before the 
reign of Henry the Sixth), is a rude delineation of the fite of Bor- 
ftal houfe and manor, and under it the figure of a man prefent- 
ing on his knees to the King the head of a boar on the point of a 
fword, and the king returning to him a coat of arms, Arg. a fefs 
G. between two crefcents, and a horn Vert [a], as reprefented in 
Plate I. N° 2 
Tue fame figure of a boar’s. head was carved on the head of an 
old bedftead, now remaining in the tower or lodge of that ancient 


[a] Bifhop Kennet fays, ‘* though this diftinGion of arms did not agree with 
the time of Nigel, yet it is moft likely he did receive from the king a horn, as a 
token and charter of his Soc of epi and his fucceflors, ie the name of Fitz j 
Nigel, did bear thofe arms.” Par. Antiq. p. $2. 

houfe 
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houfe or caftle, and the arms are now to be feenin the windows, - 
and in other parts. And, what is of greateft authority, the origi- 

nal horn, tipt at each end with filver gilt, fitted with wreaths of 
leather to hang about the neck, with an old brafs feal ring [4], a 

plate of brafs with the fculpture of an horn, and feveral lefler 

plates of filver gilt with fleurs de lis (fuppofed to. be the arms of 

Lifures, who intruded into this eftate and office at or foon after 

the ee [c]), has been all along preferved by the lords of 

Borftall, under the name of Nigel’s horn, and is now (1773). 
in the pofieffion of John Aubrey, efquire, (fon and heir of Sir Tho- 

mas Aubrey, baronet) to whom this eftate has defcended without 

alienation or forfeiture, from before the Conqueft to the prefent 

time, by feveral heirs female from the family of Nigel to that of 

Aubrey. 

Tue Borftal Horn and Chartulary were, by the permiffion of 
Mr. Aubrey, exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. South- 
oufe, a member of the faid Society, who have caufed to be en- 
graved this very interefting memorial and inftrument of ancient 
conveyance, and the curious plan of the manor taken at the time of 
compiling the chartulary, as defcribed by bifhop Kennet. : 

AN inguifition was taken in the reign of king Henry III, (A. D. 
1266) in which are the following words ; praediéius Willielmus 

filius Nigelli et anteceffores fui tenuerunt diétas terram et ballivam 
de domino rege ante tempus conqueflis Anghae per unum cornu, quod ts 
efi charta praedittae foreftae [@]. 

Tuts horn (fee plate -I. N° 2.) is fuppofed to have belonged to 
the bifon or buffalo, and is of a dark brown colour, variegated and. 


[4] Bifhop Kennet fays, this ring beats the rude impreffion of a horn ; but the 
bare infpection of the plate is fufficient to fhew that it bears the two initials of 
John Dynham, lord of this manor in the beginning of the lat century, See Ken- 
net, ib. p. 678. 

[c] Kennet, p. 147, 148. ex Reg. de ‘Bartel, f.1. Dugd. Bar. I. 597. 

{¢] Kennet, p. 265. ex Chart. de Borftal, f. 11. 
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The BorsTaL Horn, 7 


veined like tortoife-fhell. It is two feet four inches long on the 
convex bend, and twenty-three inches on the concave. ‘The in- 
fide at the large end is three inches diameter, being perforated there 
fo as to leave the thicknefs only of half an inch for about three 
inches deep; but farther in it is thicker, being not fo much or fo 
neatly perforated. 

WiILiiaM DE LisurREs intruded as lord of the fee of Borftal 
temp. W. Cong. Fulk de Lifures fucceeded him temp. H. I, and 
he was fucceeded by his fon William, who died 2R.I, 1190, hav- 
ing granted his fee of Borftal and the office of forefter of Bern- 
wood to William Fitz Nigel [e]. From this pretended title 
to Borftal, and the cuftody of Bernwood, it feems that one of 
the family of Lifures had it certified, that, being forefter of fee to 
the king, he was by his office obliged to attend him in his 
army well fitted with horfe and arms, Ais horn banging about 
bis neck [ f). 

Borst At being thus reftored to its original lords the Nigels, Wil- 
liam Fitz Nigel died 1204, 3 John, leaving by anise wife John his 
fon and heir, who paid the king ten marks for his father’s office, and 
licence to marry [g]. He died 1234, 18th H. Ill, leaving by his : 
wife Iolda, John his fon and heir, who died 1300, 2gth E. I, 
leaving iffue an only daughter, Joan married to John de Handlo, 
to whom he conveyed this eftate [4]. Her mother Habel releafed 
to her and her hufband all her right of dower in this and 
other manors, 1305 [7]. In 1312, 5 E. Il, the king granted li- 
cence to Sir John Handlo to fortify his houfe at Borftal with a 


[e] Kennet, p. 148. Dugd. ubi fup. 

[f] Kennet, p. 148. 

[g] Id. p. 166. Z ae 

[hb] Id. p. 337- She feems to have died before 1315, when Sir John de as 
married Maud, daughter of Sir Philip Burnel, and widow of John lord Lovel. 


Kennet, p- 37!- 
[7] Reinet, p» 349, ex Chart. de Borftal. 
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wall of lime and ftone [4]. He died 1346, 20 Edward III, 
leaving for his heir Richard his grandfon, feven years old [/]. 
Upon his death 1355, 29 Ed. III, this manor came in purparty 
to his elder fifter Margaret, who took to her fecond hufband 
John de Apulby. Her fifter Elizabeth married Sir Edmund 
de la Pole [], who in her right fucceeded to this manor, on the 
death of Margaret and her hufband without iffue [7]. Catharine 
de la Pole, fecond daughter of Elizabeth and Sir Edmund, mar- 
ried Robert James, efquire, who, in her right, on the death of her 
elder fifter, had this manor, and died 1432, 1o Henry VI, leav- 
ing iffue Chriftina, wife of Edmund Rede, efquire, who died 
1430 [0] 9 Henry VI. In his defcendants it continued for three 
generations, till by marriage of Catharine, his great grandaughter, 
with Thomas Dynham, efquire, [p] it was held by that family for 
near feventy years; and pafled thence by marriage to Laurence 
Baniftre, efquire. His daughter Margaret gave it to William Lewis, 
e{quire, 1648, as did their elder daughter Mary to her fecond huf- 
band Sir John Aubrey, baronet, anceftor to the prefent poffeffor. 


A view of the ancient manor houfe with its magnificent gate- 
way is engraved in Kennet’s Parochial Antiquities, p. 679. 


[4] Kennet, p. 363, ex Dugd. MSS. 

[7] Kennet, p. 460. Dugd. Bar. II. 61. 

[m] Kennet, p. 479. Dug. ubi fup. 

{a} Kennet, p. 523. 

[o] Id. p. 617. : 

[p] Id. p. 678. The initials of the name of his fon or grandfon. Jehn are on 
the fea] ring before mentioned. 
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IV. Account of the Horn belonging to Corpus Chrifti Col- 
lege, Cambridge, iz a Letter to Mt. Gough, from is 
Rev. Mr. Tyfon, Fellow of the faid College. 


Read at the Socrery of ANTIQUARIES, Jan. 14, 1773. 
Benet College, Jan. 10, 1773 
- DEAR SIR, 

T your requeft, I fend you a drawing of a horn which for- 
merly belonged to the gild of Corpus Chrifti, the original 
founders of our college. It appears from the manu(cript Hiftoriola 
of the College (probably written by Jocelyn, fecretary to archbifhop 
Parker) that this horn was prefented to the gild by their alderman, 
John Goldcorne, about the year 1347. ‘* Johannes de Goldcorn, 
‘¢ quum {uo tempore erat aldermannus gildae, dedit magnum cor- 
** nu potatorium ornatum operculo cum fuis appendicibus ex ar- 
“¢ gento deaurato, quo ufi funt ejufdem gildae fratres in fefto prae- 
<¢ cipue Corporis Chrifti fane liberaliter.” See Fuller’s Hiftory of 
the Univerfity of Cambridge, page 455; and Mafters’s Hiftory of 
Corpus Chrifti College, page 3. The operculum, or cover, men- 
tioned by Jocelyn and Fuller, is fince loft, though it was probably 
fixed by a chain to the two rings marked (a) in the drawing *. 
The head at the extremity of the horn may probably be:intended 
for the reigning monarch Edward the Third. On the front of the 

large end are the arms of the College. 

T am, + * 

. Dear Sir, 
Your faithful humble Servant, 

M. Tyson. 

* PL IV. 
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V. Extratt from the Will of Thomas Earl of Ormond, 
dated July 31, 1515. Lrom the Regifier. called Hol- 
der in the Prerogative Office. Communicated by 
‘Thomas Aftle, E/guire. 


Read at the Society of ANTIQUARIES, Jan. 16, 1772. 


, THOMAS BUTLER knt. erle of Ormond [a], do 
make this my laft will and teftam’t, &c. Item I give and devife 

to my da‘ dame Anne St. Leger—to my da* dame Marg’t. Bolin, 
late the wife of Sir Wm. Bolin knt. my manor of Newhall in Effex — 
Item when my lorde my father, whofe foul God affoile, left and 
delivered unto me a /ytle whyte HORNE of ivory, garnifhed at both 
thendes with gold, and corfe thereunto of whyte fylke, barred with 
barres of gold, anda tyret of golde thereupon, which was myn aun- 
cetours at fyrft time they were called to honour [4], and hath 
fythen contynually remained in the fame blode, for wych caufe 
my feid lord and father commanded me upon his bleffing, that I 
fhuld doo my devoir to caufe it to contynue ftill in my blode as far 


[2] He was the 7th Earl of Ormond, and 3d fon of James the 4th Earl. He 
was attainted by E, IV, but reftored by H. VII. fworn. of the privy-council, and 
fummoned as a baron to the Englifh parliament by the title of Thomas Ormond de 
Rochford. He died 1515, and was buried in the church of Sir Thomas D’ Acres, 
now Mercers Chapel, London. His two daughters married as above, Sir James 
St. Leger, anceftor to the family of Egeesford, in Devonfhire, and Sir William 
Bullen, Knight of the Bath, and father of Tho. Vifcount Rochford, Queen Anne,. 
and Mary wife of Wm. Carey, anceftor to the Lord Hunfdon. 


[2] Q. Whether, on Henry II’s appointing Theobald, the firft of this fae 
mily, butler of Ireland, 1177, or on the creation of the firft Earl of Or 


mond, b 
E. 1, when the county of Tipperary was made palatine. a 


furth. 


The Earl of Oxmonn’s Horn. 2¥ 


furth as that myght lye in me foo to be doone to the honor of the 
fame blode. Therefore for the accomplifhment of my feid father’s 
will, as farr as it is in me to execute the fame, I woll that my exe- 
cutors delyver unto Sir Tho. Boleyn knt. fon and heir apparent of 
my faid dat Margaret, the faid lytle white horn and corfe, he to 
keep the fame to the ufe of thiffue male of his body lawfully 
begotten, And for lack of fuch iffue the faid horne to remayne 
and be delyvered to Sir George Seyntleger knt. fon of my faid dat 
Anne, and to the iffue male which fucceffively fhall come of the 
body of the faidGeorge. And fo to contynue inthe iffue male of the 
bodies of the fame dame Margaret and dame Anne, as long as fhall 
fortune any fuch iffue male of their bodies to be. And alls for de- 
fault of iffue male of the body of any of my faid daughters, the 
faid horn to remaine, and to be delivered to the next iffue male 
of my faid auncetors, fo that it may contynew ftyl in my blode 
hereafter as long as it fhall pleafe God, lyke as it hath doone hy- 
therto to the honor of the fame blode. 


VI. Ox 
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VI. Account of certam Charter Eopon in the Cathedral of | 
Carlifle. By Bifbop Lyttelton. 


Read at the Society of AnT1quarizs, Nov. 24, 1768. 


; H ESE Horns, as they are improperly called, being cer- 
tainly the teeth of fome very large fea fith, reprefented in 
_ the annexed plate *, were given by King Henry I, to the Prior and 
Convent of Carlifle, when he enfeoffed them with the tythes of 
all affart lands within the foreft of Englewood, to be held per 
quoddam cornu eburneum, as expreffed in the following record. In 
like manner the keeperfhip of Bernwood foreft, together with the 
manor of Borftal, in the county of Buckingham, were granted in 
fee by King Edward the Confeflor ; and the manor of Pufey, Berks, 
by King Canute the Dane, by the delivery of hunting horns, both 
which are preferved at Pufey and Borftal at this day [a]. 
PARLIAMENTUM 18 Edw. primi. Radulphus epifcopus Kar- 
liol petit verfus priorem ecclefiae Karhol, decimas duarum placearum 
terrae, de novo affartarum, in forefia de Ingelwood, quarum una 
vocatur Lynthwait, et alia Kirkethwait, et quae ad ipfum epifcopum 
pertinent, eo quod prediétae placeae funt infra limites parochiae ec- 
clefiae fuae de Afpatericho, &c. | 
Et Prior venit, et dicit quod decimae praedittae ad ipfum et eccle- 
fram fuam beatae Mariae Karliol. pertinent, ef non ad praediétum , 


% PIV. 


, [a] See Hickes’s Thefaurus, Vol. I. pref. p. xxv. and Kennet’s Paroch. An- 
tig. P. 51, 52. Ryley’s Placita Parliamentaria, p. 49. 
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epifcopum.  Dicit enim, quod dominus Henricus rex vetus conceffit 
Deo et ecclefiae fuae beatae Mariae Karliol. et canonicis ibidem Deo 
Jervientibus omnes decimas de omnibus terris, quas idem dominus rex 
aut heredes fui reges Angliae in forefta praediéta in culturam redi- 
gere fecerint ; et ecclefiam praedictam inde feoffavit per quoddam 
cornu eburneum, quod dedit ecelefiae fuae praedictae, et quod adhuc 
habet, et petit judicium, &c. 


“THey have preferved [at Carlifle] two elephants teeth, 
<¢ faftened in a bone like a fcalp, which they call the Horns of the 
<¢ altar [a].” 


{a] Ray’s.Itiner, p. 211. 
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WIL On Lord BRU CE’s Horn. By the Reverend 
Dr. Milles, Dean of Exeter, and Prefident of the 
Society of Antiquaries. cigs 


Read at the Society of ‘AnTiquaRigs, March25, 1773: 


HIS curious horn, or rather elephant’s tufh converted 

to the ufe of a horn, isthe property of the Right Honour- 
able ‘Thomas Lord Bruce, who, with equal politenefs and gene- 
rofity, has favoured the Society with a fight of the original, and 
the public with a reprefentation of it in’ the annexed copper 
plate. * | | 

Turis ornamental piece of antiquity is fuppofed to have de- 
{cended to. the prefent noble poffeflor through the Seymours, by 
an alliance. of this latter family with that of the Efturmys: 
‘Roger, the fon of William Seymour, who accompanied the Black 
Prince into Gafcony, having, in the reign of Henry IV. married 
Maud, one of the coheirefles of William Efturmy, of Chadham, 
Lord of Wolfhall, in the county of Wilts, knight; which 
family, Mr. Camden obferves, ‘* had been ever fince the reign of 
“¢ Henry the Second hereditary bailiffs and keepers of the neigh- 
‘* bouring foreft of Savernake; in memory whereof their great 
«« hunting horn, tipped with filver, is ftill preferyed by the 
*¢ Seymours [a].” 

Ir does not appear what authority our great Englifth Anti- 
quary had for this fuppofition, as the noble poffeffor of the horn 
cannot difcover by any evidence or records of the family, nor 
from thofe which more particularly relate to the foreft of Saver- 
nake, how or from whom this horn defcended to them. A mac- 
nificent pedigree. of the Seymour family, drawn up in the year 

* Pl. VI. [2] Brit. p. 126. ed. 1722, 
ae 1604, 
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1604, and continued almoft to the end of that century wherein 
the effigies of their principal anceftors are beautifully depicted, 
reprefents this horn, together with the ornamented belt to which 
it hung, but without deriving it from the Efturmys or any other 
anceftor of the Seymour family. 

UnbeER this uncertainty it may not be improper to attempt a 
difcovery of its original owner, froma defcription of the horn, 
and from the coat armorial embofled on the belt. 

Tue horn is about 2 feet long, and 54 inches in diameter at 
the wideft end, furrounded with 3 borders, and a mouth-piece of 
filver gilt, embellifhed with figures in enamel. The border at 
the extremity of the horn is 24 inches wide; and on the breadth 
of the outer verge, which is an inch in diameter, are reprefented 
in 16 compartments as many hawks in different attitudes. In 
the correfpondent compartments on the face of the border are 
16 figures in relievo ; the firft of which reprefents an aged king, 
with a long beard, and crown upon his head, fitting under a 
Gothic canopy, having his right hand open and uplifted, and 
holding a fcepter ere&t in his left. In a compartment on his right 
hand fits a bifhop in his mitre, holding a book to his breaft with 
his right hand, and uplifting his left in the fame attitude with 
the king. In the compartment to the left of the king is a forefter 
or bailiff, with a cap on his head, and a clofe veft reaching to his 
knees ; abelt is flung over his left fhoulder, and to it hangs a horn, 
which he blows, fupporting it with his right hand, and holding a 
drawn {word erect in his left. The other compartments are 
filled alternately with a hound, and fome kind of game, as a 
ftag, a hind, an unicorn, a fox, a hare; and on the fide op- 
pofite to the king a lion fitting. ‘The hounds feem to be of two 
different kinds, fome like the large heavy blood hound, others of 
a lighter and {wifter breed, refembling a grey hound. 

Vor. III. E THE 
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Tue fecond border, to which one end of the belt was fuf- 
pended by a ring, is two inches broad, and the figures on it re~ 
prefent the fame hounds and game, except that a fquirrel is inferted 
among them. 

Tue third border, to which the other extremity of the belt 

as faftened, is of the fame dimenfions, and had the like figures ; 
but, being decayed, was reftored by the family in imitation of the 
original. 

Tue belt belonging to the horn, and depi¢ted with it in the 
- Seymour pedigree, is of green worfted, with buckles and hinges 
of filver gilt, embellithed with enameled figures and fourteen bofles 
of the fame metal, on which is reprefented the following coat ar- 
mour, Arg. within a double treflure fleuri and contre fleuri G. 
three lozenges of the fecond. . 

From the figures of a lion and ftag reprefented on the belt, 
which very much refemble the workmanfhip on the borders of 
the horn, one may fuppofe them both of equal antiquity; and the 
reprefentation and attitude of the three perfons before-mentioned 
feem to denote fome grant of office and power jointly confer- 
red by the king and bifhop on the perfon at their left hand, who, 
as forefter, blows his horn of office, and, with his uplifted 
{word, fignifies the power he is invefted with for the execution 
of that office. By the age of the king, and ftile of the enamel, 
one may fuppofe it to reprefent Henry the Third, or Edward the 
Third; but it feems almoft impoflible to guefs the name of the 
bifhop concurring in this act, and that of the perfon on whom this 
honour is conferred. 


Ir the belt originally belonged to the owners of the horn, it 
could not have been the property of the Efturmy family, their 
paternal coat being, Arg. 3 demi lions G.; whereas the coat 

armour 
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armour on the belt confefledly belongs to a Scottith family, the 
double treflure being an honourable diftin@tion peculiar to the 
Royal family of that kingdom, and faid to have been given by 
Charlemagne to Achaius, king of Scotland, in confequence of a 
treaty concluded between thofe two monarchs. 

NessiT, in his Scottifh Heraldry, Vol. I. p. 182. obferves, 
<¢ that this diftinG@ion was communicated by their kings, firft to 
«‘ their children, and afterwards to their eminent fubjects; and, 
«¢ by their ancient and modern practice, the double treflure is not 
“ allowed to be carried by any fubje€t without a fpecial warrant 
«¢ from the fovereign, and that in thefe two cafes ; firft, to thofe 
«¢ who were defcended of daughters of the Royal family ; and 
«‘fecondly, to thofe who have merited well of their king and 
«¢ country, as an efpecial additament of honour.” 


AccoRDINGLY we may obferve, that many noble families of 
Scotland bear this double treffure; and herice it may be inferred, 
that the coat armour on the belt muft have belonged to fome 
confiderable perfonage, though neither the Englifh nor Scottifh 
books of Heraldry furnifh precifely thefe arms. 

LozENGEs atid mafcles are borne in this form, though not 
with the fame blazon, by feveral Englifh and Scottifh families ; 
fuch are the families of Greyftocke, Freeman, and Ducarel, in. 
England; and thofe of Weepont, and Pitcairn, in Scotland. 
But none of thefe bear the double treflure. ‘The coat armour of 
the Fitz Duncans, Earls of Murray, approaches neareft to it ; for, 
according to Nefbit, p. 183, ‘¢ Randolph Fitzduncan, Earl of 
« Murray, as fifter’s fon to Robert the Firft, carried the double 
‘¢ treffure round his paternal figures, which were three cufhions 
«‘ gules on a field argent.” Now thefe cufhions, if reprefented 
without their tufts, are not to be diftinguifhed from lozenges or 
E2 ‘mafcles ; 
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mafcles [6]; and in that fhape they form precifely the fame coat. 
with that on the boffes of the belt. Thefe arms likewife under 
the name of Fitz Duncan make a part in the great fhield of the 
Percy family engraved by Mr. Edmondfon in his new edition 
of the Baronage; and he affures me, that they are brought into 
that fhield by alliance with the Seymours; but the cufhions are 
there reprefented with tufts, and the field is Or, which Mr. Ed 
mondfon thinks fhould be Argent, as it 1s on the belt. 

- Bur if this belt, or rather the emboffed ornaments of it, are 
to be given to the Fitz Duncan family, it cannot be lefs ancient 
than the year 1347, when John, the third Earl of Murray, the 
laft male heir of this family, was flain at the battle of Durham, 
fighting for King David, againft Edward the Third, on which 
the title was affumed by Patrick, Earl of March, who married 
Agnes, the fifter of John the laft Earl {c].. 

I uaAveE not been able to difcover any. particular: office or 
tenure holden by this family, which might illuftrate the hiftory, 
or dire€t to, the origin of this horn; but.am informed by. Mr. 
Edmondfon, that the arms of Fitz Duncan are introduced into 
the Seymour pedigree, as he apprehends, by the means of the 
Trivers or Deftrivers family, to whom Ranulph de Mefchines, 
lord of Cumberland, gave the lordfhip of Borough on the Sands 
to hold by cornage. On the other hand, William Fitz, Duncan 
by marriage became poffeffed of the inheritance of the family of 
Mefchines. But evidence is ftill wanting to conne& thefe faéts, fo 


[2] It fhould feem that the cufhions-and mafcles. may be eafily miftaken. for 
each other; for, ina very gaod MS. book of Heraldry in my pofleffion, I find thefe 
two coats. given to the family. of Greyftocke, viz. Arg, 3 mafcles G; and 
G. 3.cufhions Arg. 

[c] See Douglas’s Scottith Peerage, p. 499. . 

(4] See Dugdale’s Baron. I. p. 89. 
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as to trace out with any degree of probability the original pofleffor 
of the horn. Xornage, it is well known, was a fervice by which : 
lands were frequently holden on the borders of England. 

Tue fituation and tenure of that lordthip, conneéted with the 
coat armour on the belt, may therefore be permitted as a bare 
conje&ture on fo dark a point, until fome probable and better au- - 
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VILL. Some Account of two Mufical Infruments ufed in 
Wales. By the Hon. Daines Barrington. 


Read at the Sociery of Anrrquarizs, May 3, 1770. 


HE firft mention which I have happened to meet with of 

the old Welfh inftrument fent herewith is in Leland’s 
‘Colleétanea [a] (where, among{t fome Latin words for which he 
gives the Saxon appellations) Ziticen [6] is rendered cruth. 
This agrees almoft in fo many ‘letters with the Welfh inftrument 
called a crwth, by which name it is ftill known in fome parts of 
North Wales. 

THERE is indeed a reprefentation of an inftrument, which 
bears an almoft exact refemblance to the Welfh Crwth, amongit 
the outfide ornaments of the abbey of Melrofs, in Scotland, which, 
to the beft of my recolleétion, is fuppofed to have been built 
about the time of Edward II. 

Tuis Welfh inftrument feems to have been the origin of the 
violin, which was not commonly known in England till the reign 


“of Charles I. [c] 


[2] Vol. IV. p. 135. 

[4] Carpentier (in his lately publifhed Supplement to Du Cange) fays, that this 
word is applied to players on the louder wind-inftrument. See the article Litui- 
cines. This however by no means agrees with the Crwth, which is ftringed. 

[c} See the Life of Anthony Wood, written by himfelf, and publifhed by 
‘Hearne, in the fecond volume of Caii Vindiciae, p. sor, 
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Berore this time the Crwth was not probably confined to the 
principality, from the name of Crowdero [d] in Hudibras; as alfo 
from a fidler being ftill called a crowder in fome parts of Eng- 
land, though he now plays on a violin inftead of a crwth. 

By the inftrument itfelf, which I fend herewith *, it will appear 
however, that there are fome very material differences between 
the two inftruments. 

Awp firft, they are tuned in a totally different manner ; that 
of the crwth is here reprefented ; a violin, on the other hand, is 
tuned by fifths. 

Tue crwth hath fix ftrings, two of which project beyond the 
finger-board, and are touched by the thumb being placed under 
them; the violin however hath but four. 

Tue bridge of the crwth alfo is perfectly flat, fo that all the: 
ftrings are neceffarily ftruck at the fame time, and afford a per- 
petual fucceflion of chords. 


Tue bridge of the violin being convex, on the other hand, only 


one firing is touched at a time, unlefs the pla yer means to ftrike 
a chord. 

THE pofition of the bridge in the ie alfo merits attention,. 
from its great fingularity. For all thefe particularities fee the plate 
annexed. 

I HAvE not fent the bow ufed in playing upon this inftrument :- 
it is rather an awkward one, much refembling that which they fell: 
in the fhops for tenor fiddles. 

Tue bows indeed of all this kind of inftruments are become: 
confiderably longer than they ufed to be, within thefe twenty 
years; an improvement which we owe amongft many others to the. 
celebrated Lartini. 


(d] The Welfh word for the player on this inftrument is alfo crythor. See Das 
vies’s Dictionary in articulo, 


* See P. VIL. 
THE. 
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Tue chief reafon of my having fent this ancient inftrument 
called a crwth to the Society for their infpetion is, that it is now 

perhaps on the very point of being entirely loft, as there.is but one 
perfon in the whole principality who can now play upon it. 

His name is John Morgan of Newburgh, in the ifland of An- 
glefey, who is now fifty-nine years of age ; fo that the inftrument 
will probably die with him in a few years. 

Brsipes that the reprefentation of fuch ancient inftruments 
puzzles the antiquary when they are entirely loft, I fhall take the 
liberty of mentioning other advantages to the Republick of Letters 
from not fuffering them to go into total oblivion, though they 
may have given way to inftruments of a better conftrudtion. 

In moft editions of Shakefpeare the players in Hamlet exhibit a 
{cene thus defcribed in the opening. | 


« Enter a duke and dutche/s with regal coronets, &c.” 


Tuis heraldic abfurdity muft {trike every one; Sir John Hawk- 
ims however fuppofes, that this fhould be read, 

«¢ Enter a duke and dutchefs with Rega/s and Cornets ;’’ both 
of which are ancient mufical inftruments, though now difufed. 


As for the Regal, or Regalls, _Snetzler, the famous ‘organ- 
builder, informs me, that it is not entirely loft in Germany at 
prefent, being a {mall portable organ with keys, and this inftru- 
ment was much ufed anciently in England, as our kings had a 
regall-maker, amongft their mufical eftablifhment, who hada fa- 
Jary of 167. per annum [e]. 


fe] See the eftablifhment of the houfehold in the-firft year -of Queten Mary 
-p- 24. B, in a MS. which I had the honour of prefenting to the Society. Tort 
‘Bacon alfo frequently mentions the rega/in his experiments on found, as he does the 
zornet, Which he reprefents as an inftrument of flexion. 


Bpr 
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Bur it is not only from the names of mufical inftruments 
which ceafe now to be in ufe, that paflages may receive illuftra- 
tion, but from obfolete appellations of fome of our moft common, 
finging- birds. 

In the Firft Part of Shakefpeare’s Henry the Fourth, A& JII. 
Scene 3. 

Horspur fays to Lady Percy (whofe name by the way was 
not Catharine, but Elizabeth [ f }) 

Hot/pur. Come, fing. 

Lady Percy. I will not fing. 

Hot/pur. °Tis the next way to turn ¢ai/or, or be robin-red- 
brea{t teacher. 

Now a goldfinch ftill continues to be called a proud tailor in 
fome parts of England [ g]; which renders this paffage intelligible, 
that otherwife feems to have no meaning whatfoever. 

I senp herewith alfo another very rude mufical inftrument,* 
which is fearcely ufed in any other part of North Wales, except 
the ifland of Anglefey, where it is called a Pib-corn, and where 
Mr. Wynn of Penhefcedd gives an annual prize for the bet 
performer. 

I nEARD lately one of the lads (who had obtained this honour) 
play feveral tunes upon this inftrument. 

Tue tore, confidering the materials of which the Pib-corn 
is compofed, is really very tolerable, and refembles an in- 


[ f] See an order, de arreftando Elizabetham Percy, in the sth year of Henry IV, 
A. D. 1403. Rymer, Vol. IV. Part I. p. 57. Hague edit. 

{ g] Particularly Warwickfhire, Shakefpeare’s native country. 

* See Pl. VII, ; 
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different hautbois : how it is produced will appear by the drawing 

of the different joints of the inftrument. See the plate annexed. 
As the name of it fignifies the Lornpipe [6], I have little doubt 

but that the mufical movement which is thus called to this day, 


was originally made for dances which were performed to this in- 
{trument. 


[4] Literally the Pipe-horn. 
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TX. On the Antiquity of Horfe Shoes. A Letter to the 
Rev. Jeremiah Milles, D. D. Dean of Exeter, and 


Profi ident of the Society of <dutiquaries of London, 
By Charles Rogers, E/guire. 


Read at the Socrery of AnT1QuariEs, March 15, 1770. 


S Pam; 
. HE antiquity of fhoeing horfes having been the fubject 


of a converfation in which I lately partook, it occafioned 
the following inquiries, the reading of which before your Socicty, 
if not efteemed unworthy of it, will greatly oblige, 
SiR, 
Your moft obedient and 
very humble Servant, 
CHARLES RoGeErs., 


Joacuim CAMERARIUS, in his Treatife <* De curandis equis,” 
which he publifhed in 1556, boldly aflerts, that ‘* the ancients 
‘¢ were not accuftomed to fhoe their horfes [z].”. And Guido 
Pancirolus, in his «« Nova reperta,” obferves, that « fomé are of 
sé this opinion, becaufe fuch fhoes are not feen in their equeftrian 
<¢ ftatues ; the reafon of which was not known to him [4].” 


[a] Prifci foleas ungulis afigere non confuevere. —Apud Thefaur. Graec. An- 
tig. Vol. XI. p. 822. 

[4] Sunt etiam qui velint ne calceatos Siac olim fuifle equos : eo quod in 
equeftribus ftatuis ferrea ifta calceamenta non confpiciantur; cujus rei caufam fane 
haud fcio, Nova Reperta, Tit, 16. 

Fa NotTwiTuH- 
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NorwiTusTANDING thefe difcouragements, we have fufficient 
proofs of the ancients having fhod their horfes and mules with 
iron and other metals. 

Potypore VerGIL De Rerum Inventoribus, informs us that 
“the Theflalians were reported to have been the firft who pro- 
«¢ tected their horfes hoofs with fhoes of iron [c].” 

Caru tus {peaks of their iron fhoes in fuch terms as demon- 
ftrate they were at his time in common ufe. He withes to throw 
a heavy townfman of his headlong off a bridge into the river, that 
he might, if poffible, thake off his lethargy, and leave his ftupi- 
dity in the mud, as a mule leaves her iron fhoe in a ftiff bog: 


«¢ Nunc eum volo de tuo ponte mittere pronum, 
‘¢ Si pote {tolidum repente excitare veternum, 
‘¢ Et fupinum animum in gravi derelinquere cceno, 
« Ferream ut foleam tenaci in voragine mula.” 
Carm. xvii. 
Isaac Vosstus, in his obfervations on this paflage, fays, that 
this cuftom was much more ancient, as may be colle@ed from 
Xenophon, wept imminys, where he dire&ts the hoofs of horfes to 
be protected with iron, wepiynruras osdqow : and that it may be 
traced as high as Homer, who calls the horfes brazen-footed, 
yyaauorodac, by which word he manifeftly denotes their thoes. 
Voffius further obferves, that in an old MS. of the Greek Hippi- 
atrics in his poffeffion, which was illuftrated with paintings, the 
marks and traces of the nails that pierced their hoofs were plainly 
feen. 
SUETONIUS acquaints us, that «* Nero was faid to have never 
** travelled with fewer than a thoufand four-wheeled chariots, the 


(c] Hos quoque (Peletronios, qui Theffaliae populi funt) primos equorum un- 
guias munire ferreis foleis caepifle ferunt. Lib. II, Cap. 12. 
‘“* mules 
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«¢ mules of which were fhod with filver[d]. And the elder Pliny 
tells us, that ‘* Poppaea, the wife of Nero, caufed the thoes of her 
** more delicate beafts to be made even of gold [e].” 

Tur poétic appellation of /anipes given to horfes undoubtedly 
alludes to the found made by their fhoes, and not by their feet 
alone. 
Tue above quotations remove all doubts of the ancients hav- 
ing fhod their horfes, but afford us little authority to believe that 
they faftened them on with nails, as is praétifed among us; but 
rather that they plated them round the bottom of their feet, and 
drew them over their hoofs. Jofeph Scaliger, in his note on the 
abovementioned paflage of Catullus, is induced to be of this opi- 
nion by the Greek name of horfes fhoes usadjusde [f]3 which 
were perhaps artificially fixed to the hoofs, and the faftenings of 
them concealed under the hairs of the footlocks. With this con- 
jecture the izduere of Pliny perfectly well correfponds; and the 
facility ofa fhoe’s being drawn off by fticking in the mud is 
much greater in one plated over the hoof, than in one faftened to 
it by nails: befides, thefe plated fhoes, which covered the entire 
hoofs, were adapted to make a more glittering appearance than if 
nailed at the bottom of their feet only ; more efpecially when | 
made of filver, or of gold. 

{4} Nunquam carrucis minus mille feciffe iter traditur, foleis mularum argen-- 
teis. Nero, cap. 30, 

[e] * Noftraque aetate Poppaea conjux Neronis principis celicatioribus jumen-~ 
“ tis fuis foleas ex auro quoge induere.” Plin. Nat. Hift. Lib. xxxrir. § 49. 

[/] So Ariftotle fays of Camels, that for military expeditions they faltened to 
their feet fhoes made of ropes or hemp YMOAEOT2I Kap€alvass. Thefe feem to 
be the Spartea calceata of oxen in Columella de Re Ruf. vi. 14. And Galen, de 
alim. fac. Lib. I. c.g. fays, omuplos eB 8 wArxsar vrodnuale, unoguyiois. Accord~ 
ingly Fabretti on Trajan’s Pillar, (Col. Traj. p. 224) obferves the war horfes of 
the Romans have no fhoes, only the beafts of burden. It is probable, ber/es wore 
no other fhoes ; fince Xiphiline, fpeaking of Poppaea’s mules, calls their golden 
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~ We have no evidence for the nailing on their fhoes but the 
old manutcript of Voffius; and, as he has not told us the age of it, 
his information is of little fervice. 

Tur carlieft inftance which may be depended on that has occur- 
red to me of fhoeing horfes in the prefent method, is part of a 
fhoe belonging to the horfe which was buried with Childeric I. 
king of France, who died A. D. 481. Pere Montfaucon, im his 
Monarchie Francoife, has publifhed the entire figure, and an ac- | 
count of it from the Anaftafis Childerici of Jean Jacques Chifflet 
1655. 

Ir was made of iron, pierced for nine nails, and was found at 
Tournay, May 27, 1653, with many other things; and among ~ 
thefe the fkull, jaw-bone, and teeth, of an horfe, which appears to 
have been fmall by that part of its fhoe there difcovered. 

Wuart has been here advanced will, I hope, induce fome learned 
gentlemen of this Society kindly to communicate more eee ce 
particulars relating to this fubject. 
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X. Ox Shoeing of FH orfes amongfi the Ancients. 
By the Reverend Mr, Pegge. 


Read at the Society of Anriquarises, Feb. 25, 1772. 


NE of the poetical names for an horfe in the claflics is_/- 
nipes ; a term taken from the clatter or found of the feet in 
running, efpecially upon hard ground, whence Virgil fays, 


«¢ Quadrupedante putrem [aj fonitu quatit ungula campum.” 
AEN. VIII. 596. 


and again, _——“* folido graviter fonat ungula cornu.” 

Geor. III. 88. 
We are not however to fuppofe that the horfes of the ancients 
were always fhod with iron, or- other metal, becaufe they made a 
noife with their feet in galloping, as this might be done with 
naked and unarmed hoofs; and hoofs. will found without their 
being fhod. ‘The hoofs of fome horfes are particularly hard [4] 
and concave ; whence Xenophon, in his book on the fubjeG of 
horfes, direéts, that in chufing unbroken colts, and confequently 
fuch as never had a fhoe on, regard ought to be had to the /ound- 
ing of their hoofs, Kat To dope oe Oye Lipo Oydes Ebvces Tes eUTobAs, 
uarws Aeyey. OoT ep yep uuubaroy Pope wpos TH damidw 4 KoiAnomAy. 
Etiam fonitu recte memorat Simo pedum bonitate prodi, nam ungula 
concava folo impacia velut cymbalum refonat [c|. Hence, as | take 


[a] Not moift or foft, but 7m pulverem facile folubilem. Ruaeus ad loc. 
[4] Tonti, p. 166. Ifaiah v.28, Thevenot, II, p, 113, Job Ludolphus 
in Commentario, p. 146. 


[¢] Xenophon, aeph immings, Co 2. : 
at, 
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it, Homer has ée/ydewor wides ‘eauv [d], without any idea of their 
being fhod: And again, udnyées tro [e], and therefore when 
Euftathius explains the latter by gynrmov re xoeane, he had refpect 
probably to the cuftom of his own time. 

Ir muft be acknowledged, indeed, that if horfes feet were fhod 
with metal, they would of courfe found the more ; and therefore 
fome have been inclined to interpret yaAxoxporous ious in Arifto- 
phanes [ f], of their being /oleis induti aeneis [g’. ‘The {choliaft, 
however, is of a different opinion, explaining arnonpor wy by yaar- 
yowsdov, and interpreting it metaphorically, rourécs rag omAas ioyu= 
pas EX OUT WY, ouCaiveloes ye nyei TH yy xa xurely eT iepoumevyy TOIC 
wiry tev trmwy 3 and the Latin tranflator underftood the rattle to 
proceed not from the horfes feet, but from the metal about their 
bridles, et creperi freniim lupi. "This paflage of the Greek Come- 
dian does not therefore interfere at all with what we have delivered 
above on the founding of the hoof; but, if you adhere to the fenfe of 
the fcholiaft, rather confirms it. 

Monrtravucon has obferved in regard to the hoofs, that Xeno- 
phon has taught us a method of hardening them; and thence very 
jaftly infers, that thoeing was not then generally in ufe[b]. Xeno- 
phon was contemporary with Ariftophanes: and therefore his pre- 
cepts for hardening the hoofs, and his filence at the fame.time in 
regard to fhoeing, appear to me to be a great confirmation of the 
tcholiaft’s interpretation of the yadxoxpores izes of that author, 
Bat it is neceflary we fhould fay a word more on this paflage of 
Xenophon. He recommends, for the hardening of the hoofs, 
firft, that the ftalls fhould be pitched with ftones of the fize of the 

[4] Homer. Il. a. 152. 

{e] Idem Il. £. 772. Vide Thefaur. H. Steph. in voce. 

[/] Ariftophanes, Equit. 549. 

(g] H. Steph. Thef. Gr. Tom. IV. col. 378, 379. Ellis, Fortuita Sacr. p. 338, 
[4] Montfaucon, Antiq. Tom. 1V. p. 51. The paflage he refers to is weel 
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hoofs, INGE Ts Evou]ce HO opmpury Levers pos LAANABSs DoupawrArng ies omAnis 
ro meyebos. ‘Then, that the place where the horfe is curried, which 
he calls o eZw saSuoc, or the outer fable, may be accommodate to 
the purpofe, and contribute likewife to harden or fortify the feet, 
(Céarisos ey % THs moons KeLTepevVUos) ° he dire&ts, that four or five 
cartloads of bowlders, as large ascan be held in the hand, and of 
a pound weight each, fhould be confufedly thrown upon the place, 
and furrounded with an iron curb, to prevent their roiling or flipping 
away, Aer Seoyyvawy ceilopey [“): ooov pevccobeoy aL pce 6 006 TET loeporg % 
weyTn un xaTabanrAds WEIN EINWT OLS T LONG, ws av Pa) THEOAYUY OY] Oth. 
All here feems to be very plain, and to anfwer very well to the 
author’s intention of invigorating the hoof. If. Voflius [4,, how- 
ever has ftepped in, and puzzled the caufe a little, by contending 
that we ought to read wepixnrug ees cidnew, thatis, having fhod the 
horfes oot iron; and in the fame manner he correéts Julius Pol- 
lux, who has cited this paflage of Xenophon, and gives wepiyi- 
Auoas, OF wepiryaarudruc, asin the vulgar editions|/]. But, with 
fubmiffion to this learned man, the context fhews that the author, 
in the words wepiyaruoas cidypw, is {peaking of the pavement or 
bowlders, and not of the horfes feet ; and therefore that the text, 
fupported moreover by all the MSS. and the authority of Pollux, 
ought not to be altered. 

To declare then my opinion briefly on the fubje&; the 
fhoeing of horfes, I apprehend, was very far from being a general 
praétice amongft the ancients; but ftill there is evidence enough 
to induce a perfuafion, that it was /ometimes done, efpecially in 


[#7] ¢ Omnino,’ dugideguov lege, ita enim legit Pollux. Hefych. apoidaxuor 
AiBos péryebos Zgorles- Vir doctus in marg. edit. Aldin. in Biblioth. Leyd. waga ro 
diner Fas aceipemandels 5 ; Guietus ad Hefych. 

[4] If. Voff. ad Catullum, p. 48. et, ut puto, in marg. edit, Aldin. in Bibli- 
oth. Leyd. ubi eadem fere legimus. 

[/] Jul. Pollux, Lib. I. c. xi. § 200. 

Vor. Ill. G later » 
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later times. Thefe two points I propofe to eftablifh in the follow- 
ing eflay. 

THere were but few horfes among the Hebrews before So- 
lomon’s time, they having no cavalry in their armies [m]. ‘Thofe 
they had came from Egypt; thus we read in Deuteronomy, the 
king < fhall not multiply horfes to himfelf, nor caufe the people 
to return to Egypt, to the end that he fhould-multiply horfes [7].’ 
This fpecies of cattle abounded very early in Egypt [o]; but then 
in that foft country there was little or no neceffity for the horfes 
to be fhod. The Canaanites and Syrians alfo had horfes and cha- 
riots [p1. Thefe horfes came probably from Egypt likewife ; but 
be that as it will, the Hebrews were not permitted to ufe them 
when they fell into their hands, but were exprefsly commanded to 
lame them |g]. David, indeed, afterwards, referved fome of the 
horfes of this country ; but, as he kept them only for ftate, and 
not for their ufe in war, and confequently put no confidence in 
them, he was not reprimanded for it [7]. The Ifraelites before 
him ufed mules and affes more than horfes. Upon the whole, 
little can be learned from the Scriptures in refpe€&t to the point in 
hand, except, that in appearance the Canaanites did not fhoe their 
horfes. ‘* Then were the horfe-hoofs broken by the means of the 
‘ prancing, the prancing of the mighty ones,’ Judges v. 223 for 
had the horfes feet been {hod either with iron or brafs, they could 
not have been broken by prancing. | 


{m] Calmet, Di. v. Horse. 

[x] Deut. xvi1, 16. See alfo 1 Kings x, 18. 2 Chron. . 16, 17. 1X, 28, 
[oj Deut. ibid. Genefis xnvi1. 17. Exods1x. 3, xiv. 9. . : 

{p] Deut. xx. 1. Jofh. x1. 6, xv. 16. 2 Sam. vim, 4. 

[7] Johh. ibid. and fee Sherlock, Differt. IV. annexed to his Book on Prophec 
{r] 2 Sam. viu. 4, 5 See Sherlock, 1, c. ee 
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In regard to other nations; The Phrygians are faid to have 
been the firft that harnefled a pair of horfes ina chariot; and Eric- 
thonius the firft that yoked four [s]; but this, it is thought, re« 
{pected Greece only [¢]; and there is fome reafon to doubt whe- 
ther four were ever ufed at Troy, though it is generally believed 
three were [uw]; however, there were no horfes mounted at 
the fiege of Troy on either fide |]. Bellerophon, the unfortunate 
rider of Pegafus, was, according to fome, the firft that mounted 
an horfe [x]; others fay Neptune, [ y], others Minerva [z1; and 
others the Lapithae of Theffaly fa]; whence arofe the fable of 
the Centaurs and Hippocentaurs, half men and half horfes. Poly- 
dore Vergil, upon this, goes further, and fays, full to the point, 
that the Theflalians were thought to have invented the korfe-fhoe, 
‘Hos quoque Pelethronios Theflaliae primos equorum ungulas 
‘ munire ferreis foleis coepifle ferunt [4].’ He names not his 
author, but quaere whether it may not be collected from the 
following words of Virgil, 

<¢ Frena Pelethronii Lapithae gyrofque dedere 
<¢ Impofiti dorfo, atque equitem docuere fub armis 
‘¢ Infultare folo, et greflus glomerare fuperbos.” 
Geor. III. 115 
where, by eguitem, Servius, A.Gellius and Philargyrius unders 
ftood equum, as the following words feem neceflarily to require; 
[s] Polyd. Verg. II. c. 12. Stewech. ad Veget. p. 132. 
[t] Polyd. Verg. ibid. 


[w] Feithii Antiq. Homer. IV. c. 11. | 
[w] Sir Tho. Browne, Vulg. Err. V. c. 13. Feithius, p. 113. 


[x] Polyd. Verg. ibidem. Stewech. ad Veget. ibid. 
[y] Diod. Sic. apud Polydorum. 


[z] Polyd. Verg. ibid. . 
[a] Virg. Georg. III. 11g. and Servius ad loc. Pliny, N.H. Lib. VII, 


c. 56. This probably is the truth; the fables about Bellerophon, &c, not being 


objects of much regard. 
_ [2] Loc. cit. 
G2 roe and 
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and agthe word is ufed by Ennius; but what then is meant by 
fub armis? infident armato, fays Philargyrius; but war horfes 
covered with armour, catapbraéti, were furely of a later inven- 
tion [c]; and therefore arma feems to fignify in this place the 
metal fhoes of horfes ; and yet our tranflators do not any of them 
underftand it fo [d]. But the author, if he intended to fay this, 
as we think he did, was probably miftaken ; for fhoeing i isa {pecies 
of improvement, and apparently the effect of time and experience 5 
wherefore one has no reafon to fuppofe it was immediately intro- 
duced on the firft ufe of horfes in Theffaly. On the contrary, the 
inference drawn from the filence of Xenophon, and the interpreta- 

tion put upon the paflage of Ariftophanes by the fcholiaft, both 
mentioned above, feem to imply, that the practice was unknown 
in Greece many years after ; and therefore one cannot but fubfcribe 
to the opinion of Ifaac. Cafaubon, that the practice of fhoeing was 
not known ery anciently, *Vetuftifimos homines hoe ignoraffe cer- 
< tum eff [e}.’ 

BuT now let us hear EAR Eco ; ¢ The ufe of fhoeing horfes, 
‘he fays, is very ancient, although there be certain proofs that it 
‘ was not general among the Romans. Fabretti fays, that among 
‘the great number of horfes which occur in ancient monuments, 
“he never faw more than one that was fhod, though he made it his 
‘ bufinefs to examine them all, both upon columns and other mar- 
‘bles. As to the mules, both male and female, they are often 
‘ faid by writers to have been fhod. ‘There are neverthelefs certain 
‘and undoubted proofs, that the ancients fhod their horfes ; thus 


[c] H. Stephens indeed, in Thef. Gr. v. iarzoxopvsns, reprefents them as armed 
at Troy; but fee Dr. Clarke, on the other hand, ad Il. B. 1. 

[2] Dr. Martin ad loc. 

[e] If. Cafaub. ad Ariftoph. Equit. 549. 


‘much 
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‘ much Homer and Appian fay ; though it does not appear indeed 
‘ that the cuftom was general [ fj. In another place, the fame 
great man fays, * The horfes feet (on an Etrufcan tomb) have 
‘iron fhoes, a particular rarely feen on ancient monuments.  Fa- 
‘ bretti fays, that of all the horfes he faw on monuments he never 
‘ obferved but one with four fhoes [g].’ I have adduced Mont- 
faucon’s fentiments in this place, on account of what he has al- 
leged in refpe@t of Homer and Appian, and the practice of ihe 
Greeks, as thefe teftimonies appear to be againft us, and therefore 
ouyht to be examined. The place of Homer here referred to, I pre- . 
fume, is Iliad N. 23. where Neptune yokes his yaanomed’ var 
and it istrue, that H. Stephens, in his T4e/aurus, interprets yaaxo- 
wes, aereos babens pedes, feu cujus pedes aereis foleis ferrati funt ; 
but as thefe were the horfes of a god, it may be juftly doubted 
whether one can infer any thing from this paflage concerning our 
fubje&t, any more than from the Cerva aeripes of Virgil taken by 
Hercules [4', whichcertainly wasnot, properly {peaking, fhod. Be- 
fides, the {choliaft of seriopnaues cited above feems to lead us to 
interpret the word yaAxéags metaphorically, and in the fenfe only 
of icxuges. Appian, whom we are to be concerned with next, 
fays, Mithridates fent part of his horfe back to Bithynia, fuch as 
were ufelefs, feeble for want of forage, 2% yarevovlag e& vare]osGne [7], 
which the Latin tranflation renders claudicante/que folearum inopia 
detritis ungulis; but this is a mere addition of his, for the 
original fays nothing about hoes, only that the horfes were 
lame by the attrition of their hoofs, which rather may {eem to 
imply that the horfes were not fhod, than that they were. 


[f] Montf. Antiq. IV. p. 50. 

[zg] Idem, VII. p. 558. 

[4] Virgil Aen. VI. 802. ‘i 
[7] Appian, de B. Mithrid. p. 371. Ed. Tollii. 
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As the matter is here ftated upon the beft evidence I can find, 
there is no clear, exprefs, or pofitive proof, that the Greeks fhod 
their horfes very anciently, or that they did it cuftomarily in the 
later times. I think it not improbable that they might begin to 
do it occafionally, and in fome certain places, a little before the 
age of Mithridates ; a conjecture grounded upon the practice of 
the Romans, with whom fhoeing prevailed fo foon after, and 
into whofe ufage in this refpe€&t we are next to enquire. 

PANCIROLLUS writes, in conformity with Fabretti as cited by 
Montfaucon, ‘ funt etiam qui velint, ne calceatos quidem olim 
* fuifle equos: ed quod in equeftribus ftatuis ferrea ifta calcea- 
‘ menta’non confpiciantur, cujus rei caufam fane haud feio [&].” 
It appears, however, from the following pafiage in Catullus [/], 

«¢ Et fupinum animum in gravi derelinquere coeno ; 
“¢ Ferream ut foleam tenaci in voragine mula,” 

that in his time mules were wont to be fhod; and fo the empe- 
ror Nero had his draught mules guarded with filver [m], as his 
wife Poppaea had the feet of hers fecured with gold [x]. A mu- 
leteer alfo of Vefpafian alights, as he pretends, to get his mules 
fhod [0]. Voflius fhews from Palladius, I. c. 24. that mules 
were ufually fhod with fpartum, for by animal in that paflage 
mules and affes I prefume are intended ; and Pancirollus remarks 
very fenfibly in regard to Poppaea, <é id illi in mentem haud ve- 
‘¢ niffet, opinor, multo vero minus fatitatum ab ipfa fuiffet, nifi 
“jam tum calceari confueviflent equi ;” arguing and inferring 
with good propriety from horfes to mules, though perhaps the 


[4] Pancirolus, Lib. II. tit. 16. 
{/] xviii. 25. 

[m] Suetonius in Nerone, c. 3o. 
[2] Plin. N. H. xxxr. c. 11. 


[o] Sueton, in Vefpaf. c. 23. 
former 
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former were not fo commonly fhod as the latter. And indeed it 
muft be confeffed that in the third Georgic, if you except the 
paflage above quoted with the interpretation there given it, no 
notice is taken of fhoeing horfes, nor again in the Scriptores de 
Re Ruftica; and yet Ihave no doubt but they ufed it fome- 
times, and perhaps for their war-horfes more efpecially. Fabretti 
acknowledges he faw one fhod upon a marble; another we find 
fhod upon an Etrufcan monument; Pancirolus cites Nicetas for 
an equeftrian ftatue {hod with iron; Voflius teftifies in a paflage 
to be adduced below, that there are marks of fhoeing in the illu- 
mination of his MS. of the Hippiatrica; and Pliny alfo informs 
us, concurring therein with Ariftotle, that camels in long journies 
were likewife fhod [ #], juft as oxen are here in England when: 
they are intended to travel an hard road. 

But why, it may be afked, fhould mules and affes be more 
commonly fhod than horfes? I anfwer, thefe animals were much 
ufed in ancient times, more fo than horfes, for riding in Ju- 
‘daea [g], and for draught almoft every where [7]. befides, they 
are ufually more tractable and patient, affes efpecially ; and fhoe- 
ing, confequently, was much more eafily performed upon them. 

Tue difference of countries, and even of parts of countries, 
ought to be confidered in refpect of fhocing animals. Soft coun- 
tries do not require the provifion of fhoes. Some do not fhoe now 
with us, and others only fhoe the fore feet. The Perfians are- 
very heedlefs and indifferent about it [s]. The Aethiopians, who 
feldom ride, abfolutely neglect it, ‘* ideo nec ungulas eorum {oleis. 


[p] Pliny, N.H. x1. 45. and vide Ariftot. H. Anim. II. 1. See Job Lu- 
dolphus in Comment. p. 146, and Tavernier, Il. p. 29. 

[g}] Calmet Di. art. Horfe. Bifhop Sherlock, Diff. IV. 
_ [fr] Pitife. ad Suet. Ner. c. 30. Vefp.c. 23.. and fee below. 

[s] Thevenot. If, p. 113. : 


“ ferreis. 
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“ ferreis muniunt: fi per afrera et falebrofa loca eundum fit, eos 
«‘ ducunt, ipfi mulis infidentes [7].’” And even the Tartars, who 
are fo perpetually on horfeback, do not do it *¢ tempore vero hy- 
“emis, vils ob gclu afperis et duris, corio boum, etiam recenti, fi- 
«< aliud non fuppetat, pedes equoram fuorum involvunt [v]}.” 

‘T'nese are reafons why the practice might not be univerfal 
among ft the ancients, but fometimes might be applied, and fome- 
times omitted. Many forts of work, it is certain, can be per- 
formed by horfes without fhoeing, efpecially in fome regions; and. 
in a thoufand places abroad, the inhabitants, though they have 
horfes, know nothing of fhoeing them, at this day. 


To fay a word, in this place, of the material wherewith horfes 
were anciently fhod: gold and filver has been mentioned as ap- 
plied by the luxury of great perfonages; but iron was probably 
moft frequently ufed, both for horfes and mules. Voffius notes 
from Xiphilinus, that Poppaea’s mules were fome of them fur- 
nifhed in their feet omaplioss em ieeur bors [w], with fhoes made of a 
tough kind of broom twifted and gilt ; and I vehemently fufpedt, 
I offer it only though as a conjecture, that the golden fhoes of 
Poppaea’s mules recorded above from Pliny, might be only thefe 
creplia exiypuca. Voflius proves from Columella, that lame cattle 
had their feet dreffed and fecured with it [x]; and that the men of 
Africa and Spain, in which laft country the /partum chiefly grew, 
wore fhoes compofed of the fame matter. Nay, at this day, fays 


[¢] Job Ludolphus, Hift. Aethiopic. I. c. 10, 

{u] Idem in Commentario, p. 146. 

[w] Voffius ad Catull. p. 48. 

{x ] See more of fuch dreflings in Vegetius and Schott, ed. Vair, p, 185. 


he 
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the horfes, as well as men, have their feet covered with leather 
amoneit the Chinefe and other nations of the Eaft; and he 
tonadere that this mode of fhoeinz, efpecially were the fole or: 
under leather to. be ftuck full of nails, is not followed now, on. 
account of the injury often done to hoofs by ufing and driving 
nails, efpecially where the former happen to be brittle. Ariftotle 

exprefly teftities that camels were thod xopCedlivers Ly] by which, 
I apprehend, we are to underftand fhoes made of leather ae and. 
Xenophon mentions a cuftom of certain Afiatics to tie bags upon: 
their horfes feet, in order to prevent their finking in the faba. [a} 
ScALIGER thinks the fhoes of beafts, of whatever materials 
they confifted, were put on, and not faftened with nails [2]; ; and 
the words of Pliny concerning Poppaea’s mules feem to denote 
as much ; ¢ Noftraque aetate Poppaea, conjux Neronis principis, 
‘ delicatioribus jumentis fuis foleas ex auro quoque zuduere folebat.’ 
Bet Voffins much doubts this, * verum qua-ratione, fays he, 
¢ ab{que clavis id fiert poflit, non fatis liquet:’ and then goes on, . 
‘in vetufto exemplari Hippiatricorum Graecorum quod habco,. 
‘cuietiam picturae accedunt, clavorum quibus trapciantur ungulae 
‘figna et veitigia manifefte adparent.’ And yet the cxagli« 
emixpuce mentioned above could not well be naiied, but muft 
be drawn on and faltened in a different manner, perhaps by being 
tied round the leg, as the bags abovementioned in the cafe of 
fnow no doubt were; and as umodyuara ufed for the feleae or- 


fhoes of mules, feems to imply. . 


Ly], Hit. Anim. YP : 
[z] Vide Hutchinfon ad Kup. Ave€. p. 3cg. and Voffium ad Catull. J. c.: 
The Bucaneers in America ufed the knees or joints of the raw hides for fhoes. 
[a] Kup. Ava€. pe 319 
[4] See Pitifc. ad Suet. Ner, c. Zo. 
Vier. A; ei 
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To return from thefe digreffions to our fubject. In the Weft 


‘¢ Childeric, father of Clovis, founder of the French monarchy, 
‘* had his horfe fhod in the fifth century. It was then cuftomary 
*¢to inter the horfe along with his rider ; and when Childeric’s 
¢¢ monument was difcovered, anno 16§ 3, a horfe- fhoe of iron was 
‘« found amongtt other things. The fhoe is fmall ; whence it is 
‘< conjectured the animal it belonged to was of little fize. Per- 
‘“ haps only the greateft perfons had their horfes fhod in thofe 
* times ; and afterwards probably when the prattice of fhoeing was 
‘more general, the Franks only fhod their cavalry occafonally, 
“as in froft for example, even inthe ninth century.”[c] This we 
learn from a paflage in Pere Daniel, where, {peaking of the horfe 
of Louis le Debonnaire, anno 832, he fays, « La gelée qui avoit 
‘{uivi [les pluyes de P automne] avoit gafté les pieds dela pluf- 
‘ part des chevaux, qu’on ne pouvoit faire ferrer dans un pais 
« devenu tout d’un coup ennemi, lorfq’on y penfoit le moins [d].’ 


Here in England one has reafon to think they began to fhoe 
foon after the Norman Conqueft. William the Conqueror gave 
to Simon St. Liz, a noble Norman, the town of Northampton, © 
and the whole hundred of Falkley, then valued at 40/4 per an- 
num, to provide fhoes for his horfes\e]. * Henricus de Averyng 
¢ tenuit manerium de Morton in com. Effex in capite de domino 
‘rege per ferjantiam inveniendi unum hominem, cum uno equo 
‘precii Xs. e¢ quatuor ferris equorum, et uno facco de coreo, et 
* una brochea ferrea, quotiefcunque contigerit dominum regem ire 
«in Walliam cum exercitu, fumptibus fuis propriis per quadraginta 


}e] Montf. Antiq. of France, p. 4. and plate VI. 

{4} Hift. de France, I. p. 566. ; 

[¢] Dugd. Bar. 1. 58. ex Chron. Bromtoni, p. 974, 975. Blount’s Tenures, Pp. 50. 
Lf] Blount’s Tenures, p, 16. Morant’s Effex, I, 144, ex Placit. Coron. 13 
Eo 
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‘dies.” Henry de Ferres or de Ferrers, who came in with the 
Conqueror, took his name, as it fhould feem, from his employment 
of fhoeing ; not that he was himfelf a fhoer of horfes, a farrier, 
but as appointed to direct or fuperintend that bufinefs, in the na- 
ture of a praefecius fabrorum | g|; and fo, when after the cru- 
fades it became the cuftom for families to take coat-armour heredi- 
tarily, a charge of fix horfe-fhoes Sable on a field Argent was af- 
fumed by this great houfe [4]. William the Conqueror brought 
many horfe with him when he invaded Engiand [7]; and moft 
probably the art of fhoeing entered the ifland at that time. As for 
the Danes, who landed here {fo often before, they feldom or never 
brought any horfe along with them; but whenever they were 
mounted, it was by means of the Englifh horfes which they pro- 
cured here [4]. Of the Britons, and their proceedings in the affair 
of fhoeing we know nothing, though we are affured they did not 
want horfes, either for their chariots, or for mounting [7]; and as 
for the Saxons, Lincolnfhire and Eaft-Anglia, the two diftri€ts 
which feem chiefly to have abounded with horfes in their days 
[m], are both of them countries that could carry on horfe-bufinefs 
without fhoeing [7]. Thus, in all probability, the cuftom of 
fhoeing was introduced at the Conqueft; and from that aera has 
been the genera/, though not univer/al, practice of the Englifh, as in 


[g] Vegetius, Lib. II. c. 11. 

[4] Brocke’s Catalogue, p. 65. 

[i] He had three horfes killed under him; fee Stowe, p. 99. Speed, p. 423. 
Hayward, p. 66, & feq. Montf. Antiq. of France, p. 27, 28. ‘The horfes of 
his army appear to have been fhod in the tapeftry of Bayeux, ib. pl. xlix. 

[A] Affer. Menev. p.15. Rapin, I. p. 321. | 

(/] Affer. and Rapin, loc. cit. 

[m] See the Effay on the Coins of Cunobelin, paffim. 

[n] See Camd. Lincolnfh. col, 549. 
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fome places, from the nature of the foil and of bufinefs, the feafons 
of the year, and the like circumftances, it might, without damage 
to the beafts, be omitted. And fhould we fuppofe, that amongft 
the ancients, among the Thetfalians, and others, regard was had 
to exigence and circumitances in fhoeing, or omitting it, it would » 
be no unreaionable or improbable conjeQure. 


SAMUEL PEGGE. 


Whittington, Sept. 14, 1771. : 
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XI. The Queftion confidered, whether England formerly 
produced any Wine from ony By the Reverend 
Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Society of ANTIQUARIES, Feb. 24, 1771. 


T has been a prevailing notion, that England formerly pro- 

duced fome wine; and fomething in fupport of that opinion 
was offered to the Society in 1763, on the introduétion, pro- 
grefs, ftate, and condition, of the vine in England, and the me- 
moir was fo well received as to merit a place in the Archacolo- 
gia*, A gentleman of great knowledge, however, a confiderable 
Antiquary, and a worthy member of the Society, has fince been 
pleafed to combat this notion, and to affign certain reafons for his 
diffent, in that noble and very elaborate work Od/ervations on the 
more ancient Statutes, &c. p. 207, & feq. Whence it fhould feem 
a duty incumbent upon me, either to give up the point in quef- 
tion, or to invalidate his arguments; and the latter, under the 
Society’s favour, I propofe here to attempt, with all proper defer- 
ence and regard to the fuperior abilities of the Honourable and 
very learned Mr. Barrington. 

I can agree readily with our author that the Statute 9 E. III, 
or A. D. 1535, which reftrains foreigners from exporting wine, 
does not neceffarily imply that fuch wines were of Enelith 
growth ; for we do not find in our hiftories, that the preceding 


eV ol. 1. Ps B16. 
years 
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years had been particularly unfavourable, fo as to occafion a 
fearcity of that commodity. . Wines of foreign growth were pro- 
bably intended; and indeed I am not aware that any perfon has 
ever drawn an inference from that Statute in favour of the Eng- 
lith vineyards. Mr. Barrington, however, has feized an occafion 
from the words of the Statute, of delivering his opinion concern- 
ing thefe pretended Englifh vineyards, and of declaring that he 
thinks them either to have been orchards, with Sir Robert At- 
kins, or rather, according to his own particular fentiments, cur- 
rant-gardens; in fhort, any thing elfe but true and proper 
vineyards. 

Mr. Barrington opines, that ¢ the latitude in which this ifland 
‘ is fituated fufficiently contradicts what is fo generally believed 
‘ at prefent concerning our vineyards and vines.’ But this is an 
argument that cannot ftand againft facts, by which, and by which 
alone, the capability of a climate to produce a fruit of any kind 
muft undoubtedly be determined. ‘To thefe then we muft go, 
and to them I fhall here have recourfe; only I thall beg leave 
previoufly to remark, that the latitude of London may be ftated, 
with Mr. Maitland, at 51 degrees and 32 minutes, and that it is 
an indubitable truth, that iflands are warmer than continents... 
The reafon of which, as given by Cicero, is, ¢ maria agitata ventis. 
‘ita tepefcunt, ut intelligi facile poffit in tantis illis humoribus - 
‘inclufum effe calorem; nec enim ille externus et adventitius ha- 
‘ bendus eft tepor, fed ex intimis maris partibus agitatione €xci- 
‘tatus: quod noftris quoque corporibus contingit, cum motu 
‘ atque exercitatione recalefcunt [4]. But whatever becomes of the 
philofopher’s mode of explaining it, the thing is certainly fo; and 
therefore the elegant Minucius Felix, {peaking of our ifland, fays 


[4] Cicero, de Nat. Deor. II. § 10, 
with 
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2. 
with the greateft propriety, ‘ Britannia fole deficitur, fed circum- 
‘ fluentis maris tepore recreatur {c},’ where fee the commentators. 
This accords perfe&tly with modern obfervation ; the late Lord 
Anfon remarking, in refpec&t of Falkland Iflands, in 518 
fouth latitude, correfpondent to that of London, that they 
mutt be temperate, meaning as to cold weather, in that fituation, 
as being iflands at a diftance from the continent. T'he words are, 
‘ Either of thefe places (Pepys’s Ifland and Falkland’s Tflands), as 
‘ they are iflands at a confiderable diftance from the continent, 
* may be fuppofed, from their latitude, to lie in a climate fufficiently 
* temperate [d]. Monfieur Rapin alfo declares concerning Ireland, 
* Exceffive heat and cold are feldom known there, becaufethe va- 
* pours rifing from the furrounding fea generally qualify thefe 
* two extremes [e].’ Our climate therefore may have a con- 
fiderable advantage in refpect of warmth over places of the fame 
latitude on the continent ; and we fubmit it to enquiry, whether 
fome of the aufterer wines may not grow on the Rhine, or on the 
Maine, in latitudes as high as 49 degrees, which may equal per- 
haps in coldnefs ours of 514. 

To prove that the produétion of fruits does not always depend 
upon climates, fee Strahlenberg’s Defcription of the North and 
Eaftern parts of Europe and Afia, p. 122, 182. 

Bur as to this affair of climate, it is beft to go to fats. Now 
the wine made by Mr. Toke of Godington in Kent, Sir Henry 
Lyttelton, Dr. Ralph Bathurft, &c. { f] ought, methinks, to put 
the aptitude of our climate for this purpofe entirely out of all 
difpute. When therefore Sir Thomas de la Moor, in the Life of 


[c] § 18. 
[¢] Anfon’s Voyage, p. 91. 4to edit. 
[e] Rapin, I, p. 234. 
{f] Stowe, p. 224. 
Edward 
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Edward II.[g] mentions the wine of thelfle of Lundy[4, (called there 
by miftake Conday) one has not the leaft reafon to queftion his 
veracity, or to diftruft his reprefentation ; Mr. Stowe had certainly 
no objection to it. The ftreet now denominated the Vineyard, 
within the walls of the city of London [7], might produce for- 
merly, we think, very paflable grapes; fince in London, as it 
feems, they had vines very commonly i in their gardens in the reign 
of Edward III [4]; and in the year 1151 Robert de Sigillo, 
bifhop of London, and many others with him, were poifoned by 
eating grapes [/]. Thus facts, on which fo much depends in this 
cafe, appear to be altogether on our fide. 

Ir is fuggefted again, that ¢ All experience fhews, that the 
‘northern parts of Europe grow warmer, in proportion to their 
‘cultivation; from whence it is very clear, that England is more 
‘proper for vineyards in the eighteenth century, than it could 
‘ have been in the thirteenth or fourteenth.’ But this point is by 
no means fo clear and incontefted, as is here pretended; for Mr, 
Gordon will tell you [mw], that aflarting of lands and cutting 
down timber occafioned barrennefs in refpe&t of fruit-at Bermu- 
das, where the fall of the cedars, which formerly fheltered their 
fruit from hurtful winds, is now the caufe of its being. continually 
blafted ; infomuch that they have none of thofe fine oranges and 
ether fruits defcribed by the poet.in his Bartel ‘of the. Sommer 
Iflands {n}. And in Monfieur le Poivre’s Voyages a’un Pbhil- 


[z] P. 599. 

[4] See the Archaeologia, and Camden, ‘col. xc. 

[2] Maitland, p. 31. 

[4] Idem, p. 133. See Bagford’s Letter to Herne, in Lelani’s s Colle€&tanea, 
v. 1. p. Ixxv, where are mentioned Vine-/ireet in Hatton-garden, and St. (2es 
inthe Fields. Add to thefe the Vineyard by Houndfditch, and Vine- treet, Piccadil lly. 

[/] Johan. Hagulftad. inter X Script. col. 278. 

[ma | Geographical Grammar, p. 403. 

[x] Waller’s Poems, p. 49. edit. 1758. 
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Sopbe, itis obferved ofthe Ifle of France, that, being once covered 

with woods, the colonifts totally deftroyed them by fire, and 
‘ the confequence was, that they expofed their cultivated land to. 
‘ the violence of the winds, which frequently {weep away every 
‘ thing upon them [o0].’ The grubbing of woods, it feems, has 
not always that beneficial effect, in regard of fruit, which Mr. 
Barrington fuppofes. He, I am fenfible, inclines to think that 
climates are at this day more mild then they were anciently [A] ; 
but to judge from our own feelings, in the late winter and fpring 
in England, we have no reafon to think ours is at all altered for 
the better, but continues much m fate quo. On the whole, 
Mr. Barrington’s pofition here is fo far from being clear and con- 
fonant to experience, that many, Iam perfuaded, will incline to 
think in oppofition to him, that, in general, the more open a 
country is, and the lefs fheltered with woods, the colder it will 
certainly be; and that now, in the 18th century, our grounds 
are not quite fo warm as they were in the 13th or 14th, 
through that alteration which the face of the country has under- 
gone by meansof aflarts and expofures. But whence then arofe, 
you may afk, thofe horrible famines which we read of now and 
then in hiftory ? Not merely from feverity of cold, but various 
other, and fometimes concurring caufes; the unfkilfulnefs of the 
times in agriculture ; the fmall quantity of land then in tillage ; 
the variablenefs of our climate; unkindly {prings; wet and cloudy 
fummers (q] ; and perhaps other untoward incidents ; when, un- 
der fuch inclemencies, the grapes no doubt would fuffer alone 
with the other fruits, aud it would be deemed a dad year for them, 
as it happens at this very feafon of 1770 in many parts, 


[o] Gent. Mag. 1769, p. 496. 
[p] In Phil. Tranf and Obfervat’ons on the Statutes, p. 207. 
[q} Maitland, Hiftory of London, p, 502. 
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Anp fo if the Thames is not now fo often frozen as it feems to 
have been formerly, it is not owing to any melioration of the 
climate in general, but the now common ufe of fea-coal in Lon- 
don and its environs; and, fince the prefent vaft enlargement, the 
greater, perhaps quadruple, confumption of fuel in general at this 
time, compared with that of former ages. Certainly, fuch an im- 
menfe quantity of fulphureous and bituminous fmoke perpetually 
impeuding over the river in winter that calidoque involvuitur undique 
Jumo, Ovid Met. 232, muft have a mighty effet on the per- 
pendicular defcent of thofe icy or freezing particles which would 
etherwife incommode it. 
Tue learned author obferves next, that the vulgar © notion 
* feems to have been chiefly taken up from fome old family deeds, 
« that make mention of Vineae, but which Sir Robert Atkyns hath 
‘ proved to fignify only orchards, and that cyder and perry were 
« called Vina, or wines [r].’ Now venerable Bede was too good a 
claflic not to know the true fenfe of Vinea, and he wrote better 
Latin himfelf than to ufe that word for an orchard of apples and 
pears, and yet he fays exprefily, {peaking of Britain, Vineas etiam 
quibufdam in locis germinans [s]. R. Higden evidently underftood 
the paflage of the proper and true vineyard [7]; for, in refpe& of 
Ireland, he contradiéts Bede [u]; and yet furely Ireland was not 
deftitute of apples and pears. So when we read that Winchefter 
was famous for its Bacchus [w], we are obliged to: underftand 
wine by that metonymy, as Winchefter was never particularly 
eminent for its orchards. Giraldus Cambrenfis, in his book de 


[ r'] Sir Robert Atkyns’s Gloucefterfhire, p. 32. 
fs] Eccl. Mift. I. c. 1. 
[¢] Higden, Polychron. p. 192. 

[uJ Ibid. p. 180. 

[ew] See the Archaeologia, p. 325. 

rebus 
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rebus a fe gefiis [x], {peaking of the proceedings in the Refeétory 
at the Priory of Canterbury, fays, ‘ad haec etiam in tanta abun- 
¢ dantia vinum hic videas et ficeram, pigmentum et claretum, 
* muftum et medonem, atque moretum, et omne quod ebriare 
‘poteft, adeo ut, &c.? Where common wine is evidently dif- 
tinguifhed from cyder, fpiced wine, claret, muft, mum, and 
mulberry wine. The like dittinQion we meet with in Hen. 
Huntingdon, ¢ Singulis vafis vini, medonis cervifiae, pigmenti, 
‘ morati, ficerae, &c.” [y]. So that it would be perfectly ridicu- 
lous to fuppofe, that our ancient authors did not know the dif- 
ference between wine, and cyder and perry. But what is more 
exprefs to the purpofe, Mr. Lambarde, the great Kentifh Anti- 
quary, tells us, that when Edward II, in his rgth year, was at 
Bockinfold, Haymo de Hethe, bifhop of Rochefter, fent him thi- 
ther ¢ a prefent of his drinkes, and withal both wine and grapes 
* of his own growth in his vineyard at Halling, which is now a 
¢ good plain meadow[x]}.’ Edward, it feems, in his return from 
the fea coafts, came through the Weald of Kent, which he might 
well do in the month of September [a]. Indeed it does not ap-, 
pear to me at prefent whence Mr. Lambarde learned this particu- 
lar concerning the bifhop’s prefent at that time; but this is cer- 
tain, that he was not only a moft curious and inquifitive man, 
but alfo lived at Halling, and had a valuable property there, 
infomuch that his teftimony is of great weight. For though it 
fhould be allowed toSir Robert Atkyns and Mr. Barrington, that 
Vinea might be ufedcatachreftically in the county of Gloucefter, 


{x]In Angl. Sacr. II. p. 483. 
[y] P. 367. 
{z] Perambul. of Kent, p. 419. 
[a] Rapin, I. p. 399- 
bz ‘ where 
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where apples fo greatly abounded, for an orchard, yet it is here 
abfolutely fixed to its primitive and natural fenfe. Other drinkes 
are not only fpecified ; but the wine and grapes, by way of con- 
tradiftinétion to them, are particularly mentioned. And for the 
further confirmation of this point, William de Dene, the hifto- 
rian of the fee of Rochefter, a Notary Public, who was living 
near, if not at the time, reports, that this bifhop, four years be- 
fore, had renewed his vineyard at Halling: ¢ poft feftum (Natalis 
*domini) versis Hallynge divertens, vineam deftructam exco- 
‘ lere [4] fecit per totam Quadragefimam [c].” This place feems 
to have been peculiarly adapted to the culture of vines ; and in- 
deed it is a warm and promifing fituation; for the abbefs of Mal- 
ling hadalfoa vineyard here, the bifhops of Rochefter receiving 
from her, as we read in another author, a boar anda portion 
of wax, pro decimis vinearum de Hallynges(d]. To return to- 
Mr. Lambarde 3. He again fpeaks fully to the point in his Topo- 
graphical Diftionary,. p. 423, where he vouches the records of 
Windfor for tythe being paid * of wine preffed out of grapes that 
‘ grewe in the little parke there, to the abbott of Waltham, and 
‘ that accompts have bene made of the charges of planting the 
¢ vines, that greue in the faid parke, as alfo of making the wynes, 
« whereof fome partes weare fpent in the houfeholde, and fome 
‘ folde for the king’s profite.’ I fhall make no other reflection 
upon this paflage, but that Mr. Lambarde was a perfon that un- 
derftood what he read, and well knew what he wrote. The 
grapes of Nic. Toke of Goddington, Sir Henry Lyttelton, and Dr. 
Ralph Bathurft, were certainly not apples; and in Robert Swap- 


[4] This is common in the Monkifh writers for excoli. See below in the 
fame page, and often afterwards; alfo R. Swapham, p. 105 faepe, 108, 109- 
[c] Wharton, Angl. Sacr.I. p. 363, 
[@] Ibidem, p. 389. 
ham, 
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ham, p. 105, a garden is expreffly diftinguifhed from a vineyard, 
as wine is plainly diftinguifhed from meathin Evan Evans, p.8[e]. 
Lord Lyttelton alfo informs us, vol. III. p. 269, that ¢ in differ- 
“ent years of Kine Henry the Second’s reign allowances were 
‘ made to the officer who farmed Wind/or of that prince, for wine, 
‘ perry, and cyder,’ where thefe articles are clearly diftinguifhed 
from one another. 

Bur here intervenes a ftring of queftions, not difficult indeed 
to anfwer, but to which it is expected fome regard fhould be had. 
Firft, it is afked, when vineyards were firft introduced here? To 
this it may be anfwered ; foon after the year 280, when the Pro- 
vincials were taught the ufe of wine, and the manner of culti- 
vating the plant, by the Romans. 

Ir is afked next, when thefe vines, which anfwered fo well 
centuries ago, were dropped, and for whatreafon ? They declined: 
gradually, when better wine could be had cheap fromour French: 
provinces. The advancement of agriculture, no doubt, contributed 
in part to the relinquifhment of them ; and flothfulnefs probably 
did the reft. But this I fhall refer to what has been alleged’ 
in the Archaeologia [ f']. 

Tue following queftion is of a fingular nature, yet carries but 
little weight : * What are the Saxon terms, or thofe of the Engli(h 
« Gloffaries, for a vine, wine-prefs, the vigneron, &c. (for which: 
‘we have even now no word in our language) at the fame 
‘ time that vimea and its derivatives take up many pages in Du- 
‘ Cange, and the tate Supplement to it by Carpentier ?’ But we are 
under no neceflity to fuppofe, that our vineyards here in the 
Saxon age, or even in the Poft-normannic times, were always 


[e] See him alfo, p. 87.. 
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of confequence enough to employ particular fervants or officers. 
They were probably committed in moft places to the fervants that 
had the care of the gardens of the palaces and monafteries, How- 
ever, in the reign of King Henry the Second, as we learn from 
Lord Lyttelton, /aco citato, an allowance was made to the fherft 
‘ for mony delivered to his vine dreffer at Rockingham, and for 
‘ neceflaries for the vineyard.” And it is certain, that the name of 
Vinitor occurs in the Annals of Dunftaple, where we read ¢ Prior 
*« dirationavit apud Scaccarium mifericordiam Stephani vinitoris et 
¢ Petri vinitoris fui {g],’ which may be tranflated Vine-dreffer. 
The word pinizepd occurs in the Saxon Chronicle [4], and pin- 
<eapid in the Saxon verfion of St. Matth. xxi. 33 [z] ; where the 
wine-prefs is termed very emphatically pin-ppingan. It would. 
be unreafonable to expect, that our vine-dreflers here in England 
fhould be currently defcribed by a particular name. The labour- 
ers confequently in St. Matth. c, xx. are only called deg and 
in Luc. xiii. 7. hypoe. - 

Ir is afked laftly, « Why do we not fee the vines thooting 
‘from the ftouls where they formerly grew, as nothing is more 
< difficult to be thoroughly grubbed up ? Did vines grow wild, 
there would be fome force.in this objection ; but as there is fuch a 
thing as grubbing, which certainly would be done effectually 
whenever the management of ground was to be changed, it is 
obvious to fuppofe, that, in fuch cafe, the very ftouls would 
be dug up. Thus, when Domitian ordered the half of every 
vineyard in the provinces to be converted into arable land, the 
peafants that complied with the injunction, we may depend upon 


[g! Annal. Dunftapl. p. 94. 

[4] P. 240. 

{#] So alfo afterwards, and Chap. xx. 1, 2. 8. Vineyard is as legitimate an 
Englifh word as orchard or hopyard, From hence the furname Vineyard probably. 
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it, found ways and means to get rid of the old roots. The hop, 
I prefume, runs as deep into the ground as the vine; and yet the 
hop- yards in Kent are very frequently turned intoother modes of 
cultivation. 

Mr. Barrington excufes himfelf.from giving an anfwer to a 
paflage in William of Malmefbury, cited by Camden, in his Ac- 
count of Gloucefterfhire, ‘ which, he fays, feems to me moft 
‘ clearly to relate to cyder, and not to wine from the grape.’ 
The paflage here referred to occurs in the author, p. 283; and ! 
fhall here give it at length, as he thinks it fo clear in his favour, 
and that fo much may be collected from it. William, {peaking 
of Gloucefterfhire, fays, ‘Terra omnis frugum opima, fru@tuum 
‘ ferax hic et fola naturae gratia, illicculturae folertia, ut quamvis 
* taediofum perfocordiam provocet ad laborisillecebram, ubi centu- 
‘ plicato foenore refponfura fit copia. Cernas tramites publicos 
* veflitos pomiferis arboribus non infitiva manus induftria, fed ipfius 
*folius humi natura. Ipfa fe terra {ponte fubrigit in fructus, 
* eofque fapore et {pecie caeteris plurimum praeftantes. Quorum 
¢ plures ante annum marcefflere nefciunt, ut omnes ufque ad novos 
‘ fucceflores praeftent officium. Regio plufguam alae Angliae 
* provincia vinearum frequentia denfior, proveinu uberior, fa- 
‘ pore jucundior, vina enim ipfa bibentium ora trifti non torquent 
¢ acredine, quippe quae parum debeant [f. cedant] Gallicis dulce- 
‘dine.’ [appeal now tothe whole world, whether in this paflage 
the vine is not in the cleareft manner diftinguifhed from the apple- 
tree ? He firft {peaks of the corn, then the apple-trees, and laftly 
the vines. He fpecifies particularly the exguifite taffe of the fruits. 
of both the latter; for it would be perfe&tly abfurd to fuppofe him. 
to be {peaking to the end of the quotation of one and the fame 
thing. No; William of Malmefbury was too good a writer to 
commend the flavour. of the Gloucefterfhire apples in the, words 


Japore 
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Japore jucundior, after faying concerning them before, eo/que fa- 
pore et fpecie caeteris plurimum praeflantes ; whence it is moft evi- 
dent, that in the words fapore jucundior he is pronouncing on a 
different kind of fruit, that is, the grape; fo that I have not the 
Jeaft doubt but both Mr. Twyne [4] and Mr. Camden underftood. 
Malmefbury rightly. 

WHEREFORE, to draw towards a can dlubaee though vimea, 
vinetuin, vinale, and vinena, may poflibly, by a latitude of expref- 
fion, mean here and there an orchard; yet, in moft cafes, they fig- 
nify a trueand proper vineyard. You may fay, perhaps, as this 
gentleman does, they were not common ; and it will be confeffed 
they were not fo common in England as orchards arenow, butne- 
verthelefs there were certainly fome, andmany fubfifting at once, 
in every century fince the Conqueft ; few of our greater sii gone 
foundations, inthe fouth at leaft, as [takeit, being without them, 

Bur, before'l difmifs the fubject, I fhall beg leave to fubjoin a 
few words on this gentleman’s peculiar notion concerning thecur- 
rant or uva-Corinthiaca. Mr. Barrington thinks, ‘that if our an- 
‘ ceftors ever made wine,-it was from the juice of the currants, 
and not from the grape,’ meaning by currants the fruit of the 
ribes vulgaris [/], or currant of the garden; andnot the.wva Corin= 
thiaca properly fo called, of which our people knew nothing till 
the Levant traders broughtit from Zante inthe reign of King Henry 
Vill [m], though the rides has now fo generally taken its name. 
But here one might afk feveral queftions of the like nature with 


[*] Joh. Twynus, de Rebus Albion. p. 116. 

{/| Of this fruit, whofe name Mr. Barrington could not find in the DiStion- 
aries of pure Latinity or the Gloffaries, we have a good account in Dr. Hyde de 
Reiig. Vet. Perf. p. 5403; whence it appears to be of northern extraction, and 
to be called Rib, both in Norway and Sweden. 

[m] Anecdotes of Britifh Topograph, 1780, vol. I. p. 133. 
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thofe which he has put in refpect of the grape. When currants were 
introduced? whether fo early as the Norman Conqueft ? by what 
name they anciently occur, as the term wva Corinibiaca can be but 
modern, and ries is alfo allowed to be but a modern name [7]? 
The vineyard, or currant garden, according to this author, was 
certainly as old as the Conqueft [o]; and indeed Mr. Barrington 
{uppofes the rides might be known here five or fix centuries ago ; 
but this may be juftly doubted, unlefs we had fome authority for 
it, which I imagine we have not. I will not be fanguine in a ne- 
gative of this nature; however, I muft think it was incumbent 
upon Mr. Barrington to have given us ove at leaft. 

THERE were hundreds of people in this ifland, and amongft them 
many monks and ecclefiaftics, who had feen rea/ grapes in the fo- 
reign dominions of our kings, and even the wvae Corinthiacae in the 
Levant, and certainly were well acquainted with the difference be- 
tween them and our rides, both as to the fruit, and the tree or 
fhrub they grow upon; infomuch that it will be thought ex- 
ceeding ftrange, that not one of our writers, amongft fo many as 
have mentioned our vines, wine, and vineyards, fhould have drop- 
ped a fingle word concerning thefe rides. ” 

Besipes, can any one think that currant wine, fuppofing any 
to have been made here in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
or 1220, could be of confequence enough to employ a proper offi- 
cer, and probably more than one, to attend the fhrubbery? See 
the paflage cited above from the Annals of Dunftaple. Indeed 
it is almoft ridiculous to fuppofe, that fuch great oeconomitts, as 
the religious fraternities ufually were, fhould keep two fervants, 


{x] Mr. Barrington, p. 208, 
[eo] Archaeologia, p. 317. 
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under the denomination of vinitores, as was done at Dunftaple, 
merely for the fake of making currant wine. 

Haymo pre Herne again, after the roth of September [ ], 
probably the 23d or ‘24th of that month, new ftile, prefented his 
grapes to Edward IJ. which therefore muft have been proper 
grapes, as the feafon of currants was then in a manner over, and 
grapes on the contrary began to be in perfection: This is urged 
upon a prefumption, that, fuppofing there were currants in Eng- 
land then, yet our people were entirely unacquainted at that time 
of day with the modern mode of preferving them with mats or 
nets. Nor is it at all probable, that the Rochefter hiftorian would 
take notice, as above, of that prelate’s cultivating his fhrubbery of 
currants; that another author there fhould think it worth while to 
mention a compofition for the tithe of them, and that the tithe 
fhould be fo valuable as is there ftated; and laftly, that the records 
of Windfor fhould fpecify the tithe of common currants apart from 
other frurts, and be fo particular on that fubjet. Thefe things 
muft appear very wonderful toall thinking and unprejudiced minds; 
very inconfiftent, however, with the opinion of Sir Robert Atkyns, 
whofe authority for faying the Englifh vineyard was nothing but 
an orchard, and our wines confequently nothing but cyder and 
perry, is vouched formally by our author above, and great deference 
paid to it. But what are we to do in this cafe? whofe notion are we 
to adopt? In fhort, error is like a deviation from a right line ; it is 
vague, multifarious, not to fay endlefs: and, till Sir Robert Atkyns 
and Mr. Barrington are agreed, the fureft way feems to be to abide 
by the plain. and literal interpretation of the terms vinea and vine- 
yard, which bids fo fair to be the true one. 


pe SAMUEL PrcGe. 
Whittington, fuly 9, 1770... 


[p] Rapin, I. p. 399. | 
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XII. Mr. Pegge’s Ob/ervations on the Growth of the. 

Vine in England confidered and anfwered, by the Hon. 

Daines Barrington, iz a Letter to the Rev. the Dean 
of Exeter. 


Read at the Society of AntrquarigEs, March 14, 21, 1771. 


DEAR SiR, 


S you was fo obliging the other day as to permit me to 
aN perufe fome objections which Mr. Pegge bath made to 
what I have faidin ‘ The Obfervations upon the ancient Statutes,”’ 
with regard to vines not having been cultivated in England fome 
centuries jince; 1 have read his remarks with that attention with 
which the arguments of fo learned an antiquary will always deferve 
to be confidered. 


As, from the introduétion of this differtation of Mr. Pegge’s, I 
find it is intended to be read before the Society of Antiquaries, I 
think it is incumbent upon me to lay before them my reafons why 
I ftill continue to be unconvinced by what Mr. Pegge hath been 
pleafed to advance. 

Papers of controverfy are never fo well underftood, as when 
both fides are indulged witha hearing at the fame time. I have 
therefore been favoured by you with Mr. Pegge’s Treatife for 
fome days, in order to make the beft defence I am capable of 
againit his ingenious and learned arguments; and I have no doubt 
but that you will permit it to be read to the Society, whilft the 
impreffion of what Mr. Pegge hath urged is frefh, and in its 
full force. 

K 2 As 
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As Mr. Pegge refers fometimes to what he hath infifted upon 
in a differtation on the fame point, which is publifhed in the firft 
Volume of the Archaeologia, I fhall endeavour to’ invalidate the 
force of what he hath urged both in the one and the other. 

Ir I donot mifunderftand Mr. Pegge, he doth not mean to in- 
fit that vineyards were ever very common in this country ; 


and therefore there is not really fo much in difpute between us as 
may be at firft imagined. 


Iv is not worth Ta hihe to contend with him whether a few ‘allie 
viduals might not perhaps try the experiment, nor what might be 
the fuccefs of it: Mr. Pegge in this is more candid than thofe who 
have maintained the fame opinion before him. | 

Tue whole of the controverfy will depend upon the fignifica- 
tion of the word vinea, as well as its derivatives; and Carte hath 
obferved, before me, “ that moft fuch difputes on points: of anti- 
“¢ quity arife from the want of a due attention to the diétion of the 
« age in which an ancient writer lived, and from the indetermi- 
“¢ nate and general expreflions of the compilers of our old chro- 
“ nicles [a].”’ 

As the whole however which I have ventured to advance on 
this head depends upon grapes {carcely ripening ever in England at 
prefent without the afliftance of a wall (where they likewife moft 
commonly fail) it is neceflary that this faé&t mutt be previoufly 
fettled between us; efpecially as Mr. Pegge, in the Archaeologia, 
mentions inftances of vineyards which have fucceeded in more 
modern times, 

OpruLENT and whimfical men may have undoubtedly made 
trials of this fort, and have been willing to deceive themfelves for 
a certain time, by mixing brandy, fugar, and other ingredients, to. 
make their wine tolerably palatable. The ground however being 


[2] Vol. II. p. 242. 
totally 
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totally thrown away on which fuch vineyards are planted, and the 
cultivation being an expenfive one, in a few years 
—** laughing Ceres reaflumes the land [4].’’ 

, Pope. 


Taxis, [can moft boldly prophecy, will be the fate of every 
Englith vineyard; or in any other part of Europe, in the fame 
northern latitude as even the moft fouthern parts of Great Bri- 
tain [c]. : 

THAT any one can poflibly believe the contrary on fome 
vague expreffions in the old chronicles feems rather aftonifhing.. 
Mr. Pegge indeed relies upon the wine which was made from 
Mr. King’s vineyard at Brompton ; but when Mr. King’s next: 
neighbour would tell him that his grapes on a fouthern wall are: 
feldom good, what is to be the magic which will ripen them in: 
Mr. King’s two or three acres of vineyard, which mer not: 
the fame additional warmth ? 

Ir what I have aflerted is not moft notorious to every inha- 
bitant of this ifland, I muft own,. that the whole I have ventured: 
to advance on this head is built on a moft weak foundation. 

AssuMING it however to bea known and indifputable fa, it 
is not neceflary for me to enter into any difcuffion whether the 
climate of Great Britain is not become more mild than it was,. 


[6] Thus Thomas Earl of Arundel attempted to introduce a vineyard at Al- 
bury, as did the Honourable Charles Howard at Deepden.. See Camden in 
Surrey. 

[c] Liebaut begins his 4gth oe tae of his Adaifon Ruftique inthe following 
manner 3 

“¢ In fuch countries as the vine cannot bear fruit on account of the cold diftem- 
‘¢ perature of the air ;” and he then inftances Bretagne,.Normandy, Mans, Char-- 
train, and Touraine. Surflet’s Tranflation of Liebaut, printed in 1616, folio, 

Lord Bacon alfo obferves, that the. grapes in France will not ripen but very 
near the ground ; and that in England they require a fouth wall. Cent. V. Ex- 
pers. 430, 432+ 

which: 
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which I have always confidered as a fettled confequence from 
its improvement in agriculure, 

THE point in-conteft 1s, whether Barend could have ever 
had-any number of vineyards, as a common article of cultiva- 
tion. Now as I take upon myfelf to fay that fuch vineyards will 
not fucceed in the prefent century; it therefore lies upon Mr. 
Pegge to prove that the climate was milder fome centuries ago 
than it is now, as I am in poffleflion of this fact, which is a ftub- 
born one. : 

I sHALL now endeavour to fettle Are meaning of the word 
vinum, and its derivatives; the want of which is the occafion of 
the prefent point in difpute. 

The terms owos or vinum, when ufed by claffical authors, who 
wrote in countries where vines ripened kindly, are undoubtedly 
to be applied in moft inftances to a liquor made from the juice 
‘of grapes: however, they are fometimes ufed to fignify wine 
from other ingredients, . 

Tuus Herodotus twice mentions wine produced from Srapes; 
which he need not have done, if owo¢g did not t fometimes. import 
.a liquor made from other fruits. ; 

ee A100] ccs OE Tht wot owvos LLM ENO, p-.104. edit. Gale. 

6 Koes owos apmmedivos cvaridoete”” ibid. P. EIS. 

“* Owe Oe peev By. exonrdla B% oot Ty wee mpety exbrsComevea ee 75 
“ YwumeroU, eTEgou OE yAguxou TiVOS Capglapinou evenopydyoay. 4 The em- 
bafly of Juftin to the Perfians, Byz, Hitt. Vol. I. p. 103. 
edeeVien. | | 

‘Tue {weet liquor here alluded to,and called wine, was probably 
a compofition from honey, fomewhat like our metheglin; and 
therefore, according to the ancient mythology, Bacchus was con- 
fidered as the firft difcoverer of the ufes which might be made of 
honey, as well as of grapes: : 


‘—. & a Baccho mella reperta ferunt.” 
Ovip. Fatti, I L. Wha eax: 


wr THE 
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Tue fame God_is for the fame reafons faid to have taught the 
northern nations how to brew from corn [4]. 

Tue word vinum is applied by Pliny in the fame extenfive 
fenfe as the word owos by the Greek writers. 

¢¢ Fiunt vina ete pomis.” L, xiv. c. 16. 

«Fit vinum ex aqua ac melle tantum.” Ibid. c, 17. 

Tus fame author defcribes the fruit of the amomum, and 
gives it the appellation of wv@, though the tree is very effen- 
tially different from the vine. 

He likewife in other parts (together with Columella) {peaks 
of the vindemta mellis [e}. 

From thefe citations it appears, that even in the ages of 
clafiical antiquity the meaning of this word depended upon the 
context, 

Tue material point however is, to difcover. its genuine figni-- 
fication in times when moft corrupt Latinity prevailed, though 
vinum, vinea, &c. are admitted to be very pure and claffical terms. 

Tuus the words monfirum, pons, vinitor, are ufed by the 
writers of the Auguftan age, and I believe invariably. in the fame 
fenfe, viz. 2 monfter, a bridge, anda vigneron ot vine-dreffer; yet 
in Lesa the firft of thefe always imports a review or 
mufter of an army; as, ‘* De monftris capiendis” is rather a. 
common title in that compilation. 

Tue fecond a caufeway, or flairs to the river, at leaftin one 
inftance, as. it. is applied to a bridge near the Temple in. 


London [ /]. 


[d] Diod. Sic. ]. iv. c. 2. 

[e} Flacourt, who publifhed his voyage to Madagafcar fo late as 1661, ufés the 
French word vin in the fame fenfe: ‘* Les peres des enfans font apporter dit 
‘¢ yin, ou. bien auparavant ont apporté du miel pour en faire.” p. 62. 

[f] See an order De ponte Novi Templi Londoniae reparando. Rymer, vol. 
UL p. 94. Hague ed. 

: ‘THE. 
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Tue third (as I hope to fhew from a citation which Mr. 
‘Pegge much relies upon) fignifies a vimtner, and nota vines 
dreffer, according to his tranflation, which is allowed however 
to be the true claffical fenfe of the word [ g}. 

I sHALL now proceed to anfwer all the authorities which Mr. 
Pegge hath infifted upon; having firft ftated fome paflages to 
fhew, that vinea fometimes muft relate to orchards of fome 
other fruit, as well as to plantations of the vine. 


Du CancE, under the article Vineatus, gives us the following 
-citation from a MS. intituled, Statuta criminalia Saoniae: +* Nec 
-¢¢ guifquam poffit nec praefumat in aliquo horto, jardino, viri- 
-¢¢ dario, campo, aut aliqua terra alia vineata, &c.’’—where the 
term vineatus refers to every kind of cultivation, and the vine- 
yard of grapes is entirely omitted, though in a country where 
‘they will ripen. Thus alfo Muratori, in his Antiquities of Italy, 
cites an old deed, which makes mention of a vivea “* inter uvas 
et alios fructus.” T. II. col. 35. 

CaRPENTIER, in his lately publithed Supplement to Du 
Cange, under the article Vinale, cites the following patiage 
from a charter in the French king’s. library ; * Item emit ab 
«¢ Hugone Bec nobili x11 denariis Ruth. cenfualibus, quos fibi 
«¢ debebat pro quodam vinali, feu ortis de Rienvielly;” where orti 
care plainly ufed as {ynonymous to vinale. 

CARPENTIER again renders the word vindemiae by fruétus 
guoflibet colligere, and fupports this fignification by an authority 
‘from Muratori. 

[zg] Bromton mentions that Ireland was not without pavones. The word pavo 
‘as certainly claffical, and means a peacock ; will it be contended, however, that 
‘Bromton conceived there were really peacocks in Ireland? 

The cock of the wood, or urogallus, was anciently not uncommon in Scotland 
‘(fee Taylor, the water poet) where it is called a capercaly. They might have alfo 


‘been formerly in Ireland; and it is to this bird which Bromton undoubtedly al- 
‘dudes. Dec. Script. col. Loy a> 
Hz 
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He alfo explains the article vinena to be ** ager vinets arbori- 
* bu/que confitus,” by another paflage from Muratori; and fuch a 
plantation it thould feem were the * cypreffes in the vineyards of 
« Engedi.” 

I HAVE applied to a learned friend, to be informed what was 
the Hebrew word ufed in relation to thefe vineyards of Engedi; 
who informs me, that carme, though commonly- tranflated vime- 
yards, does not always import a plantation of vines, but often a 
garden, or nurfery of aromatic plants; fo that the term for a 
vineyard feems to be ufed in a very extentive fignification in all 
languages. 

Ir is clear from thefe and other pafflages which might be 
produced, that the words uinea, &c. relate often to other trees, 
as well-as vines; and I take the occafion of it to have been the 
following. In that yard or {mall inclofure which it hath al- 
ways been convenient to have near the houfe, it was ufual, in 
thofe countries which are warm enough to ripen grapes, to have 
a few vines, which were eight or ten centuries ago almoft the 
only fruit cultivated in any part of Europe. 

Hence, in the more northern countries, the fame term was 
ufed for the fame fort of inclofure, though inftead of a vine they 
were obliged to introduce apples, pears, goofeberries, currants, 
or other fruit fuitable to their climate. 

From this circumftance, even in warmer latitudes, the term 
vigne, which properly fignifies a vine, or vineyard, is to this day 
applied by the French to a houfe, including alfo a {mall garden. 

Tuus Madame de Bocage, i in her lately printed Letters, ftiles 
the Villa Pamphili, Borghefe, and Montalto, vigne Pamphili, 
vigne Borghefe, &c.; and afterwards {peaking of them in gene- 
ral, “* ces vignes fi riches en antiquités.” 

Tue Dictionary of Trevoux alfo cites Spon for ufing the word 
vigne inthe fame fenfe, and applying it to the. Vatican and its 
gardens. 


Vor, II. ES Tue 
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Tue Di&ionary of the French Academy likewife under the 
fame atticle informs us, ‘¢ On appelle vignes les maifons de plai- 
<< fance aux environs de Rome, et de quelques autres villes 


«¢ d’Italie.” 
Ir is very clear from thefe authorities, that the word vinea 


is fometimes applied even in the wine countries to a garden or 
orchard; and it feems to be a moft fair inference therefore, that 
when it relates to a plantation of fruit trees in Great Britain, 
without any explanatory context, it muft refer to a garden of 
thofe fruits which will ripen in our climate. 

Ir muft otherwife be contended, that, if this fame term is 
made ufe of in an Hiftory of Sweden or Norway, it ftill mutt ne- 
eeflarily, ex vi ¢erminz, fignify a vineyard of grapes. 

BrorNner, in his very curious colle&tion of ancient northern: 
ftories, which he publifhed in the original Icelandic (together 
with a tranflation both into Swedith and Latin) ftates, that fome: 
Ruffians went into a wood to pick « pyra, aliofque fru€tus.”” 
The Icelandic original however makes mention of “© perur ach: 
ss plumur ;” and the Swedith, «* paron och plomon Estes 

Ir is very evident, that thefe Icelandic and Swedith terms fig. 
nify pears and plumbs; but as they are to be picked in a Ruffian. 
wood, the fruits muft have been foes and Sips, one fort of which: 
is fo like-a pear, that Ray in his Synopfis ftiles it pyriformis. | 

Tals is at once an anfwer to all thofe paflages. relied upon by 
Mr. Pegge,, which mention the word vinea without any further 
explanatory circumftances.. I (hall therefore proceed to confider- 
thofe authorities. which are fuppofed to imply, that the fruit of 
grapes muf{t be more particularly alluded to.. 

Tue firft of thefe, in point of chronology, is, that Bede, ins 
fpeaking of England, fays,  vineas etiam in quibufdam locis, 
‘6 germinans.” } 

[4] See the Sagan of Samfone fragra {or.the Hiftory of Samfon the Fair) c, 200. 


In 


« 
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Ir I conceived that this paflage was at all decifive, I might 

decline the authority of Bede ; becaufe in the fame chapter he 

fays, that at twelve o'clock at night in the fummer it is fo light 

that you would conceive it to be the break of day, and that Ire- 

Jand projects fo far to the fouthward, that it is oppofite to the 
northern coaft of Spain. 

As the epitaph [7] upon his monument however informs us, 
that he lived his whole life in Northumberland, I think the 
warmett partizans for vineyards of grapes cannot venture to ap« 
ply it to that {pecies of fruit. 

Ir it be contended that he fpeaks of vineyards in more fouthern 
parts of England; the anfwer is, that he probably knew as little 
about them as he did of the fouthern parts of Ireland, which 
he hath placed fo many degrees nearer the equator than they 
really are. 

Ir is well known, that when Bede wrote, there was {carce any 
communication between Northumberland and London. 

Mr. Pegge indeed admits himfelf, that Bede was miftaken 
in fuppofing that there were vineyards of grapes in Ireland; but 
that Higden muft have underftood the expreflion in its true 
fenfe, becaufe he correé&ts Bede with regard to this particular. I 
underftand however R. Higden to contradic&t Bede with regard to 
orchards, which the Irifh certainly had not even at the time he 
wrote, as the kings of Ireland, even {o late as the reign of Richard 
the Second, feem to have been as little civilized as the favages 
of North America.[]. 

Tue cultivation of a vineyard or orchard requires not only a 
proper climate, but a progrefs of improvement in agriculture. 
Hence Pliny informs us, that in the time of Romulus, there 


“[z] In Smith’s edition of Bede’s works. 
[4] See Froiffart, L. iii, p. 204. Printed at Lyon, by Jean de Tourne, with- 


out date. : 
lL. 2 being 
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being few vineyards in Italy, he made a law, requiring that the 
libations on the graves of the deceafed fhould confift of milk, and 
not of wine. 

Mr. Pegge next relies upon two paflages from Lambarde. 
The firft of thefe he is fo candid as to acknowledge that he does 
not know what might be his authority for. 

In the fecond (which is in page 423 of his Topographical 
Dictionary) Mr. Lambarde indeed talks of records, but he neither 
cites the words of the original, nor informs us whereitcan be found. 

Ler Mr. Lambard’s antiquarian knowledge therefore be what 
it may, I cannot pay any deference whatfoever but to the origi- 
nal record, or paflage cited at length from it. 

Tue prefent point in difpute is merely upon the fignification 
of a word; and I hope to fhew, that every paflage which I can 
examine in the original author, will not be found to invalidate 
any opinion | have ventured to advance; but, on the contrary, 
to corroborate it. 

Mr. Pegge then cites Giraldus Cambrenfis and Henry Hun- 
tingdon, to fhew,. that they knew the difference between wine, - 
cyder, and perry ; and there can be no doubt that fuch liquors 
(if they are fet in oppofition to’each other) may have names by 
which they may be particularly {pecified. With regard to one of. 
_thefe, however, the term ficera, though Mr. Pegge feems to con- 
chide that it only fignifies cyder, I can fhew that every fort of 
liquor 1s alfo. fometimes included under this word, and among ft 
the reft a/e. See Du Cange in articulo, where he refers to fome 
Norman records. . We have borrowed indeed not only the li- 
quor, but the term’ for it, from the Normans, as no fuch word. 
as ficera is to be found in Sir Henry Spelman’s Gloffary. 

Tue 22d of Charlemagne’s Capitularies dire€ts, that fuch of 
his tenants as have planted vines, fhall bring him three or four 
bafkets of grapes; whilft the ath article {peaks of brewers, toge- 

; the: 
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ther with the makers of cyder and perry, which feems to thew, 
that wine was not then the liquor eftablithed for the emperor’s 
houfehold. See Monfieur de Seconde’s Notice de Diplommes, 
Paris, 1765, folio, p. 212, & feq. 

Bur the paflage which is chiefly dwelt upon by thofe who 
maintain that we had formerly vineyards-in England, is from 
William of Malmefbury [7]; which it is neceffary to {tate at 
length, and afterwards give my own tranflation of the more ma- 
terial part. 

« Trrra (fc. Gloucefterfhire) omnis frugum opima, fru@uum 
‘ ferax, hic & /old naturae gratia, illic culturae folertia, ut quam- 
“¢ vis taediofum per focordiam provocet ad laboris illecebram, ubt 
«¢ conduplicato foenore refponfura fit copia. Cernas tramites pub- 
¢¢ licos, veftitos pomiferis arboribus, non infitiva manus induftria, 
‘¢ fed ipfius folius humi natura. Ipfa fe terra {ponte fubrigit in 
<¢ fructus eofque fapore et fpecie plurimis praeftantes, quorum 
“< plures ante annum marcefcere nefciunt, ut omnes ufque ad no- 
«¢ vos fucceffores praeftent offictum. Regio plufquam alae An- 
‘¢ gliae provinciae vinearum frequentia denfior, proventu uberior, 
‘© fapore jucundior, vina enim ipfa bibentium ora non trifti tor- 
«« quent acedine, quippe quae parum debeant[ m] Gallicis dul- 
«* cedine.” 

«© Tue paths and roads of Gloucelterfhire have on each fide of 
«< them trees bearing fruit, which are not planted, but grow fpon- 
«¢taneoufly. The excellence of the foil is fuch, that it teems 
_« with fruits, which both in flavour and beauty excel moft 
«© others, many of which will keep till they are fupplied by new 
« fruits the fucceeding year. This county hath more plantations 
“< of fruit trees than any other county in England, and produces 
“ a greater quantity of fruit, which is alfo of a better flavour. 
sé The liquor made from it therefore does not contraét or diftort 
«¢ the labial mufcles by its acidity, as its fweetnefs may be fet in. 
é* competition with the French liquors of the fame fort.” 


[7] De Geft. Pont. 1. iv. [w#]. Others read cedant. 
I wave: 
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I wave thus literally tranflated the paflage fo much relied 
upon by Camden and others, without introducing either the term 
cyder or wine, upon which indeed the whole difpute will depend. 

Tuat the fruit and liquor hereby alluded to is apples and 
cyder, will appear from the following reafons. 

Ir is agreed on all hands, that the fitft part relates to apple 
trees, which William of Malmefoury ftates to have grown in 
fuch profufion, and. fpontaneoufly; but he fays nothing farther 
with regard to their fruits, except that they were beautiful to the 
eye, pleafant to the tafte, and that fome of them would keep the 
whole year round. 

Is it to be fuppofed, that no cyder was drunk in the county of 
Gloucefter at this time? Fuller [7] however informs us, that 
this liquor was made in Gloucefterfhire fooner than any other 
county of England; and if it was, how could William of Malmef- 
bury conclude his panegyric upon thefe apples thus before de- 
fcribed, without mentioning the excellence of the liquor made 
from them? 

~ How naturally therefore does it follow, after mentioning what 
grew fpontaneoufly on the fides of the paths and roads, to take 
notice of the orchards, which he affirms to be in greater num- 
ber than in any other county of England? 

WILL it be contended, that there were at this time vineyards 
of grapes in every county of England, fo as to enter into ‘fome 
degree of competition with Gloucefterfhire? or is it not more 
probable that the comparifon muft relate to apples ?+ 

Tue decifive proof however that wine from grapes cannot be 
alluded to, is the following. . 

Wiziam of Malmefbury fays, that the liquor made from ) 
thefe plantations (to ufe a word of an indifferent fignification) 
‘¢ was not difagreeably acid, and in reality was little inferior to 
<«¢ the French liquors in point of {fweetnefs.” ; 


[7] Worthies, p. 350. 
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Turs cannot poflibly be a comparifon between the wines: 
made from Englifh and French grapes, becaufe the I'rench have 
not to this day perhaps any {weet wines whatfoever. 

Ir feems to be very clear on the other hand, that we owe the 
introduction of cyder into this country to our early connections. 
with Normandy, as many of the apples in our orchards ftill 
retain the French names, 

Tuts is therefore only a diftin@ion between rough and fweet 
cyder; and proves that when William of Malmefbury wrote, the 
Norman cyder was commonly more fiweet than that of England. 

Ir this citation from William of Malmefbury was not, as I 
conceive, fo very decifive in my favour, I might well difpute 
any inference whatioever to be drawn fronrthe paflage. 

Ir isa moft florid defcription, which in every word of it al- 
moft hath the ftrongeft appearance of inaccuracy. 

Tue Scotch fong of Bonny Chrifly begins, 

«¢ How fweetly fmells the fummer green! 
. ** Sweet tafte the peach, and cherry.” 

Ir might be as well contended from thefe lines, that peaches: 
ripen kindly in Scotland, and before the /ummer is over. 

Wirr1am of Malmefbury moreover makes apple trees to ‘be: 
ef indigenous growth in this county; and I doubt much whee 
ther even crabs are fo, as I never happened to fee them but: 
where I could account for their having been planted. 

He fays, that moft forts of thefe fpontaneous and excellent 
favoured apples will keep the whole year; whereas it is very 
well known that we have very few forts that can be fo long, 
preferved even with the greateft care.. 

In the very next period he deicribes the Aigra, or extraordi- 
nary equinoctial tide of the Severn to happen every day, “in ea: 
(fc. fuvio) quotidianus aquarum furor, which he afterwards fays: 


will fink a fhip.. 
L wave: 
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I wave feen this extraordinary equinotial tide come in near 
Gloucefter, and was told, that if a boat (much lefi a fhip) hap- 
pened to meet it, there was little or no danger’ whatfoever; be- 
fides, itis well known that fuch tides only happen at the equinox. 

Havinc taken notice of thefe inaccuracies of William of 
Malmefbury, I fhould not think it worth while to criticize his 
Latinity, did not Mr. Pegge feem to draw an argument from its 
purity. : 

I Bevieve it will be difficult to find the word (¢aedtofus) in 
any author of claffical Latinity ; but I will venture to go further, 
in faying, that as it is formed from faedium, it can never be pro- 
perly ufed to fignify a lazy man, as William of Malmefbury ap- | 
plies it, “ ut quamvis taediofum per focordiam ad labores provocet.” 

Tue next authority which is produced is from the Annals of 
Dunttable, p. 94; from whence the following extract is made: 
*¢ Prior difrationavit apud fcaccarium mifericordiam Stephani vi- 
‘* nitoris et Petri vinitoris fui ;’’ which Mr. Pegge-fuppofes to 
mean the Prior’s vigneron or vine-drefler. 

Vinitor undoubtedly is a claffical word, and, when ufed by: 
a Claffical writer, fignifies a vine-dreffer; but 1 think it is very 
clear from this fhort citation, that vztor fhould not be thus 
rendered in the Annals of Dunftable. 

Is it probable, that two day labourers, and at that time v//- 
lens, fhould have any fine to compound or difpute at the king’s 
exchequer ? If we fuppofe however that thefe two men were vint- 
ners, who fupplied the monaftery with wine, and who had been 
euilty of fmuggling, there is no necefflity whatfoever to occafion 
a different reading, as is fuggefted by. Hearne [ 0 ]. 

Du Cance accordingly explains the word Vinagor to fignify 


a wine merchant. 


{o] Arch. I. p. 327. note [s]. 
AN 
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AN extract from Lord Lyttelton’s Hiftory of Henry the Se- 
cond, Vol. III. p. 269, is next relied upon, by which it appears, 
that an allowance was made to the fheriff of Northamptonfhire 
for money delivered to the king’s vine-dreffer at Rockingham, 
and for neceffaries for the vineyard. 

His Lordfhip refers to the roth chapter of Madox’s Hiftory 
of the Exchequer for thefe particulars ; and it is true that Madox 
renders the words vineator and vinea by vine-drefler and vine- 
yard. 

As Madox however fubjoins in a note the original words ufed 
in the record, which are vineator and vinea ; and as this vinea was 
fituated fo much to the northward as Rockingham ; I fhall tranf- 
late the words by gardiner and garden. 

Wuat neceffaries befides are wanted for a vineyard but labour 2 
Many different articles, and expenfive ones however, might be 
requifite for the king’s garden? 

Mr. Pegge mentions another particular (which he ufes as a 
proof that we had formerly vineyards in England); viz. that a 
bifhop of London (Robert de Sigillo) was poifoned, A. D. 1151, 
by eating of grapes. 

Upon confulting the original [p], it appears, that not only 
this prelate, but many others, fuffered, after partaking of the 
fame feaft. It feems therefore to be highly probable thefe were 
raifins, or dried grapes; becaufe poifon cannot well be concealed 
on grapes frefhly picked from the vine, but may very eafily be fo, 
among ft the dirt which commonly adheres to dried grapes. 

Ir is faid alfo by Mr. Pegge, that the Ifle of Lundy had 
formerly vineyards in it. Upon confulting the original, the paf- 
fage runs thus; ‘¢ ad hanc infulam (fc. Lundy) victualibus uni- 


[p] Decem Script. p. 278. 
Vou. III. M ‘¢ verfaliter 
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‘¢ yerfaliter abundantem, tamen abundante wino, o/eo, melle, fru- 
<¢ mento, brafio, carnibus, et terreftri carbone inftuffatam, &c. [9].” 
Att that can be inferred from this. paflage is, that the Ifle of 
Lundy, being in the Briftol channel, -was-ufed to depofit fmug- 
gled goods in, without paying the duties at Briftol. If it is con- 
tended, that the wine was produced on the Ifland itfelf, the fame 
authority will prove that there were alfo oliveyards, 

I sHALL now proceed to.anfwer the citations from Domefday, 
which fpeaks fo often of vimeae, though, the word being attended. 
with no context, I think J have fufficiently obviated any infer- 
ence which can be drawn from fuch an authority. iSaie 

In this refpect Iam fo fortunate as to be able to rely upon 
what hath been advanced by others, and particularly by Mr. 
Agard, who was, as Sir Henry Spelman [r] informs us, * vene- 
‘‘randi hujus monumenti cuftos, et 7z eo archivifque regis vera 
‘¢ fatiffimus.” 

Arter this character which Sir Henry Spelman gives of this 
great Antiquary, he adds, that he conceived the vimeae mentioned 
in Domefday to be only gardens; and as Sir Henry Spelman does 
not contradid this opinion, it is but a fair inference that he 
thought in relation to this point as Agard did. 

Tis opinion therefore, however novel and paradoxical it may 
be confidered, does not reft merely upon Sir Robert Atkyns’s and 
my own poor authority; as we have a right to infitt upon the 
fan&ion of Agard, Sir Henry Spelman, and a learned mati, who 
was cotemporary of Camden’s [s], and whofe opinion he combats: 
I might alfo add Rapin to this lift. . 

As for the word Arpenna being applied to the vineae in Domet- 
day, furely nothing can be inferred from thence, as it is admitted 


[p] Tho. de la Moor in Camden’s Anglica Normannica . 
[7] Gloflary, in the article ARPENNIS, Gc eeh 
[7] Brit. Cok xc. 
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-alfo, that the fame meafure is made ufe of with pepitd to mea- 
dows and woods. 

Du CancE informs us likewife, that itis in reality no more 
-circumfcribed than the French word [¢] arpent feems to be at 
prefent in its fignification. 

Bur it is faid, that many ftreets and places, in London, Wett- 
minfter, and the neighbourhood, are called vineyards, from 
grapes having been anciently cultivated on thofe f{pots. 

Tis great city, which even fo many centuries ago was fo 
-confiderable, feems to be a moft ill-chofen fituation for fuch kind 
‘of hufbandry. 

Ir the grapes were planted for the purpofe of making wine, 


it muft be admitted that they were ripe. 
.I sHoutp be glad therefore now to be informed what walls or 


fences could have been made ufe of, to prevent the apprentices, and 
other inhabitants of this great metropolis, from taking at leaft 
their tithe of fuch a vineyard. 

I witr refer this to thofe who happen to tere turnep and 
peafe fields near London at prefent, which are by no means fe 
great a temptation as a vineyard of ripe grapes would be. 

Ir however fo happens, that there is one place in the neigh- 
‘bourhood of London thus called a vineyard, which it is abfo- 
dutely impoffible to have ever cultivated for the purple of mak~- 
ing wine. 

Part of Dr. James’s garden at Lambeth continues to bear this 
name,which was originally properfor nothing but a decoy, till the 
Doétor had raifed and drained the B DURE at a very confiderable 
€xpenice. 

I rutnx it will be fcarcely ena that fuch a {pot was 
pitched upon for a vineyard of grapes. There might however 


[t] Arpenna, modus agri. Du Cange, in articulo. 
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have been a fmall garden on a flip of dry ground, from whence 
in my fenfe of the word it might have received the name of a 
vineyard. 

A sMALL garden or orchard might alfo have been made in 
thofe other parts of London which retain the name of vineyard; 
and it is no great expence to build a wall- round fuch a garden, 
as is the general practice at prefent. 

IncuLpuus [#] mentions, that he had obtained from William 
the Conqueror, «¢ chartam fuam de donatione totius vineae cari 
** loci (fc. Croyland).’” Now I will refer it to any one who hath 
been at Croyland, whether this vimea muft not have been a garden 
for the ufe of the monaftery, and whether the fituation is not 
much more proper for willows than grapes, even if the latitude 
of the place was not fo much to the northward, 

Mr. Pegge next argues from the term vineyard being a com- 
mon and known Englifh word; fo however is oliveyard, and yet~ 
it will not be contended from hence, that olives ever ripened in 
England. 

I Do not mean to omit giving the beft anfwer I am able to every 
paflage which Mr. Pegge relies upon in fupport of his opinion ; 
and I believe decantatum illud of Wintonia Baccho is the only one 
which remains. 

Ir is inferred from thefe two words at the end of an old monk- 
ifh Hexameter, that Winchefter formerly was furrounded with 
vineyards of grapes. 

THERE are eight of thefe Hexameters, which I do not think it 
worth while to copy. ‘They may be found however in Neville’s 
Norwicus, p. 23. ‘ 

Tue firft line ends with—Wintonia Baccho, and the third 
with—Cantuaria pifce. 


[wu] Hift. p. 75 
We 
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We have therefore the fame authority for Canterbury’s being 
famous for its fifh, as we have for the celebrity of Winchefter 
for its wine. 

Now there is a good trout ftream undoubtedly. which runs by 
Canterbury; but asthe town is at fome diftance from the fea, and: 
as the Kentith coaft does not produce any great variety.or plenty 
of fifth, all the inference I can draw from:thefe lines is, that the 
writer had feen a great profufion of fifh at.a feaft given by an 
archbifhop at Canterbury. He poffibly had alfo drunk fome wine 
at Winchefter that he much approved of, and which was 
brought fromthe neighbouring port of Southampton.. As the 
ancient kings of England refided much. at their palace at Win- 
chefter, it is highly probable, .that-the beft: cheer both-in eating 
and drinking prevailed much there. 

BuT it is urged that Twine derives the name-of this town 
from the wine which was madenear Winchefter [x]. 

Iw this however he is contradicted by almoft every Antiquary 
of eminence. 

CAMDEN derives it very Rialy fromthe Britifh word Gain - 
(or white) on account of the foil being chalky [y].. 

GALE’s etymology: is from a bifhop Wyna, who refided much 
there; and I find by Newcourt’s Repertory, that he lived in the. 
feventh century [2]. 

SmituH [a]hath recourfe, indeed, to another acitaton of the 
name of Winchefter, and fuppofes it to: have anciently been called 
Caer-Guent, citing Alfred.of Beverley and Henry of Huntingdon. 


[x] See Comment, p. 116. 
[y] Brit. Vol. I. col. 134. 
{z] Vol. II. p. 198. 
[a] Appendix to Bede, p. 656. 
Ir 
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Ir fo happens however, that there is in Madox’s Hiftory of the 
Exchequer [4], a ftrong proof, that in the time of Henry the fe- 
cond (who refided, as well as many of his predeceflors, much at 
Winchefter) no wine was made from thefe celebrated vineyards 
which his Majefty or his houfhold chofe to drink, as there is an 
allowance to the fermor of the town of Hampton for carrying 
wines to feveral of this King’s palaces, which were.confequently, 
therefore, imported. ! 

Ir appears alfo, by the fame authority [c], that during this reign 
a Duke and Dutchefs of Saxony vifited England, and were enter- 
tained at Winchefter, amongft other palaces of the King;  not- 
withftanding which, we find an order to the Sheriff of Hamp- 
fbire, for corn, barley, and honey, to make ale with, for the ufe 
of thefe great perfonages. . 

I sHALL now proceed to confider the anfwers which Mr. Pegge 
hath given to the queries which I have ventured to ftate in the 
Obfervations on the ancient Statutes. , 

I wap afked (it is true) when vineyards were firft-introduced 
in this country. And Mr. Pegge replies very explicitly, about the 
year 280, whilft England was a Roman provinces and he alfo 
gives his authorities for this conjecture [d ]. 

Mr. Pegge is obliged to admit, that in the time of Agricola 
_ there were no vines in Britain; and that this great general, who 
‘refided fo long here, thought that the climate was not warm 
enough to produce them. “ Praeter oleam vitemque & -caetera 
*< calidioribus terris oriri fueta, patiens frugum, &c.” It is re- 
markable alfo, that he fays of the corn, tara? mitefcunt [ é], 

Ir vineyards could have been introduced by any Roman gene- 
ral who commanded in England, we fhould certainly have owed 

[6] See ch. x. p.'2.¢62, rf ed. 
[ec] Ibid. 
[d] See Arch. I. p. 231. 


(fe] Tacit. in vita Agricole, c. 12. : 
this 
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this improvement to Agricola; for though he was himfelf, per- 
haps, rather of a fevere charafer, Tacitus informs us, that he 
promoted every fort of luxury among ft the inhabitants of this» 
country, from motives of policy. 

« PaAULATIMQUE difceflum ad delinmenta vitiorum, pore 
* ticus & balnea, & conviviorum elegantiam, idque apud imperitos : 
‘‘ humanitas vocabatur, quum pars fervitutis eifet [/].” 

Mr. Pegge, however, fuppofes that the climate of this ifland | 
was fo favourable to vineyards, notwithftanding this exprefs au- 
thority of Agricola to the contrary, that the abaitiln of grapes was | 
only deferred on account cf an edié& of Domitian, which is. to: 
be found.in Suetonius, Domit. c. 7. 

‘Ap fummam quandam ubertatem vini, frumenti vero ino- - 
‘¢ piam, exiftimans (fc. Domitianus) simio vinearum fiudio negligi ' 
‘¢arva, edixit ne quis in Italia novellaret, utque in provinciis 
‘¢ vineta fucciderentur, relicta uti plurimim dimidia parte, mec ~ 
* exfequi rem perfeveravit.” 

Tue famte authority, therefore, which furnifhes us with this. 
edi&t of. Domitian, informs us, that it was never put in execution, , 
and confequently could have no effeét any where. 

Supposinc, however, that this Emperor had moft ftrenuoufly ~ 
infifted upon obedience to his law, how could it relate to England, 
which Agricola fays was too cold a climate for vineyards, and~ 
very few years before Domitian iffued this proclamation ? 

Ir the Emprefs of Ruffia was to publith an edi@, either for the» 
improvement or deftroying of vineyards throughout her territo- 
rics, {uch a proclamation would be attended to at Aftracan, but - 
not at Tobolfki, 


[fj] tb. c. 21, 
Hows - 
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However, according to Mr. Pegge, this inhibition prevented 
the Britons from thinking of this fpecies of cultivation, till the 
Emperor Probus gave them full permiffion. _ 

We have an account of this ediét of Probus in three different 
authors. 

« Unum fane fciendum eft, quod Germani omnes cum ad aux- 
«¢ ilium a Proculo vocarentur, Probo potius perfervire voluerunt, 
‘quam cum Bonofo & Proculo effe. Gallis omnibus & Hifpanis 
<< ac Britannis binc permifit ut vites haberent, vinumque confice-_ 
‘erent By]. 

Avretius VicTor confines the encouragement which Probus 
gave for the cultivation of vineyards to Pannonia and Moefia [4]. 

Tue words of Eutropius are, ‘* Vineas Gallos & Pannones 
‘‘habere permifit [2].”’ 

Tuese three hiftorians, therefore, differ very materially with 
regard to the indulgence granted by Probus ; but totake the paflage 
as it ftands in Vopifcus, though he wrote later than either Aure-» 
lius Vitor or Eutropius, and was therefore probably not fo well 
informed, the reafon given for this Emperor’s repealing Domitian’s 
ediét, as to the Galli and Britanni, is mentioned by the fame au- 
thor : “ Quod Germani omnes cum ad auxilium effent rogati a 
«¢ Proculo, Probo potius perfervire maluerunt, quam cum Bonofo 
«¢ & Proculo effe.” 

How were the inhabitants of England then entitled to Probus’s 
protection, when the whole merit of adhering to this Emperor’s 
caufe is ftated to have been in the Germans? : 

{g] Vopifcus in Probo, c. 18. 

[h] In Caef. c. 37. 

fi] L. ix. c. rz, 


THE 
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Tre Britanni, therefore, here alluded to, were-not,the Englith, 
but a people who were fituated on the banks of the Rhine ae and 
it was probably neceflary to {pecify them, becaufe they were not 
included in what the Romans then called Germania. a & aC 

As thofe who contend that we had formerly vineyards in Eng- 
land, generally attribute the introduction of them ‘to the Romaiis, 
it feems to follow that the inhabitants of this country muft have 
continued this cultivation till the time in which the Monkifh wri- 
~ ters {peak of vimeae. . 

Ir this was fo, the Saxons made wine from thefe Englifh vine- 
yards, and I therefore had afked (in the Obfervations on the anci- 
ent Statutes) what ‘were the Anglo Saxon terms for the w/e, 
wine-prefs, vigneron, Bc.3 to which Mr. Pegge anfwers, that 
pingeao is ufed for a vineyard. | 

My query however relates to the vine, and not to a vineyard, 
as I knew well that this word had neceflarily been fo rendered ‘in 
the Saxon Gofpel ; and if I had been aware that there was any 
mention of a wine-prefs in the New Teftament, I fhould not 
have afked the Saxon term for it, any more than for a vineyard ; 
becaufe the tranflator was obliged to coin a new word on fuch an 


occaiion. 
THERE is great reafon however to think that the Saxons had no 


term for a grape, or the fruit of the vine, becaufe Dr. Hickes ob- 
{erves that the text in St. Matthew, «« Do men gather grapes of 
<¢ thorns, or figs of thiftles,” runs thus in the Saxon Verfion, cuiper 
cu pomningay OF Sopnum pceappum uvay, o0d¢e of hagapon- 
num yicbeamay (J). It feems evident from this, that the tranf- 
Jator had-no Saxon word for the fruit of the vine, otherwife he 


would not have ufed the Latin term of uwvas [m’. 
[4] See Baudrand, in articulo. 


[2] Hickes, Gramm. Anglo-Saxon. Pp.» 22+ in Thef. Sept. 
[m] This is alfo a moft convincing proof (if it wanted any) that the Saxon 


yerfion of the Gofpels was from the Latin, and‘not from the Greek. 


Mary Jil. Wt ‘Mr. 
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|” Mr. Pegge fays, it is unreafonable to expec that there fhould 


be a Saxon word for a vigneron, or vine-drefler; but it feems to 

‘me that in all countries where vineyards are cultivated, there 
fhould be fuch a peculiar term, and I appeal to pages in Du 
Cange and Carpentier for a proof of. this. 

I wap afked alfo when thefe vineyards, which are fuppofed ta 
have anfwered fo well centuries ago, had been dropped, and for 
what reafon ? | 

To: this Mr. Pesge anfwers, that they declined gradually when 
‘¢ better wine could be had cheap from our French provinces ; and 
-« that the advancement of agriculture and flothfulnefs probably 
‘did the reft.” 
~ How the two latter caufes, of improvement in agriculture, and, 
flothfulnefs, could at the fame time contribute to the difufe of 
vineyards, I-do not perfeétly comprehend. ; 

{x anfwer however to Mr. Pegge’s firft reafon on this head, it 
may be obferved, that there was a very confiderable number of 
vineyards in the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux fo. far back as the 
time of Aufonius, as appears by feveral of his poems. 

Tue inhabitants of this ifland therefore might have imported 
this wine of Gafcony, from the century in which Aufonius flourifh- 
ed; and they might-have purchafed it then cheaper, becanfe I believe 
it will not be contended that we have had any cuftom-houfe officers 
for the fecurity of duties till the time of the Norman Conquett. 

Ir my memory does not fail me in this particular, Gafcony. did’ 
not belong to the crown of England till the reign, of Henry the 
Ill, when it is well known there were eftablifhed, duties:‘on wine, 
which were perhaps the moft confiderable-branch. of the Britith 
revenue. The wines of Bourdeaux were become. confequently ~ 
dearer inftead of cheaper as Mr. Pegge fuppofes: ah 

Wauitst I am on this head, I will beg leave to. afk another. 
queftion, whether there is any other inftance-of a new kind of 
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cultivation, which hath anfwered at leaft tolerably well for cen- 
turies, being entirely dropped ? 

Do not the French continue to plant olives, and raife mulberries, 
for their filk worms in Provence, though the Lucea oyl and 
Piedmontefe’ filk are perhaps better ? 

Do they not continue to cultivate oranges in the ifland of Ayr 
eres, though thofe of Portugal are much fuperior ? 

Do they not, in different parts of France, alfo continue to make 
a miferable wine, called vz du pays, though in certain provinces of | 
that kingdom the wines are allowed to be sited to any others in 
the globe? 

Mr. Pegge infifts likewife that there were vineyards fo far north 
as Derbyfhire ; I muft therefore afk why they were not more par- 
ticularly kept up in fuch an inland county, where the carriage of 
wine in hogfheads from any fea port muft have been fo saa 
and inconvenient ? 

Ir the Englifh alfo made any wine at all from their own vine- 
yards, the grapes were confequently ripe ; and if they were fo, why 
did not they permit a few of them at leaft to remain as fruit-trees ? 

Mr. Pegge himfelf, citing that moft valuable work, Anec- 
dotes of Britifh Topography, p. 61, admits, that all the other fruits 
of our gardens, viz. peaches, netarines, and apricots, were not in* - 
troduced till the time of Henry VIII; why the vine therefore, 
which was our only fruit tree, fhould be thus entirely extirpated, 
it is not very eafy to conceive. 

Tus brings me to another query which I have propofed, viz. 
what is become of the remains of thefe ancient vineyards, as vines 
fhoot ftrongly from the ftoul, and are not eafily eradicated? 

To this Mr. Pegge anfwers, that they were undoubtedly grubbed 
up moft carefully, as is done with regard to a hopyard, when it is 


deftroyed. 
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A nop however anda vine are very different; the one being 
only a plant, and the other a fhrub, the roots of which enter very 
deeply into the ground. 

I wave no objection however to their being confidered as pre- 
cifely of the fame nature; as in the hedgerows of a hopyard in 
Berkfhire, which was deftroyed forty years ago, there is firll a very 
confiderable number, which will continue a fucceffion of plants to 
all eternity, unlefs carefully pulled out by the roots. 

Mr. Pesce concludes by objecting to a conjecture I have made,. 
that poffibly much of the home-made wine mentioned in the old 
Chronicles might have been a liquor from the juice of currants, 
and not of grapes. 

Hz alfo fays, that it is incumbent upon me to give fome ac- 
count of the introduétion of this fhrub ; which I will moft readily 
do, as it is indigenous in this country. I have found it myfelf 
in a wood on the banks of the Ure, about a mile weftward of 
Richmond in Yorkfhire. I may refer Mr. Pegge alfo to Ray’s 
Synopfis Plantarum, p. 456, Art. RiBeEs. 

Tuoveu we have therefore had this fhrub probably from the 
time of the creation, I believe it was only called a Winbery, till 
currants (uvae Corinthiacae) were imported from the Levant ; the 
grapes of which being almoft precifely of the fame fize and foim 
with the fruit of the Rides vulgaris, the name of currants was ap- 
plied to the winberry. When this fhrub however was mentioned 
by a Monk who wrote in Latin, it might be termed vié7s, its fruit 
uvae, and the plantation of it for the purpofe of making wine v=. 
neae. The Latin fynonyms of feveral fhrubs and plants which are 
by no means fo like a vine asthe rides is, are equally vitis. See 
_ Ray’s Synopfis, Article Vitis Ipaza, &e, 
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Tis interpretation of the word vinea in fome inftances by no 
means clafhes with Sir Robert Atkyns, as Mr. Pegge fuppofes, 
becaufe there might be orchards both of apples and currants. | 

GeERARDE therefore, when he is {peaking of the wva Corinthiaca, 
is obliged to undeceive his countrymen in the following words ; 
« The plant that beareth thofe fmall rasins, which are commonly 
“ called corans, or currans, or rather raifins of Corinth, is not that 
‘¢ which among the vulgar people is taken for currans, &c,” 

Lreonarpb Mascatt publifhed a treatife upon planting and 
grafting in 15923 and the name of curran¢ was not then fo gene- 
rally applied to the ribes vulgaris as to permit him to Call it fo; 
the title therefore of one of his chapters [7] is, ‘¢ on goofeberries 
and {mall ras/ns; by which he moft clearly means the rides vul- 
garis, and confiders it as a f{pecies of the vine. 

T nave alfo been informed, that currants to this day are in fome 
parts of France known by the name of ray/ins de Mars, 

Tue reafon why I fuppofe this fhrub to have been called an- 
ciently winberry is, that the name of vindar is ftill ufed for it in 
Norway [0], where the Norwegian terms for rafberries and. 
goofeberries are mentioned, which terminate equally in dar; but 
the ribes vulgaris is ftiled Winbar nar’ eZoyyy. 

Ir fhould feem alfo from the lately publifhed tranflation of 
Kalm’s account of the Englith provinces in North America, that 
currant wine continues to be very commonly made in Sweden to 
this day, though he allows that the liquor from this fruit in North 
America is preferable even to that of his own country [/]> 


[n] Leon. Mafcall, p. 18. 
[0] See Pontoppidan, p..133. See alfo the Tranflation of Mallet’s Denmark, - 


vol. I. p. 302. and Hyde, de Rel. Vet. Perfarum, p. 540. which indeed Mr. Pegge 
refers me to, and where it is faid, that the rides is ftiled in the north, wzne-fragen. 


[p] Kalm. Vol. I. p, 86. 
: Mr.. 
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Mr. Pecce indeed fays, that Haymo deHethe prefented wvas to 
Edward the Second on the ninth of September, which confequently 
from that circumftance muft have been grapes, and not currants 5 
he does not however cite chapter and verfe for this, which however 
is an ucommon inftance, as he is generally very accurate in re- 
ferring to the authorities on which he relies. 

TAKING it however to be exaétly as ftated, I am very ready to 
anf{wer, that grapes could not be ripe in an Englifh vineyard fo early 
in the feafon; and that therefore they muft have been currants, 
unlefs Haymo de Hethe had traiterous defigns againft the health of 
his fovereign. 

Currants undoubtedly are generally ripe earlier; but I have 
myfelf tafted very fine ones in the middle of October laft from 
the tree. 

Mr. PEGGE indeed is aware of this cireumftance: but though he 
infifts that our anceftors cultivated vineyards of grapes, which their 
prefent pofterity always fail in, yet he will not allow them the 
no very uncommon degree of ingenuity to plant a currant bufh in 
the fhade, and to cover it with a net againft the birds. 

I nave thus endeavoured to anfwer, I believe, every arzument or 
authority which Mr. Pegge infifts upon, either in the Archaeologia, 
or in his fecond treatife with regard to vineyards of grapes having 
been formerly common in England. 

I MiGuT now in my turn produce many new arguments and. 
authorities to prove the contrary, and ami not unprepared with ma- 
terials for that purpofe. 

I rnp however that my anfwers to Mr. Pegge’s objections fill 
nearly fixty folio pages: Imuft not therefore trefpafs further on the » 
indulgence of the Society ; efpecially as [ hope to have fhewn, that 
Mr. Pegge’s own authorities (when thoroughly examined) prove 

that 
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that no fuch vineyards could have ever been cultivated in Great 
Britain. 


I sHavv therefore coriclude this very long letter by afferting, 
that in the time of Agricola our climate was not deemed fufficiently 
warm for this purpofe ; and that confequently thofe who contend 
we had a more benign temperature in any intermediate period, 
fhould be able to prove fo extraordinary an opinion by proofs that 
are abfolutely irrefragable. 


Iam, 
Dear SIR, 
Your moft faithful 
humble Servant, 


DAINEs BARRINGTON... 
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XML On the Boundary Stone of Croyland Abbey. By 
Governor Pownall, M.P. FL RS. 


Read at the Socizty of ANTIQUARIES, Jan. 20, 1771. 
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FANHE annexed plate, conied from Dr. Stukeley, revrefents 
tl the boundary crois of Croyland Abbey. It is a very cu- 
rious monument, and perhaps a fingular inftance of any fuch 

ae e x, £. k ay | ; 
remaiuing ior cight hundred and twenty-five years in the fame 
ftate 
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ftate and fituation ; the record of its being fo placed continuing 
and exifting at the fame time. 

As Dr. Stukeley gives a very fhort account of it; and as [a] 
Mr. Camden’s tranflators are evidently miftaken in the tranflation 
which they give of the infcription, I fhall fubjoin the actual 
hiftory of it, which will be its beft interpreter. 


THe monaftery of Croyland was founded by King Ethelbald, 
in the year 716; and was dedicated to the honour and memory 
of St, Guthlac. Hiftory informs us, that in the tenth century, 
in the reign of King Athelftan, this monaftery was greatly dif- 
treffed ; that the then Abbot Godricus was a/mo/? worn down with 
infirmities and old age; that the number of the brethren was re- 
duced from twenty-eight to feven; and that Athelftan in- 
tended to re-eftablifh and reftore the monaftery to its priftine 
ftate and inftitution ; buthe dying, this good purpofe failed of its 
execution. Godric alfo died the fame year 941, and was fol- 
lowed within a month by two of the elder brethren, Swein 
~ and Ofgot. <* Remanferuntque tantum quinque fenes, id eft, 
«< frater Clarenbaldus, frater Swartingus, frater Thurgarus, 
«¢ frater Brunus, et frater Aio. Quorum ifti duo ultimi, cer- 
« nentes regem Athelftanum fuum patronum, ac abbatem fuum 
«¢ Godricum, in fata ceffiffe, de monafterii fui relevatione ac {p1- 
«¢ ritualium filiorum fucceffione penitus defperantes, reli€to fra- 
¢* trum fuorum contubernio, prior monafterium Wyntoniae, fe- 
<¢ cundus monafterium Malmefburiae adiens, uterque et in corum 


[a] Gibfon’s Camden, vol. I. p. 551. 2d edit. 
This rock, J fay, is Guthlack’s utmoft bound. 

Holland’s tranflation is in one inftance more faithful than the bifhop’s. 
I fay that St. Guthlake, 
This frone his bound doth make. 


Vor, III. .@) con- 
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‘“‘ conventum receptus, et aliquot annis retentus eft. Verum tri- 
‘¢ um fratrum in monafterio Croylandiae remanentium fanéta tri- 
‘¢ nitas femper in Domino confidebat, quod aliquando, memor mi- 
‘< fericordiae fuae, mitteret eis aliquem falvatorem, qui tam fanc- 
«©tum locum fandtiffimi confefforis fui Guthlaci facras reliquias 
<¢continentem in priftinum ftatum relevaret, et {pirituali fobole 
“ fuum facratiffimum monafterium foecundum faceret, ac fratres 
«‘fuos jam difperfos iterum juxta fuum complacitum congre- 
<< garet [5].” | 
* Apsour fix years after this, Turketul, who was chancellor to 
King Aedred, undertook the caufe, and became the patron, of 
this monaftery ; and the year after, that is in 947-8, became a 
monk, and was made abbot of Croyland. ‘The narrative of this 
event will explain the nature of this ancient monument. Turke- 
tul, who had been chancellor fince the time of Athelftan, and was 
a great lawyer, as was alfo brother 40; “ qui jurifperitus (fays 
Ingulph) ‘* monumenta monafterii veteris optume noverat,” 
thought it would be fafeft, if not abfolutely neceflary, in order to 
found and fecure the title, that the monks fhould furrender all. 
the lands to the king, and receive them again by a new grant 
confirmed in the great national council. In order to this, he re- 
called brothers Brown and Aio by a mandate of the king to re- . 
turn to their monaftery ; and having become one of their body, 
he, even while he was chancellor, together with the reft of his 
brethren, made a perambulation to afcertain the boundaries. 
«¢ Edoétus itaque cancellarius Turketulus de limitibus Croylan- 
“ diae, et ejus terminis univerfis, juflit cruces /apideas terminorum — 
“‘ innovari, et longius a ripis fluviorum in proxima folida terra 
‘« infigi; ne forte lapfu temporis per aquarum alluvionem in flu- 
‘* mina corruerent, prout antiquas cruces in iifdem limitibus per 
6 Ingulphus Ed, Gale. p. 26. 
« Kenul- 
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«¢ Kenulphum monafterii primum abbatem ibidem aliquando ap- 
<¢ pofitas intellexerat corruifle. In auftrali namque ripa di€tae in- 
«¢ fulae pofuit tunc Turketulus crucem lapideam, quae tune dif- 
<*tabat a Southee per {ex perticatas, et in boreali parte diftae in- 
« fulae tunc pofuit alam crucem lapideam, quae tunc diftabat ab 
«« Afendyk, cadente in Weeland, per tres perticatas pel7” This is the 
very crofs of which I am now endeavouring to give an account [d]. 
Previous to the furrender made to the king, it was neceflary not 
only to afcertain the boundaries, but the perfons in whom the 
property was vefted. Thefe were the five remaining brothers, 
Clarenbald, Swarting, Thurgar, Brun, and Aio. ‘The in(crip- 
tion therefore of this boundary crofs, of which the prefent is only 
a fragment, contained undoubtedly the names of the five brothers, 
of whom Aio was the laft, and whofe name remains on the frag- 
ment which is left. 

IncuLPuHus in his hiftory gives us an account of this tranfac- 
tion; and the charter granted by Aedred, in 948, recites it. 

«« EopEM die regis. arbitrio, ac jurisperitorum confilio, ut in 
<¢ pofterum contra iniquorum violentias fortiori confifterent fun- 
«¢ damento, venerabilis abbas Turketulus praefractique quinque 
<< fenes monachi fui, univerfum monafterium fuum, cum omni- 
<¢ bus terris ac tenementis bonis et catallis ei pertinentibus, in ma- 
<¢ num domini regis funditus et {ponte refignabant [e].”’ 

Tue charter, which was granted in a great national council, after 
reciting the original foundation, proceeds ; ** Sed poft multorum 
‘¢temporum curricula, per Paganorum exercitum erat devatfta- 
«6 tum, et cum omnibus ornamentis, et monumentis compluri- 


[ce] Ingulph. p. 39- 
[dl] It ftands between Spalding and Crowland near Brother-houfe and C!oot-bar 
on the fide of the Bank, almoft buried under earth. Srukeley It. Cur. p. 32. 


[e] Ingulph. p. 32. 
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‘bus, igne crematum et confumptum. ..... unde quingue M0- 
‘« nachi_fenes in eddem infula latitantes, de quibus duo a difper- 
‘¢ fione regreffi, de cujufdam Turketuli et aliorum jurifperito- 
‘¢rum confilio informati, quafi graviter formidantes jacturas et 
‘s difpendia varia, futuris temporibus inopinaté emergentia, prius 
‘totam abbatiam cum omnibus pofleffionibus fuis obtentis, et 
« ejufdem Turketuli folicitudine recuperatis, meo etiam favore 
‘¢ adquaefitis, cum fex maneriis de praediis fuis hereditariis in ma- 
‘“num meam regiam funditus et {ponte refignarunt, ut per meam 
«« redonationem de firmiori et liberiori ex tunc et in pofterum gra- 
‘‘ tulentur pofleffione [ f].”” The charter then proceeds to the yrant, 
according to the boundaries thus afcertained ; ‘* ex boreali parte 
“* crucis lapideae per praediftum Turkitulum ibidem affixae, &c.” 
And this crofs became from thenceforth the boundary referred to 
in all future inftruments. 

Tuts crofs did not only afcertain the bounds of Guthlac’s mo- 
naftery, but the poffeflors at the time of the furrender; the name 
of one of whom, AIO, fill remains on it. 


[f/f] Ingulph. p. 33. 
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XIV. Remarks on Belatucader. By the Rev, Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Socrery of Antiquarizs, Dee. 5, 4771. 


OMETHING was faid in the Efflay on the Coins of 

Cunobelin, p. 15, on Belatucadrus, a deity either of the 
Romanized Britons, or of the Romans refident in Britain ; and it 
was there afferted, he was the fame with Mars, being efteemed a 
local name of this deity. Since then, an infcription, accompanied 
with a memoir, has been produced by my late moft refpedtable 
friend Bifhop Lyttelton [aj ; in which paper his Lordthip, con- 
curring with the late Profeflor Ward, reckons him to be a local 
deity, as do moft others, but with a reference to Apollo, who was 
worthiped, as they. obferve, by the Druids. And herein they 
have on their fide, Sammes, Selden, Hearne, Montfaucon, and 
the authors of. the Univerfal Hiftory. Notwithftanding the 


weight of all this authority; I fee no reafon to depart from my. 


former affertion and hope:I may ftand acquitted by the candid, 
if, in juftification thereof, I-here refume the further confideration 


of the fubjedt. - 


Ir was faid; «The god of war feems to have had different : 


“names in various parts of the ifland; amongft the Trinobantes 
* or Catuvellauni to have been called Camulus ; by the Brigantes 
‘ Belatucadrus; by the Coritani Braciaca; and perhaps by othegs. 


«Hefus or Efus.’ Now. all the five infcriptions yet difcovered | 


concerning Belatucadrus were found amongft the Brigantes ; and 


[a] Archaeolog. I. p. 308. 
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the point to be difcuffed is, whether by this barbarous title was 
intended a local deity’ anfwerable and equivalent to Apollo or the 
god Mars, as Mr. Baxter, Dr. Gale [4], Mr. Horfeley in one 
place, and my felf, have maintained. i. 

Tose who contend for Apollo, proceed upon the etymology 5 
the application of the word Sanctus, which they think becomes 
not Mars; and laftly a fufpicion, that one of the infcriptions 
which runs Deo Marti Belatucadro is mifwritten on the ftone, and 
was intended to be Deo Marti et Belatucadro. 

Tury think, in the firft place, they difcover fomething of 
Belinus, or Béaig, the name of Apollo, in the term Belatucadrus 3 
and fo Mr. Hearne interprets it of Apollo Sagittarius, on account, 
I prefume, of the Greek word Géa0s. But furely little ftrefs can 
be laid on this, fince both Mr. Baxter and Dr. Gale have with 
equal, perhaps greater probability, deduced this name from the 
Britifh, and have fhewn it may be a very proper adjun&t to Mars. 
The firft analyfes it ¢ Bel at ucadr, quod eft, Belus et arcem 
* montis ;’ and the fecond writes, ‘ Pofteriorque pars dictionis 
‘aliquid fpirat iftius numinis [Martis fcil.] cum Cad proelium, 
© cader caftrum, et cadr fortis Britannice fonent, quae omnia Marti 
« fatis congruunt.’ 

In the next place, as to the application of the word Sanctus. 
to Belatucadrus, Mars was a natural divinity with the Britons and 
Romans; the founder of Rome, as was pretended, defcended from 
him; and as the «* Rex hominum et deorum’’ was with them 
Suppiter, fo the god of war was ftiled Marspiter; and if Juppiter 
had his Flamen Dialis, Mars had his Flamen.Martialis. The 
Britons, thofe who were Romanized, we may be afiured, would 

adopt the like peculiar veneration for him. Befides, as Mars is fo 


[4] Gale ad Antonin. p. 34. But it muft be confefled, that before, p. 33. -he 
conjectures it to mean a river. 
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currently ftiled Dews, where is the wouder that the term Sanéus 
fhould be applied to him? It is appofite to every one of the Pa- 
gan Deities, every obje& of their worfhip; for the Britons and 
Romans, no doubt, efteemed their Deities Joly, whatever we may 
think of them ; and Belatucadrus is exprefly ftiled Deus in four 
of the five infcriptions. But what comes nearer to the point ; 
nobody ever doubted but Camulus was a name of Mars (¢]3 and 
yet we have an infcription which runs Camulo Deo fanéto et for- 
tiffimo |d]; which fhews plainly, there is not the leaft impropri- 
ety in giving the addition of /anéfus to Mars, or Belatucadrus, in 
our ftone. But what is fill more dire& to the purpofe, Mr. 
Horfeley, in Cumberland, N° xxxv, has engraved a ftone with 


DEO SANG M- 
PERE ke. 
which he reads moft properly Deo Sanéio Marti &c. 


Ir feems, laftly, that nothing can be effected on their fide of 
the queftion, without a conjecture that a fault has been committed 
by the ftone-cutter, and that the infcription was defigned to have 
been Deo Marti et Belatucadro. This indeed is cutting the Knot ; 
but is doing at the fame time the moft palpable violence to the 
authority and fanétity of the ftone. There is nothing more ex- 
traordinary in Deo Marti Belatucadro than in Deo Marti Braciacae, 
as we have it in the Haddon Infcription adduced in Camden, and 
the Effay on the Coins of Cunobelin, p. 17. or Marti Camulo, in 
Gruter and Montfaucon. Now, upon this footing, viz. the inte- 
grity and corre¢inefs of the ftone, Mars is exprefly called Belatu- 
cadrus, and this is admirably confirmed by the teftimony of Ri- 
chard of Cirencefter, p. 9. ‘ Hinc Apollinem, Martem, qui etiam 


[ce] Montfaucon, Tom. VI. p. 53: 
d| Gruter. Infcript. p. 56. Camden, col. 426. 
- © Vitucadrus 
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‘ Vitucadrus appellebatur, Jovem, Minervam. .... venerabantur, 
‘ eandem fere de his numinibus ac quidem aliae gentes opinionem 
‘amplexi.’ Infomuch that it feems to me highly abfurd to look 
out for any other Deity in Belatucardus but the God Mars. ‘That 
he was a local Deity, peculiar in this ifland to the Brigantes, 1s not 
denied; but then we affert him to be equivalent to Mars, and to 
have been invefted with the fame powers as that God, and not to 
have had the leaft concern with Apollo, or any relation to him, 
as his Lordfhip and Profeflor Ward contend. — 

N. B. There is a fixth Infcription upon an Altar, lately found. 
at Plumpton, the ancient Voredas, or Petriana, near Penrith, in 
Cumberland, in the poffleffion of Captain Dalfton, thus infcribed, 
DEO SANCTO BELATUVA ARAM. ) 
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XV. Mr. GOUGH, on the DEAE MATRES. 


Read at the Society of Antiquarizs, Jan, 9, 1772e 


MONG the unknown Gods which feem to have been 

introduced at Rome, or worfhiped in her provinces, and 
occur in infcriptions in the later periods of her empire, the Deae 
Matres have given no {mall trouble to Antiquaries. 

Tue firft who took notice of them I believe was Spon, who in 
his Mifcellanea Eruditae Antiquitatis, p. 105, takes them for “* de- 
<< shed women, who, while living, were thought to have the gift 
“* of prophecy :’’ fuch as are mentioned by Caefar [a], and Taci- 
tus [6]; and fuch feem to have been among the Britons at that 
time Le]. Keyfler, in a ea on this fubjeét [2], is of the 
fame opinion. 

Proressor Ward, in Horfley’s Britannia Romana, p. 201,adds, 
_ © after their death they feem to have been worfhiped as a fort 
“* of Genii, or tutelar deities of the places were they refided, 
¢ 8c.” Mr, Horfley obferves, that Caefar calls thefe women Matres 
Jamilias. 

Now it appears to me, that our learned Profeflor miftook the 
fenfe of Tacitus, who fays of thefe women, that the Germans 
venerati funt eas nec adulatione nec tanquam facerant deas ; which 
is juft the contrary of deification, and implies a veneration be- 
tween human refpect and divine worthip. So that thefe prophet- 


[ay BGs fF go. [4] De mori. Germ. cy 8. 
77 ‘Facitis, Aan, xiv, er -f7 [¢] In his Antiq. Sept. ps 479. 
Vou. III. P effes 
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effes have not the leaft claim to the rank of Deae Matres; nor will 
Keyfler’s interpretation. of facere deas, as if it meant making dei- 
ties whofe divinity t the very worfhipers doubted of, at all fet 

Monereter, in his Hiftoire du ville de Lyons, fol. 1696, p.128, 
fuppofed them Goddefles of Fecundity, or Generation, or the Par- 
cae |e | whofe name Varro derives 2 partu. Menetrier, to make 
his etymology uniform, would fetch Augufiae, a title often given 
them, ab augendo, and fuppofes the fruits, paterae, &c. fometimes 
put into dick hands, to be emblems of their profeffion. But this 
is all as trifling [f] as his reading MAT. AVG. in the fingular 
number, and rendering it /¢ fainte mere, when by his own rule it 
fhould be /a feconde mere. 

CuorIeER, in his Recherches fur les Antiquitesde Vienne, p. 135, 
feems to have formed the beft conjecture about thefe deities; 
«¢ that about the time of Pertinax and Severus, a notion prevailed 
‘¢ among the Romans, that each province, emperor, or particular 
‘¢ perfon, was under the patronage of certain Nymphs, to whom 
*¢ they gave the name of Matres, or, as they, by a barbarous pro- 
‘¢ nunication, called it, Matrae. But thefe deities having been in- 
‘s troduced from the villages, retained the names given them by 
«¢ the country people; whence we find in Infcriptions Matribus 
‘© Gallaicis( g\, Dis Matribus, Matribus Auguftis, &c. 'Thofe fup- 
‘¢ poled to protect the emperor and his houfe were called Matres 
“© Augufiae, Meres des Auguftes.” 

To this opinion of Chorier Dr, Ward feems to incline, in ex- 
plaining another infcription in Horfley, page 222, Northumb. 


{ ¢] This laft was alfo the opinion of Bochart. 
[f | Itis adopted by the author of la Religion des Gaulois, .and'confuted by 


Abbé Banier. 


[g] This feems corrupted for Gallicis, which occurs on an infcription found | 


in Spain, given by Montfaucon, II. I]. 5. 5. Horfley, p. 275. Banier and 
Keyfler, p. 430, read of Gallicia in Spain, inhabited anciently by the Gallaici. 
I XLVI, 
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XLVIII, xLIx, at leaft that they were local deities. Thus in an 
in{cription found on the Rhine, the Matres Vapthiae, whoever they 
were, are joined with the Genius loci [/]. 

Dr. Gale, in his Commentary on Antoninus’s Itinerary, Ps 79.9> 
treats them as local deities, introduced here from Germany. 

Tuar they were the deities of barbarous nations is plain both 
from the additional names given them, and from the people who 
dedicated the altars to them [7]. Thus two altars in Horfley, 
Scotl, xxix. p. 205, Northumb. xvit. p. 220, and a third given to 
them, p. 298 [4], are dedicated by the cohort of the Tungri.  Itis 
to thefe people we are probably indebted for the introduction of 
thefe deities among us; the infcriptions to their honour in Germany 
being found along the banks of the Rhine, which was the northern 
boundary of their territory. A cohort of them came over before 
the time of M. Aurelius, and continued here till the lateft period 
of the empire [/]. | 

Or the feven infcriptions in Menetrier three or four are dedi- 
cated by foreigners; the others by Romans. All thefe want the 
epithet Deae. Three in Horfley have it [m]. Five in Me- 
netrier have Auguflis, the other two Matronis Aufaniis and Aufa- 
niabus (which two epithets are undoubtedly the fame) and Matri- 
bus Pannoniorum and Delmatarum [n]. Perhaps Matris, in four 
of thefe, is an abbreviation of Matronis, the ftroke above being 
overlooked; and then we avoid the imputation of barbarifm. 


[4] Keyfler, p. 435 [7 | See Horfley, p. 275. 
[&] Alfo in Burton’s Antoninus, p. 49. and Gale’s Antoninus, p. 7. 
[2] See Horfley, p. 89. [m] Cumb. x1. Durh. 11. xxvii. 


[ a] Delmatarum for Dalmatarum occurs in Horfl, Cumb. tiv, Ly. 
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Tue Campefires are joined with the Watervae in Horfley fo]. 
In Spon de Diis Ignotis they accompany the Su/evae. In this laft 
mentioned author [ p] we have an infcription, Mafris Gerudatia- 
bus {q), found near Gironne in Spain; alfo others Vediantibus, Mopa- 
tibus, and Gabiabus. The firft of thefe three found at Nice in Pro- 
vence, belongs to the Vedianti, an Alpine nation; the fecond at 
Nimeguen paffes the {kill even of Keyfler to explain ; the laft is 
on a ftone found near Cologne, and is alfo given to Juno [r?. 
Menetrier derives Aufania from the German Offen, q. d. Court; 
as if they were deities of the emperor’s houfhold: Keyfler, much 
more probably, from two northern words, fan god, and ave a val- 
ley. The Gallaicae belong to Spain; the Trivirae to Triers; the 
Vacallinehae to Vachlendorf; the Brittae on two ftones in Canni- 
geter de Brittenburgo, p. 21, are, by Dr. Stukeley [5], referred to. 
Britain. Matronis Rumaehebus in Gruter, p. xci, which Dr. 
Gale [7] would make to belong to Rumabo, a place in Scotland 
mentioned only by Ravennas, may be a mere tranfpofition of Ro- 

-manehis, or Rumanebis, in Gruter p. xc, which Keyfler [v] and 
Banier affign to Rumanheim, in the dutchy of Juliers. 

‘Tuese, and many other inftances that might be adduced, at the 
fame time that they prove thefe Matres to be local deities, protec- 
treffes of certain towns or villages, demonftrate them to have been 
objets of devotion’ to the Gauls and Germans, from whom they 
patled into Britain; where, on two in{criptions they are exprefly 


[o] Scot. xxvii. [p] Gerunda is in Spain, Cellarius I. p. 117. Antoninus. 
places Gerulata in Pannonia; perhaps we fhould read Gerudata, or Geruda. 

[¢] Mifc, Er. Ant. uxxvi, 

[vr] Keyfler, p. 416, has plainly fhewn that ‘/unones. were the Genii of women.. 

[s] Hit. of Carauf. I. p. 268. 

[z] Comment. in Anton. p. 8. 

[u] Romanebus, Rumaehabus, or Rumaenabus, N being eafily miftaken for H; 
and many infcriptions in Gruter have been, lefs correétly copied, 


ftyled 
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ityled Tranfinarinae [w], Keyfler, from the authority of Mairadus 
in two infcriptions, which certainly is a miftake for Matrabus, if 
not for Matribus, gives them a Celtic or Scandinavian etymology ; 
and thence immediately concludes in favour of the prophetefles. It 
is fomewhat remarkable that of the thirty infcriptions erected to 
the honour of thefe deities in different parts of Europe, Britain 
has the next greateft number to France; where there are fourteen. 
We have nine, and Germany has fix. "The Matronae are plainly 
diftinguifhed from the Matres on the iP DHON at Lyons, erected 
to both by Pompeianus | x]. 

Tue Abbé Banier[y], who inclines a ae to the notion of 
their being deified women, finds the origin of thefe goddeffes in 
Crete; whence they were brought by Meriones, the companion 
of Idomeneus at the Trojan war, to Enguia, a city of Sicily, built 
by his countrymen under Minos. According to Diodorus Sicu-- 
lus [s], who enters more into their hiftory, they were the nymphs 
that nurfed Jupiter, and in return for their good office were tranf- 
lated into the ftars that form the Great Bear. He proceeds to re- 
late the great veneration they were held in, and the expenfive offer- 
ings made at their fuperb temple. This feems to have been mif- 
taken by Cicero [a] for the temple of Magna Mater. In honour 
of thefe Matres we have two Greek infcriptions, Nixy Meegay, and 
Apnt, Mailoass was Asorxegiois [6] 3 whereby it fhould feem they were 


[w] Horfl. Cumb. xr. p, 274, 298. 

[x] Keyfler, Antiq. Septent. p. 394, 407. [y¥] Mythologie, V. p. 507. 

[x] L. iv. p. 194. ed. Wefleling—The three nymphs, whom Theocritus, 
xii. 44. introduces Hercules Baka on the lofs of Hylas, muft be Afatic deities, 
and feem to be only three names invented by the poet. Banier indeed thinks they 
were Deae Matres. 

[a] In Verrem, iv. 44. though Keyfler, p. 423, juftifies his fentiment. 

[6] Spon, Mifcell. Er. Ant. p. uxxvirs, Banier, ubifup. Keyfler, 423. 
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military deities; and hence not improbably the fame, or joined 
with the Sulevae, whofe name may be derived from cury, /polium, 
and fo the Sulevae and Campefires on an infcription at Rome liely 
may mean deities of war and peace. 

Wessevincius indeed is for diftinguifhing the Cretan and Si- 
cilian Matres from thofe of the continent. And I-muft confefs 
myfelf fo far of this opinion, as to believe at leaft that the Matres 
were not worfhiped on the continent by the Romans tll about 
the time affigned by Chorier. 

Tue Abbé Banier fuppofes « thefe to be rural deities, from the 
“¢ offerings made to them confifting of fruits and flowers ; and on 
“ the infcription to the Sulevae a hog appears going to be facrificed, 
«¢ which was the victim of Bacchus and Ceres.” ‘The fame offer- 
ings will fuit them confidered under the notion of Genii; fruits, 
flowers, milk, and fuch fimple things, being offered to the Genius 
of Rome, who has, like thofe goddeties, the cornucopia and patera 
for libations. 

Tue Abbé adds, “ that the Gauls, who had a particular vene- 
ration for thefe goddefies, erefted to them little chapels, called Can- 
celtt, as appears by the ancient Capitularies.”” Such perhaps was the 
temple fuppofed to belong to their images in Northumberland [(d], 
and the three in Menetrier, and that in Keyfler [e], which are the 
niches in which the three figures are feated. Such may have been 
the vault re-opened at Elenborough, 1769; of which an account [ /] 
was then read to this Society; and in which were aQlually found 
three figures like the Deae Matres before exifting in England. 


[¢] Spon de Dtis ignotis, p. 59. Quare if the Sulevae are the fame with the 
Alatervae, who accompany the Campeftres in an Infcription in Horfley, Scot. xxix. 
[¢] Horfley, North. xuvit. p. 224. aR tery: 
_[f4. Printed in the Archaeologia, vol. IL. p. 58. 
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XVI. Odfervations in a Tour through South- Wales 
Shropfhire, @c. By Owen Salufbury Brereton, Efe 


Read at the Society of AnT1IQuarigs; Feb. Ho, In 2e 


EETING with fome few matters of An itiquity, 1m a jour- 

ney laft fummer from Stockton in Shropthire through 
South Wales, I think it my duty to offer them, fuch as. they are, 
to the Society. 

Bridgenorth, the ancient Brugge, was built in the tenth century, 
by Ethelfleda, widow of Ethelred, earl of Mercia. The -caftle 
has been very ftrong, not only by its walls and baftions, but alfo 
by its fituation on a rock, very fteep on three-fides, over the river 
Severn. It is fuppofed not to have been compleated till the ele- 
venth century, by Roger: de Belefme, eldeft fon to Roger de 
Montgomery, earl of Arundel and Shrewfbury.. It came after- 
wards to Hugh Mortimer, who, in 3 170, held it againft Henry 

the fecond; who, with a great force, won it, and razed it to the 
ground. I fuppofe it was foon after partly rebuilt; for in. 121s, 
John, fon of Ralph de Aubeny, appears to have been governor 
of Brugge Caftle: There are traces of two large wards in it 5 but 
the whole, even in Leland’s time, was in ruins. The remains of . 
one tower, about feven yards high, hang feveral feet out of the 
perpendicular. 

In coming to Bridgenorth, a few ficlds out of the road, near 


Stockton, is the moft noble terrace, perhaps, in Europe, not to be 
pafled. . 
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paffed over in filence ; it is above a mile in length, and ftands 
very high: it is wide enough for fix carriages to go a-breaft, en- 
tirely open; on one fide it commands the river Severn for fome 
miles, and the ftupendous hanging rocks over it, down to Bridge~ 
north bridge, at the eaft end, with the many rifing mountains on 
the fouth fide of that river: on the other fide the whole country 
is open to it to a vaft diftance, with the Wrekyn, about fifteen 
miles off, bounding the view at the weft end. It is part of the air- 
ing pleafure-ground of Sir Thomas Whitmore of Apley. 

A Few miles north-eaftward from hence, I vifited the very 
ancient manfion of one of the oldeft families.in England, the 
Gatacres of Gatacre; the walls of which were very particular, on 
account of their being built of a dark grey free-ftone, coated with 
a green vitrified fubftance about the thicknefs of a crown-picce, a 
moft effe€tual prefervative againft all bad weather. The hall 
was nearly an exact {quare, and truly remarkably conftrn@ed. At 
each corner, and in the middle of each fide, and inthe center, was 
‘animmenfe oak tree, hewed nearly {quare, and without branches, 
fet with their heads on large ftones, laid about a foot deep in the 
ground, and with their roots uppermoft, which roots, with a few 
rafters, formed a compleat arched roof: The floor was of oak 
boards three inches thick, not fawed, but plainly chipped. The 
whole, I hear, is entirely pulled down fince I faw it. 

Ar Ludlow I vifited its large caftle, which has been a princely 
refidence ; and could not help lamenting its prefent condition fo 
entirely neglected, as it is with great danger you can enter the up- 
per ward, and with the greateft hazard afcend one ftair therein, 
every floor actually falling. 

I ENTERED Brecknockfhire at the Hay, which, by the many 
antiquities found here, appears to have been a Roman town. It is 
ow greatly reduced, and the remains of it’s caftle form at prefent 
a private houfe. 


5 CAER- 
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CAERMARTHEN, St. Clare, and Brecknock caftles, are fo de- 
molifhed as not to be at this day of any account. The monaftery 
of St. Clare, and the priory of Brecknock, are quite deftroyed, 
though the {cite of the latter is worth vifiting, on account of its 
ote pale pofition over the river Ufke: So alfo are the remains of 
Disenawe caftle, in Caermarthenfhire, on account of its very bold 
fituation over the river Towy, with the moft delightful views 
one can well imagine. This cafile was formerly the” refidence of 
the princes of South-Wales, and is perhaps as ancient as any in 
thefe parts: It ftands in the park of Mr. Rice, the whole of which 
commands a full view of Durflin-caftle, ftanding on a knoll in 
the middle of the very beautiful vale of Caermarthen, and alfo 
Golden-Grove, the ancient feat of the Vaughans. . 

Carew Cattle, in Pembrokefhire, is fo reduced, as only to 
afford a few walls to a manfion-houfe, built in an elegant antique 
fiile, with all the outer walls and battlements entire, but not one 
floor left: It is well fituated on one of the arms of Milford-Haven. 
On another arm ftands a very large and noble ruin, Pembroke 
caftle, formerly a royal refidence. Under the principal tower, on 
the water-fide, is an immenfe oven-like cave, hewn out of the 
folid rock, called Wogan, which had communication with the 
tower above it. 

TEnsBIGH caftle, in the fame county, and Manobwr, near it, have 
very {mall remains; but the town of Tenbigh has been walled 
round, and ftands nobly on a tongue of very high land, over the 
fea-beach, and muft have been naturally very ftrong: In its 
church is a very fine alabafter tomb of one Thomas Wight, 1481, 

extremely well preferved. , 

Tue caftles of Lacharn, Lian Stevan, and Kidwelly, have to- 

lerable remains; but efpecially the laft, which fhews well, and has 


been ftrong. af 
Wot. LI. QO | I visiTep 
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I visrrep many other caftles on my return to England by Caer- 
diff, moft of which, being in ruins, I will but juft name: 
Coity, Ogmore, Kynfeg, and St. Donats, near the fea; Penth- 
line, Blythian, Morlas, Llantriflant, Coch, Caerdiff, and Newport, 
fome miles within land; and alfo Caerphilly, which is a very 
large ruin of-a moft noble caftle, undoubtedly built by Edward 
the Firft: it has covered an extenfive piece of ground, and is 
. placed rather on an eminence, the ground round which could at 
any time be laid under water; the ornaments of the pilafters in 
the hall or chapel, mentioned in Camden, are now almoft defaced. 
The mortar is remarkably hard, which faves one of the towers. 
from falling, that has ftood many years feveral feet out of its per- 
pendicular: I cannot help obferving, the ftones are much fmaller 
than ufually were employed for building fuch places of defence. 

A Few miles higher up the rapid river Taffe, is the very curious 
bridge of one arch, built by Edwards, excellently well conftruéted’ 
againft the fudden violent floods. which that river is fubject to:: 
Tt is built on a new plan, which has fucceeded fo well, that it is: 
highly worthy of being vifited and imitated. 

St. Donars too fhould be taken notice of, on account of its 
having been 700 years, and till very lately, in poffeffion of the 
Stradlings, lineally defcended from one of Fitz Hamon the Nor- 
man’s twelve knights, among whom he divided all the fine parts. 
of Glamorganfhire next the Severn fea. In the church are fome: 
good old monuments and. paintings of the family, and in the 
church-yard an elegant crofs, of great antiquity, on a beautiful 
tal] pillar. Under part of the park, on the fea-fhore, opens St.. 
Donat’s cave: It as a very noble one,, about 50 yards deep, 20. 
wide, and 1o high. It appears to have been worked hollow by 
the fea, which every day flows into it with great force, and almoft: 
fills it: Within two. yards of the top, crofs. the cave,. runs a 

ftratum, 
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ftratum of ftone bared by the waves, which appears exaétly as a 
defigned beam, and no bigger; on it a boy, furprized by the 
tide, once faved his life. In this county I vifited the ancient 
monaitery of Margam, whereof are few vifible remains, except 
the chapter-houfe, which is a fine Gothic circular room, about 30 
feet diameter, with twelve beautiful arched windows; the roof is 
finely conftructed, but greatly wants repair. It is f{upported by an 
elegant central pillar, and the whole is of very good architecture. 
Jutt above is the ruin of a chapel, onthe rifing mountain; but no 
other remain of antiquity near it. 

ApnoutT two miles above this chapel I afcended to the top of 
Mynnuth Margam, or Margam mountain, to vifit the ftone, called 
in Camden, Maen y Llythurog, on the very fummit of it; the 
infcription is ftill very plain, but the fhapes and placing of the 
letters, the divifion of the words, and the bad Latin, prove it ra- 
ther a monkith work, than done in the time of the Romans. 
The crofs on the top is cut very deep in the ftone, which is ex- 
tremely hard, but not fo regularly fquared as exhibited in 
Camden. 

On the Kynfeg road from betas ftands the other ftone men- 
tioned by Camden, but now upright; the words are {till very 
legible; both ftones are certainly fepulchral ones: this laft ferves 
now as a boundary between Kynfeg and Margam. In this laft 
village ftands a well-carved crofs.on a flat ftone, clofe to the fide 
of a houfe, with very rude letters, or rather characters, in one 
quarter; EF take it to be the fame mentioned by Camden, which 
ftood on Gellionen mountain in this county, but has fince been 
removed, and probably to this place. 

Near here is Newton, about a mile from the fhore, ined 
in Camden’s time for its well, which is always full when the 
tide is out, and empty when it is high-water; it is about 18 

2 inches 
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inches deep when full ; the water has fomething of a brackith 
tafte, and is never quite clean: I was affured by a neighbouring 
clergyman, that, on digging for other wells in that village, they: 
all prove the fame, 

EicutT miles eaft lies Llantwit, or Llan Iltuti; this has bee 
a large town, though now in decay, and remarkable for having 
had the firft Chriftian fchool in the ifland: at the eaft end of 
the church, the famed Howel Dha, the lawgiver, is buried: in 
the churchyard is a fine crofs, carved on a flat ftone, in honour. - 
of St. Htutus, with the infcription, as in Gibfon’s Camden, 
well preferved. Alfo clofe to-the weft end of the north ifle of the 
church ftands the pillar he mentions, which is well carved, and 
ornamented with beautiful net-work. 

Asour eight miles eaftward is the pariih of St. Nicholas;. 
where Mr. Price of Dyffrin lives, in whofe grounds are three 
fine Kiftvaens, or Cromlechs; they all confift of four ftones of 
immenfe fize; the cover-ftone of the firft is full fix: yards long, 
and about five broad, and 21 inches thick; the back ftone is 
about five yards broad; itis called Carrig-maen-Llwyth. The 
fecond is in the next field, rather lefs in. dimenfion, and funk: 
low in the ground, but exa@ly of the fame form. The third is 
a few fields more eaftward, quite perfect, in its ancient forms, 
and full eight feet high: it is called Guael-y-Velin, and fome- 
times Maes-y-Velyn, from the field it ftands in. . All three 
ftand on high ground, open.to-the eaft, and are in full view of 
-each other. A cover-{ftone of a fourth ftands upright in a field 
clofe to the road fide, between Bolfton and St. Nicholas. In 
this laft parifh I faw two Roman Gaers, one behind the church, 
very eafily to be traced, and a fecond crofs the road fome fields 
off, tolerably perfe&t. At Bolfton there is a. third; the 
Praetorium cum Alis, or General’s tent, is extremely perfect at 


this 
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this day: a fummer-houfe built on this fpot has a moft noble 
command both of fea and land for many miles. 

At Landaff is the cathedral of that diocefe, a very ancient 
and indifferent one, near the bank of the river Taffe, from whence 
it takes its name. ‘Two miles lower on the fame river is Caer- 
diff, a large market-town: here are the remains of a large 
caftle, but only a few walls and one tower are left. 
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XVII. Obfervations on fome Roman Altars, found in 
Auguftt 1771, ear Graham’s Dyke. By Mr. 


Gough, 


Read at the Socizry of AnTIQUARIES, Feb. 13, 1772. 


HE workmen employed to cut the new canal of com- 

munication between the Forth and Clyde, digging in 
Auguft 1771, near one of the moft confiderable ftations on 
Graham’s Dyke, at Auchindavie, had the good fortune to light 
on four altars of different fizes, with infcriptions on one fide of — 
each, very legible. ‘They had been thrown into a pit with the 
iron heads of two large {ledge hammers, and the fhoulders of 
a butt of the fame materials with the altars, viz. of the grit | 
{tone of the county. Whether thefe hammers had belonged 
to the proprietor of the altars, or were ufed to demolith the 
temple, is uncertain. But as they were all buried together 
an the fame pit and at the fame time, they had probably ferved 
fome purpofes about the temple or fort, perhaps for knocking 
down victims. In the fame ftation was found a gold coin of 
‘Trajan, having on one fide 


IMP. CAES. NERVA TRAIAN, AVG. GERM. 
on the other 
P. Me. TR. Ps COSS. III. P.P. 
This coin was purchafed for 7 guineas for the capital cabinet of 
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foreign and domeftic coins belonging to the Faculty of Advo- 
cates of Edinburgh. 

Tue Univerfity of Glafgow being pofleft of all the Roman 
infcriptions found upon this wall of Antoninus Pius, with 
many other from different parts of Scotland, thefe altars and the 
fragment of the buft were procured for them by Mr. Ander- 
fon, Profeflor of Natural Philofophy in that Univerfity. In his 
pofleffion I faw and copied them; and I think mytelf happy 
in communicating the firft notice and drawings of them to this 
Society*.. The infcriptions are as follow: 


I Z 


Bok A at slhte | MARTI 
VICTORIAE 2 MINERVAE 
 VICTRIGI PRoSALVT 2 CAMPEST 
«= -TEIMPNET-SVA BVSHERO 
3 SVORVM 3 EPONAE 
A M GOCCEL g VICTORIAE. 
FIRMVS oR M..COCCEI 
> LEG ILA VG FIRMVS 
) LEG II AVG 
30 A. 
* GENIO F: DIANAE 
4 TERRAE 2 APOLLINI 
re BRITA + M-COCCE 
3 NNICAE & FIRMVS 
3 M-COCCEI = LEGIT AVG. 
FIRMVS 
we LEG D AVG: . 


* See P], VII 
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Tue altars are of three different heights, from three feet to 

two feet feven inches, extremely narrow in the middle; and the 
‘bafe and capitals only fourteen inches fquare. Only the largeft 
of them has a focus. There is little difference in their form 
from the generality of Roman altars; but each of them pre- 
{ents us with fome peculiarity unknown in the fyftem of Roman 
inferiptions in Britain. M. Cocceius Firmus is a name entirely. 
new among us; and I apprehend thefe altars to have been 
-the furniture of his Lararium, or of the public temple of the 
fort, perhaps ereCted by him, and which appears to have been 
dedicated to no lefs than eight deities. ‘The dedication of the 
‘firft to Jupiter Optimus Maximus and Vittoria Vidtrix is-as 
unufual as this epithet of victory, who has more frequently 
fome xomen gentilitium or patronymicum; fuch as Reipublicae, 
Augufti, or Auguftorum noftrorum. I fuppofe this feemingly 
tautological defignation therefore expreflive of the great obliga- 
-tion the Roman army had to her when the barbarous nations 
‘were driven beyond this wall, then made the frontier, The 
Legio II, mentioned in all thefe infcriptions, had the chief 
hand in erecting this wall[a]. At this time, by the valor 
of .Lollius Urbicus, the barbarians who had the whole country 
between this and Hadrian’s wall at their mercy, were driven 
back beyond this wall, which continued their boundary for along 
time. But the mention of Imperatores nofiri (two emperors) 
fixes the date of thefe infcriptions to the reign of ‘M. Aurelius, 
fuccefler to Antoninus Pius, who built the wall. Aurelius affo-- 
ciated Verus in the empire, and they are ftyled Augu/fi noffri in 
-a Northumberland infcription [4], and Caefares noffri in a York- 
dhire one [c]. The omiffion of ef between fua and fuorum 


[a] See Horfley, p. 162. [4] Horfl, North. 1x. a. 
‘[e} Horfl. Yorkth. x11. 
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is probably the fault of the ftone-cutter, An infcription in 
Horfley (Northumb. tiv.) has pro folute pracfedti 8 fua; but 
none have the Empercr’s health joined with the dedicator’s. 

Tue fecond in{cription is extremely curious. Mars and Mi- 
herva are here united, and ftyled Campefire, a title hitherto 
confined to inferior deities, and if I miftake not, intirely to de- 
migods or genii, fuch as the Maéres. Keyfler, p. 422, cites 
an infcription from Schotti Obferv. Humanac, V. p. 32, Marté 
campefiri, which he would corre&t Matri campeftri ; but our in- 
{cription juftifies Schottus’s tranfcript. 

Epona, here called a heroine, was the goddefs of horfes ; 
and we have her defcent from one F. Stellus and his favourite 
mare in Agefilaus’s Italica, cited by Plutarch, or the author of 
the Parallella minora, I. p. 312, Ed. Xyland. We learn from 
Juvenal [a], and Apuleius [4], that her picture or ftatue was fet: 
up in the middle of the ceiling, or over the racks, gorgeoufly 
drefled with frefh garlands, as fhe had favoured her votaries, or 
her aid was folicited. She is joined with the Campefires Deae or 
Matres, in an infcription found on the Danube, near Epinadur- 
gum, or Pinaburg (fuppofed to take its name from her) thus 
given by Aventinus, Annales Boi. p. 81. ap. Keyfler, p. gar. 


eG Sp al a Sd 
EPONAE. ATLAT 
SATGHCR OVIET 
AE BASSIANVS 
CRRAFF VSLEM. 
[a] “* jurat 
‘ss Solam Eponam et facies olida ad praefepia pictas.” Sat. viii. 155. 
[2] Refpicio pilae mediae quae trabes ftabuli fuftinebat, in ipfo fere meditullio 


Eponae deae fimulachrum refidens aediculae, quod accuraté corollis rofeis, et qui- 
dem recentibus fuerat ornatum, Metam. UI. p. 5. edit. 1623. See alfo Voflius 


de Idolol. 1. 1x. ¢. 33. 
VoL. III. R perh aps 
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perhaps tobe read (Matribus) Campefiribus et Eponae ala fagit- 
tariorum cui pracef Quietus Baffianus curavit faciendum, votum 
Jolvens lubens merito. 
Sire ftands alone on another at Salfach, of the time of He- 
liogabalus [d]: 
DEAE EPONAE*’ MAG. 
OP LLETV SPR SATO Nae. 
LPR Gs XXII PAN ON 
AN AB. P.Peh UNE 
NUS/3COSi 3 C VeRoe. oy 
TE IN S27 Val GOs AED: 
D:D. XVII KAGS 45 Pe ea 
TMP. DAN. AWN TONIN®D 
AVG. UW. ET SACERDO.. 
Sd as 9 a eS re 


Vv. Ss. Le M. 


Her ftyle of Heros on our altar is fo fingular, that I. muft ob- 
ferve Mr. Profeflor Anderfon is. for reading the third line 
RVSHERO, and giving the Britons a new topical deity. of 
the name of Rufherus. But if the general tenor of the infcrip- 
tion was not againft this reading, the Linclofed in the O is de- 
cifive for reading Heros; and we have the authority of Ovid that: 
Heros is fynonymous with Heroina : 


a veteres heroidas aequas.”’ 


AmorsIh. v.09 3.. 


[2] Guillemanus de Reb, Helvetior. III. c. 10, § 2.- ap, Cellar. Geog. II. p. 4. 


Turnebus. 
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Turnebus [e], and the old fcholiaft on Juvenal, defend Epona 
againtt Hippona, of which it is plainly a corruption, etymology 
certainly favouring the latter. There is a ftroke over the O in 
this infcription, as if a fecound N was underftood. ° Viétory is 
joined with the other three deities, as if the fuccefs of the Ro- 
mans here was owing to their cavalry. 

Tue third altar is dedicated to Diana and Apollo, and is the 
firft inftance wherein we meet with the former in Britain ; and 
the only one in which the latter occurs, except the infcription 
to Apollo Grannus, mentioned by Camden, but now loft, 

Bur the fourth altar is perhaps the greateft curiofity, and the 
moft interefting to us. Genito Romae and Romano and populs Ro- 
mani appear in two infcriptions in Horfley [/]. We have alfo 
genio loct, provinciae and praetoris | g|, the genius of the Roman 
empire, and of particular places and officers of its dominion. 
But Genio Terrae Britannicae is peculiar to this place, and the 
only inftance in which the name of our ifland 1s to be found in 
the many infcriptions preferved among us. Firmus, in the true 
fpirit of his country, endeavours to make all the deities, both of 
his own and foreign nations propitious to him; and, after 
joining the reft together, not excepting Jupiter himfelf, confe- 
crates one altar intirely to the genius of our ifle. 

Tue lower part of a buft in armour, whether of a deity or 
foldier uncertain, found with thefe altars, is with them at Glaf- 
gow. Two fmaller ftones, one infcribed to Fortune, the other 
centurial, found at the fame time, are in private hands. 

In the ftation at Caftlecary on the fame wall, the labourers 
broke into a vault, where they found aconfiderable quantity of 


[e] Var. Lect. Le XkLVs Co 4; 
[f] Northumberland, cx111. Cumberland, xx11. 


{g] Cumb, uxyit. Chefh, 1. Durh. xy. Infc, Hifpell, 
R 2 wheat 
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wheat laid under the floor; the colour black by time and damp, 
but the fubftance firm and undecayed. A curious queftion might 
here be raifed, whether this corn was of Britifh growth, or im- 
ported. The prefent ftate of agriculture in thefe parts would 
feem to determine againft its home growth; though nothing 
but a comparifon between the wheat of Italy and England could 
affift in the decifion of this queftion. 
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XVII. Memoir concerning the Sac-Friars, or Fratres de 


Poenitentia Jefu Chrifti, as fetiled here in 7 England. 
By the Reverend Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Socrety of Anriquarizs, Feb. 20, 1772. 


T. Francis of Affife inftituted, as we are told by Hofpinian, 
three different claffes of Religion. The firft, which was the 

ftricteft and moft perfect order, and of which he himfelf was a 
member, was the Fratres Minores. The fecond, confifting of Sif- 
ters, was the poor C/ares; and the third was the Poenitentes; ory 
as they are called by Anthony a Wood, Poenitentiarii a’. Thefe 
laft had their beginning A. D. 1221, when one reper was the 
firft Brother. This account, however, does not at all accord with: 
that which is given by John Bale, on the authority of Thomas. 
Ecclefton. He fays, the order commenced in Provence, A. D. 
1245, when the General Council of Lyons was fitting, by means 
of an expelled Novice [4]; which is very inconfiftent with St. 
Francis’s being the founder of it, fince he died A. D. 1226. Of 
thefe two different accounts of the rife of this Fraternity it may 
perhaps be no eafy matter to determine which is the trueft. I in- 
cline however to the latter, as Ecclefton was a Francifcan, and. 
flourifhed fo foon after the time [c], Yet one may juftly wonder 
at the Rev. Mr. Tanner, for faying he could find no account of the 
original of this Order [¢]. But be this as it will, the Order was. 
confirmed by Pope Nicholas 1V, according to Hofpinian, who be- 
gan to fit A. D. 1288, and died 1299. 

[a] Anth.a Wood, Hitt. et Antiq. Lib, I. p. 77. 

[6] Bale’s Append. II. chap. 52. cent. 4. 

[c] Ecclefton wrote a tract, A.D. 1269. “Tanner in Bibliotheca, 


[4] Praef. to the Notitia, p, xxiii, 7 
THE 
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Tue Fraternity admitted both of men and women, who yet 
were not in ftriGnefs efteemed religious, though they profeffed a 
certain religious kind of life; and therefore, as it was not a perfe& or 
complete religion, it was not a true Order. They were permitted 
to have property; and if they were married perfons, to continue in 
that ftate; and though, after their admiffion into the Order, they 
could net lawfully or regularly mairy, yet fhould they happen to 
do fo, the marriage was reputed valid. In fhort, they were deemed 
ecclefiaftical perfons; but whether they enjoyed the perfonal and 
real privileges of clerks and religious perfons, authors are not agreed. 
THe men of this profeflion were called Fratres de Poeni- 
tentia “fefu Chrifit, Fratres Saccit, Sacct, Saccini, Saccitae, Saccatt, 
Freres aux Sacs, Fraires Enfagques, de viridi vallae [e|, Sacs, Sac- 
Friars, de Saccis, or de Sacco; for cannot approve of the term de 
Sacca, which I find in Stowe and Weever, and from them in bifhop 
Tanner [ /]; indeed, to do him juftice, this author is more accurate 
elfewhere [ g]. They were alfo ftiled Continentes, not becaufe they 
profefled abfolute chaftity, for they lived in wedlock, but only as 
being obliged to abftain from their wives on certain days of the 
week. The women, on their part, were termed Sorores de Poeni- 
tentia [hb], and Sacketies [7]. As to the Sack, from whence the 
greater part of thefe appellations is taken, fome fay it was borrowed 
from the Sack-cloth wherewith they were clothed [2] ; others, be- 
caufe it was fhaped like a Sack [/]; others, becaufe the Brethren 
carried Sacks [mz]; and others again, that the fitters were called de 
Sacco, on account of the {capulary made of Sack-cloth, de fa- 
‘chino panno, which they wore out of humility [7]. However, the 
fe] Walfingham, p. 45. 
[fj] Tanner, p. 316. 
[g] P. 49. 285. alibi. 
[4] Newcourt’s Repertorium, p. 516. 
[7] Weever, p. 146. 
{4} Matth. Paris. 
[i] Tanner, Praef. ad Notitiam. 
[mn] Weever. 
[~] Raymundus de Capua, apud Du Frefne, v. Saccr, 
profeffors 


at 
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profeffors of both fexes together are reprefented as numerous [0]; 
and Stowe even pretends they had many good fcholars amongtft 
them, a fat which I think may be juftly called in queftion, fince 
they appear to have been only Fraterculi, or Fratricelli, in any 
refpect. Every houfe had its Prior [p]; and, A. D..1307, the 
Prior of Lynne was Vicar General, or Provincial, of the whole 
Order in England [g].. 

Tus order, if we take it even from the earlieft of the above 
dates, A. D. 1221, was but of fhort duration ; for Du Frefne fays, 
it was profcribed by the Council of Lyons, A. D. 1275, and cites 
Thomas Walfingham [yr]; but, notwithftanding this, if we can cre- 
dit Hofpinian, it received afan@tion from Nicholas IV, fome time 
after the year 1288, and at the requeft of Raymund, General of the 
Order [5 ; but quaere whether there be not a miftake here, Nicholas 
IV being put for Innocent IV, who was in the chair A. D. 1245,. 
when, coi to Bale, the Order arofe, and was firft inftituted in 
Provence. However, it was condemned here in England, accord-- 
ing both to Bale and-Hofpinian, A. D. 1307, the firft year of King 
Edward II, and every where by the Councilof Vienne, A.D.1311 [¢}. 
It appears to me, upon a view of thefe facts, that at firli little regard 
was paid here to the decree of the Council of Lyons, and that the 
houfes of this Order in England were not immediately evacuated: 
upon it. However, they would naturally be upon the decline; and. 
accordingly we find, that before the year 1307, namely, 33 Ed. I, 
or A. D. 1305, Robert Fitzwalter obtained licenfe from the king,. 
that thefe Friars at London might affign to him their chapel or 
church, of old time called the pe emate of the Jews, near adjoin: 
ing to the then martfion-place of the fame Robert, which was in the. 


{o] Polyd. Vergil de Nig WEL cued Newcourt.. 


[p] Tanner, p. 24 

[gq] Tanner, p. ae 

[r] Du Frefne, in Gloff Saccr. Walfingham, p. 45.. 
{s] Hofpinian, p. 427, citing Volaterranus. 


t] Cave in Sacc. xiy.. p. 60, 
k P 
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place now called Grocers Hall [v]. Whereupon Mr. Newcourt 
‘makes the following obfervation, that this place was firft a fyna- 
gogue, then a friery, then a nobleman’s houfe, then a merchant’s 
houfe, wherein mayoralties were kept, and at laft a tavern. To re- 
turn; the Order was peremptorily fupprefled here A. D. 1 307; and 
I conceive the diffolution of it was principally owing to its imper- 
fection, to the remiffion therein given for the ufe of the marriage- 
ftate, and their having women amongft them. 

HospPinian afferts, and Mr. Newcouirt from him, that the order 
was again approved here, after the year 1307, by Peter de Tewkef- 
bury, general of the Francifcans in England, and was ftrongly re- 
commended by him in a chapter at London; and for this he 
vouches John Bale, (Append. If. cap. 82. cent. 4.) who writes 
from Thomas Ecclefton. This, however, is a miftake, arfing 
from a mifapprehenfion of Bale’s words; for though Bale teftifies, 
on the evidence of Ecclefton, whofe hiftory of the friars- minors 
is now extant in MS. in the hbrary of the church of York, and 
elfewhere, that the order was fuppreffed here A. D. 1307, yet 
he fays nothing of the revival of it by Peter de Tewkefbury. 
His words are thefe, “¢« Anno Domini 1307, . . . . Ordo de Poeni- 
‘‘tentia Jefu Chrifti fuit eodem anno interdi@us, qui habebat 
*« dono regis Anglorum, in urbe Londinenfi, fynagogam Judaeo- 
“¢rum; Thomas Ecclefton.” And then he proceeds, “ Fratres 
‘« Poenitentiae Jefu Chrifti, Petrus Tewkefbury minoritarum in 
‘¢ Anglia minifter, recepit, et in capitulo Londinenfi commen. 
«¢davit. Hi ortum habuerunt in Provincia tempore concilii 
«¢ Lugdunenfis, per quendam novitium qui fuit expulfus. Idem 
‘¢ Thomas.” Now, I think it very plain, that the laft claufe relates 
not to the reviving of the order again after its condemnation in 
the year 1307, but to the firft arrival and eftablithment of it in 
England, A. D. 1257. Peter, we may depend upon it, would 
never prefume to contravene either a decree of a general council 
at Lyons, A. D. 1275, or the a& of a provincial fynod in England, 

{u] Newcourt, p. 516. Tanner, p. 316. 


A.D. 
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A.D. 1307.  Befides, Peter was old enough to be Provincial, or 
head of his order here in England, in the time of Innocent IV [x], 
who died 1254, and therefore could not give his approbation to 
‘this order A. D. 1307, as his life could not poffibly extend to 
that date, and afterwards ; but he might very confiftently recom- 
mend it at its firft introduction in 1257. 

Marruew Paris tells us, the order appeared in London, A. D. 
1257. ‘* Kt eodem tempore, 1257, novus ordo apparuit Londini, 
*«« de quibufdam fratribus ignotis et non praevifis, qui quia faccis 
<‘incedebant induti, Pratres Saccati vocabantur ;” which agrees 
very well with both the accounts of the inftitution of the order 
given above, as likewife with the time of Peter de Tewkefbury, 
who probably might be living, and be an encourager of this 
new order, in the year 1257. ‘They were fettled, it feems, at 
firft, without Alderfgate [ y}; but Henry II], inthe 54th year of 
his reign [2], gave them licence to remove where they pleafed ; 
and in the 56th year, A. D. 1272, the laft year of his life, he gave 
them the Jewith fynagogue {2] on the fouth fide of Lothbury 
(extending to the Old Jewry) where. they continued till-their dif- 
folution. King Henry was alfo their founder at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and probably the patronage of the order had been recom- - 
mended to his Highnefs by Peter de Tewkefbury ; but this is no 
more than a conjeture. On this King’s death, Queen Eleanor, : 
wife of Edward I, took our friars into her protection, and wars 
ranted to the prior and brethren de Poenitentia Fefu Chrifti of — 
London, the faid land and building in Colechurch-Street, or the 
Old Jewry, of the parifh of St. Olave in the Jewry, and St. Mar- 
garet in Lothbury, by her granted, with confent of Stephen Ful- 
born, under-warden of the Bridge-houfe, for 60 marks of filver, 

[x] Anth. a Wood, Hift. & Antiq. I. p. 75. . 
 {y] Tanner, p. 316. from Stowes 
~ [x] Weever fays, 5th; male. 

{a} Tanner, from Stowe. 


Vo. Ii. 5 which 
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which they had received of the faid prior and Giotheca of Repent- 
ance, towards the building of the faid bridge [4]. 

Turse friars had eight houfes in England, as Mr. Tanner 

writes [c]: but there were more ; fince they were fettled at 
London, fied. 1275. 

Cambridge, 1258. Newcourt fays1257, citing sags male. 
Cambridge, 1262. Anth. a Wood. 3 
Norwich, about 1266. 

Worcefter, before 1272. 

Newcaftle, 1272. 

Lynne, before Lage 
Leicefter, before 1284, or 12 Edw. I. 

Lincoln, and 

Canterbury. 

As to this, laft place, the Kentifh Antiquaries, Somner and Bat- 
tely, have entirely omitted this houfe ; neither does any mention 
of it occur in bifhop Tanner. However, in a roll of 23 Hen. 
VII. we read, 

“* De eifdem civibus de domibus quae fuer. Fratrum de Saccis, 
*¢ jn Cantuar. quas rex recuperavit aut efcaet. in dito itinere. 
“«¢ Chrifti, [d].” 

Tue Iter here cited is that of Henry de Staunton, as appears 
from the preceding article in the roll; and he, as you will find in 
Somner[e], held Placitae Coronae at Canterbury, 6 Edw. IT; to wit, 
upon the death of archbifhop Robert Winchelfea, who. died A. D: 
13133 0n which occafion it was ufual for the juftices itinerant to vifit 
this county, as the king fets forth in his letters upon the demife 

[b] Newcourt, from Stowe. 

[c] Pref. p. xxiii. 

{d] Archiv. Civit. Canterb. 

[e] Append. to Antiq. Canterb. p. 4. What Mr. Somner has there printed 


‘does not contain the whole proceedings ; and it might be worth while to confult 
ithe proper office for the particular relating to this houfe, 
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of archbifhop William Wittlefey, A. D. 1374 [f]. I fuppofe 
when the order was diflolved here, A. D. 1307, the brethren 
left the houfe, and the juftices im efre finding it empty, it efcheated 
to the crown in the year 1313, there being no prefentments #7 eire 
till the archbifhop’s death, which happened that year. 

Ir appears from bifhop Tanner, that our kings, after the dif- 
folution of the order, and the efcheat of their houfes, granted thefe 
away for various purpofes, to perfons and fraternities. That at 
Canterbury, it feems, was given to the city; but the precife year 
of the grant is not known, by reafon of the deficiency of the city 
accounts: it was however before 16 Richard II, when the older of . 
the two great books now in the chamber begins ; for in the account 
of that year, the receipt of ten fhillings for this houfe is acknow- 
ledged. It ftood in St. Peter’s parifh; and I prefume may be 
known at this day, for in the account of 1 Mary we read, 

« It. rect. of theyrs of Chriftopher Cornwall, for ferme of - 
«* a parcell of grounde in the fame parifhe [St. Peter] fome-. 
‘* tyme parcell of the /akfryers by yere xvi".””? and in the- 
margin, ‘* So/de [ g’.” 
{f] Thorn’s Chron. inter X {criptores, col. 2148, 
[g] Archiv. Civit. Cantuar, 
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4 Memoir on Cock-fighting; wherein the Antiqui- 
ty of it, as a Paftime, is examined and frated ; 
fome Errors of the Moderns concerning. it are cor- 

- rebted; and the Retention of it among ft Chriftians 1s 
abjolutely condemned and profcribed. By the. Rev. 
Mr. Pegge. 


Read. at the SoereTy: of Antrquaries, March 12, 19, 1773: : 


“HAVE often thought it moft aftonifhing, that a mode of 
diverfion fo cruel and inhuman as that of cockfighting, fhould 
.fo generally prevail; that not only the ancients, barbarians, 
‘ Greeks and Romans,-fhould have adopted it, but that a praétice 
‘fo favage and heathenifh fhould be continued -by- Chriftians ‘of 
all forts, and even purfued in thefe better and more enlightened 
times. 

Ar Athens, indeed, where, as we: think, it firft obtained a pub- 
‘lic eftabifhment, there were motives of. gratitude, policy, and 
‘religion, for perpetuating the cuftom, as hereafter will appear ; 
but thofe inducements are all foreign to ws: fo that here in Eng- 
land, and amongft Chriftians, it ftands upon no other bottom 
‘than that of the wantonnefs of cruelty, or the abfurdity of re- 
‘taining and following an.ufage difgraceful.to human nature. 
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Tue cock and the quail (for quails will fight as readily and freely 
as cocks) are by nature extremely pugnacious, and no doubt 
have fought amongft themfelves ever fince the creation of the 
world: but the pztting of them, as they call it, for the diverfion 
and entertainment of man, or for his inftruétion, as was fome- 
times pretended, was, as I take it, a Grecian contrivance and in- 
vention. But before I undertake to eftablifh this point, it may 
be proper to enquire how this affair ftood in the regions of bar- 
barifm. : 
THe ancient Greeks and Romans, as is well known, were wont 
to call all nations in the world, but themfelves, darbarians ; yet 
certainly, if we confider the many inftances of cruelty practifed 
among them, there was very little reafon for the diftin@tion. Hu- 
man facrifices were common both to them and the barbarians ; and 
with them the expofing of infants, the combats of men with 
wild beafts, and of men with men in the gladiatorial {cenes, were 
fpe€tacles of delight and feftivity. It has been thought, indeed, 
that the matching of cocks to fight for diverfion was an inven- 
tion of the barbarous nations; but it will prove upon enquiry, at 
leaft if I am not miftaken, to be a mode of exhibition and enter- 
_tainment introduced by thofe boafters and pretenders to politenefs, 
the Greeks. 7 
Jacozsus Patmertus pretends [a] the traces of this diver- 
fion may be difcovered amongit the barbarians of Afia, as early as 
the reign of Croefus king of Lydia, A. M. 3426, or 558 
years before Chrift. Aceatss fon of Midas, king of Phrygia, 
happened to kill his brother, and’ fled thereupon to the court of 
‘king Croefus, in order to be puritied from the murder, according — 
to the cuftom of thofe times, and the ufage of thofe countries [4]. 


[a] Palmerii Exercit. p. 3. : | 
6) Herodotus in Clio. 
i THE 
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The brother’s name, according to Ptolemaeus Hephaeftion, was 
Agatho, and the quarrel arofe between them at a quail-match [c], 
as Palmerius reprefents the fenfe of this author. Now it is al- 
lowed that quails will fight in the fame manner as cocks do; 
this will appear in the fequel of this memoir, as likewife from 
the numerous authors referred to in the margin[d]. It muft be 
admitted alfo, that the ancients made ufe of this fowl with the 
fame intention of amufing themfelves, or, if you will, of in/ruc- 
ting themfelves, with their fighting: wherefore I fhall not deny, 
that if the brothers did really differ about a quail-match, it might 
imply that cock-fighting was alfo in ufe at that time. But I 
doubt this great critic has miftaken the matter, and has generated 
the quail-match out of his own imagination ; for the words of 
the author are, & civaspebqvas aurdy [Ayodava] aept “Ogluyos Pidover 
xsvja, ef de Coturnice quidem contendentem occubuiff2, in which 
nothing is delivered about the jighting of the quails, but only 
that the brothers quarreled about one of thofe birds [ec]. The 


[¢] Ptolemaeus Hephaeftio apud Photium, co]. 190. 

[@] Lucian. de Gymnaf, tom. II. p. 295. Plato in Alcib. priori, for Meidias 
is there called ’Ofluyclpegos on account of his breeding thefe birds for battle, as 
will be fhewn below. Jul. Pollux, vir. 30. 1x. 7. Dalechamp. ad Plin. x. 21. 
Mufonius apud Stob. Serm. 29. The practice of the Romans will be noted 
hereafter; and Dr. Mufgrave fays, * hodieque Neapoli aliifque Italiae urbibus, 
‘ fervari ad certamina coturnices, uti olim gladiatores, ex Aldrovando conftat.’ 
Mufgrave de Geta Britannico, p. 78. Quail-fighting is at this day a common 
diverfion at the entertainment of great perfons in China, as likewife in the way 
of laying bets and gaming. Bell’s Travels, p. 303. Partridges alfo are fight- 
ing birds, fee Geoponic. lib. x1v, c. 20. lian, Hift. Anim, lib. rv. cap. 4, 
33, 16. Other fowls alfo are addiGed to pugnacity, but were feldom or never 
pitted for the purpofe of engaging. 

{e] Befides, fuppofing the brothers differed about the performances of their 
birds, there were other methods of diverting themfelves without their fighting, as 
the ‘Oplvyoxemia, for which fee below. : 
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conclufion is, that from this fa€&t no evidence arifes of quails 
being pitted for the purpofe of amufement fo early as this era, 
to wit, the reign of king Croefus. 

Bur, howfoever matters may go with the critic Palmerius, 
Pliny informs us, that at Pergamus, a city of Afia, there was 
yearly a public exhibition of cock-fighting : ‘ Pergami omnibus 
«¢ annis {fpectaculum gallorum publice editur,ceu gladiatorum [ /].”’ 
He {peaks of a practice in vogue in his own time, without telling 
us how long it had been followed there, on what occafion it 
was firft begun, or for what end and purpofe, whether civil or 
religious ; infomuch that nothing in refpect of the antiquity of 
the cuftom at Pergamus can be learnt from hence. 

Tue Dardanii, a people of Troas, had two cocks fighting up- 
on their coins [ g]; and as they were neigbours, in a manner, to 
the Pergameni, cock-fighting was probably a diverfion amongft 
them; but then, as thefe coins are of a late date, the antiquity of 
this {fpecies of diverfion amongft the Dardanians cannot be col- 
leGted from them. Perhaps it might have been introduced both 
there, and at Pergamus, from Athens; where,. as we fhall: pre- 
fently fee, the cuftom was initituted by Themiftocles. At leaft lam: 
doubtful, whether the Pergamenians and Dardanians ought in 
juftice to be called and efteemed barbarians at this time; they 
were fo much Hellenized that the moft one can fay of them, in 
this refpe&t, feems to be that they were /emi-barbarians. 

But here, I fhall take leave to mention a very elegant coin in 
the Pembrochian colleGtion, part Hl, Tab. 30. whereof the reverfe 


[f] Nat. Hift. x. c. 21. 

{g] Aapdaviwy Getae nummus, ecimelio regio, 1. — Pugnam Gallinaceorum, 
oAtxlpuovwy jarxnvy horum nummis infculptam Julius Pollux docet. Lib. ix. cap. 
6. Harduin. Numm,. Antiq. Populorum et Urb. p. 134. See’ alfo Sign. Haym. 
in Teforo Bret. ps 213, 233.—They had alfo a fingle cock, Froelich Notit. 
Numifm., p. 81. 

exhibits 
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exhibits a cock ere@, or in the a&t of crowing, with a ftar of eight 
points behind him, and thefe letters before him TIANO, I fanpate 
for Tiavol [A]. The coin is an Afiatic; but the bird has no. 
connexion here with fighting, his vigilance bemg rather de- 
noted; the ftar reprefenting the fun, to whom, that is, to A-- 
pollo [7],: this fowl was facred, as we fhall note below; and. 
his crowing being anciently thought by fome to be a falutation - 
of the fun at his rifing [2° 

Tue two gems here exhibited * from Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s elegant colleftion are perhaps ftronger allufions to this: 
cuftom, though we know not what date to affign them. One of ©. 
them reprefents a cock exulting with an ear of:corn: (or as fome ° 
fuppofe a palm branch, in token of viétory) which he had carried 
off from another cock, who feems to-hang down his head as dee * 
feated. On the other we fee two cocks in the pofture of our ° 
game cocks engaged; and over them’a moufe is making off with ° 
an ear of corn, the fubje& of their contention. 

I pRocEED now to verify my atlertion concerning the Greeks. - 
At Athens there was an annual feftival, with the title of AnexJoudve- 
eyav, inftituted by Themiftocles, after the conclufion of the Perfic - 

war. There was ‘a yearly cock-fight at Athens, fays Archbifhop 
‘ Potter, in memory of the cocks, from whofe crowing Themif= 
‘tocles received’ an omen of his fuccefs againit the Perfians ea 
This, I preftrme, may be the firft public inftitution of ‘this enter-". 
taiment in Greece, and perhaps any a elfe; Pigill Idomeneus. 


[>] Vide omnino Hardaini numm. antiq. p. 495, feq. 

[7] As Aefculapius was a principal deity at Tios, (Harduin, I. c.) and this 
fowl was alfo facred to him, fome perhaps may incline to favour mm} rather 
than Apollo, Let the intelligent reader judge. 

(&] Vide omnino Coles ad Ennium, p. 308. Paufanias, p. 444. 

[7] Potteri Archaeolog. L p. 365. Petiti Leg. Attic. lib. I, #lian V. H, 
Il. 28. 

& Pi, IX, 
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of Crete, long before his time, bore on his fhield the effigies of 
a cock, asa martial bird [m]}. But, furely, it was a prepofte- 
rous way of expreffing his gratitude to thefe ufeful creatures, to 
fet them to kill one another; neither was battling a proper or 
{uitable rite for the commemoration of a victory predicted by 
their crowing. However, as the moft learned archbifhop 
reprefents it, Themiftocles took an omen of fuccefs from the 
crowing of the cocks; and his Grace again intimates the fame, 
p- 327, and fo does Dalechamp on Pliny X. c. 2. and Alexander ab 
Alexandro I. 29. But Aelian, the author who is cited 
for this particular, does not fay this; but that when: this great 
general was leading the Athenian army againit the Perfians, he 
{aw fome cocks fighting, attended to them, and, ftopping his 
troops, took from thence an occafion of obferving to them, “ Thefe 
‘¢ animals fight not for the gods of their country, nor for the 
** monuments of their anceftors[~], nor for glory, nor for free- 
«dom, nor for their children, but for the fake of vitory, and 
«< that one may not yield to the other ;” and from this topic he 
infpirited the Athenians [fo]. Nothing is here faid of the crow- 
ing of the cocks, or any omen of fuccefs drawn from thence: and 
it muit be confeft the reafon affigned by Aelian is a much more 
fuitable foundation for the appointment of the anniverfary cock- 
ing by Themittocles. And fo far, abating the barbarity of it, it 
was a commendable inftitution, as an act of perpetual gratitude 
and thankfulnefs to the benevolent deity that prefented him with 
an occafion for haranguing his foldiers fo effectually, as to caufe them 
to engage their enemies in battle with fuccefs [p], or at leaft as a 


{m] Paufanias, Eliac. I. p. 44. Edit. Kuhnii. 

[2] Or for the indigenal heroes. See Annot. Kuhnii. 
{2} Aelian, Var, Hift. IL. c. 28. alfo Kuftathius cited there by Kuhnius. 
{p} A further defign of Themiftocles will be immediately noted. 


Vos, III. 7 ftanding 
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ftanding motive and encouragement in his nation. As to the 
barbarity of his ordinance, as Aelian remarks, cruelty and all 
manner of debauchery were fo generally interwoven with the 
religious obfervances and ceremonies of thefe polite Athenians, 
that they would be but little fhocked and offended with it; how- 
ever, not more fo than the more ignorant barbarians of the op- 
pofite coaft of Afia, the Pergamenians or Dardanians. I beg leave 
to add, in refpect of the reafon, or political defign, of the Athenian 
inftitution, that Dempfter pretends the cocking was a kind of 
trophy or monument of the victory of the Greeks over the 
Perfians: * Id a Themiftocle inftitutum, tum maxime cum Perfae 
‘fuperati fuerint, ut reftaret veluti de deviéiis trophacum. Nam 
‘avis ifta a Perfide primum in alias regiones tranf{mifla eft, ut 
‘narrat Athenaeus, Deipnofophift. lib. xiv. c. 25[g].’ And it 
is true Athenaeus does fay that this fowl came from Perfia [r] ; 
and Ariftophanes agrees with him [s]: but fince in a pitched battle, 
3 cock muft kill cock, and the Perfians did not flay or deftroy one 
anether, but were vanquifhed by the Greeks, it is not very eafy 
to ‘imagine, how an engagement between fome pairs of cocks, 
though the birds might come originally from Perfia, fhould’be 
any trophy or memorial of the victory obtained by the Athenians 
over the Perfians. The account which Aelian gives of the inten- 
tion of the theatrical exhibition at Athens is totally different; he 
fays, the defign of ‘Themiftocles in inftituting the feftival was, « that 
* what was an incitement unto valour at that time to the Athenians, 
“he was difpofed to perpetuate as an encouragement to the like 


[7] Dempfterus ad Rofinum, p. 210.—Dempfter’s illuftration of the reafon of 
this eftablifhment is improper. The cocks did not commemorate the Perfians, 
but the occafion to which the victory over the Perfians was owing. . 

[r] Athenaeus, xiv. 20. 

|s} Ariftophanes in Avibus, 
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* bravery [¢].’ And this accords with what Solon tells Anacharfis [u]. 
This was a public and noble application of the pugnacity and mar- 
tial difpofition of the animal, as an incitement to valour, with a 
people, who poflibly, and very probably, might have occafion in 
future to fight for the liberties of their country. An ufe, how 
different, how oppofite, to the prefent mode here! when out of 
meer wantonnefs and fport, and without the leaft either moral, 
religious, or political view, we facrifice the lives of thefe poor 
creatures for the amufement of the hard-hearted and the blood- 
thirfty, and, as it may now be properly faid, for the pleafure of 
the lowelt of the people. But I fhall illuftrate the above paflage 
of Aelian fomewhat farther. 

Tue cock, on account of his vigilance, was facred to Apollo [ x], 
Mercury[y], and Aefculapius [z], for the fame quality [a], in 
conjunction with his magnanimous and daring fpirits, he was ap- 
propriated likewife to Mars [4]. This was extremely appofite to 
the purpofe and intention of the Specfaculum, or public fhew, 
exhibited by Themiftocles, this creature being fuppofed to be more 
given to fighting than any cther [c]. However, the fcene of en- 
gagement, the prt[d], to ufe the medern term, was the theatre; 
and the fport lafted one day. But others, as well as Themittocles, 


[t] TS rotvuy yevopevoy altos ouvOnace tore ws ocpélivy eCarrdn deaguacrley nord eis 
<x} Guo Foye vrduwnoiww Aelian. |. c. 

{z] The paffage will be adduced below. 

[x] Not. “Ad Ennium, p. 309. edit. Heffelii, Paufanias, p. 444. 

[y] Leon. Agoftini Gemm. N° 199. Montfaucon, I. p. 180. II. p. 165. 

[z] Monfaucon, I. p. 180. I. p. 156. See alfo above. 

[a] Leon. Agoftini, N® 200. 

[4] Potter’s Archaeol. I. p..327. Dempfterus ad Rofin. p. 210. Py Apcos Negilis 
Ariftophanes. ! 

[c] Dempfterus, |. c. ‘Columella terms them rixs/ae aves. 

[4] The Etymologicon Magnum calls the pit rmAva, and defcribes it as a 
fquare ftage. 
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chave taken advantage of the fight of cock-fighting, and from 


thence have drawn an argument for the incitement and encourage- 
ment of military valour. Socrates endeavoured from thence to in- 
{pire Iphicrates with courage, as we read in his life: ¢ Ipbicrati 
‘ quoque duct animos adjecit, cum oftendiflet ei gallos gallinaceos 
‘tonforis Meidiae (fic Menagius ex Platone legit [e], adverfus 
<eos qui erant Calliae, pennis ac roftro dimicantes [/|’. Chry- 
fippus, in his book de ‘fuflitia, fays, ‘ Our valour is raifed by the 
«example of cocks [g];’ and Lucian introduces Solon the great 
Athenian legiflator faying to Anacharfis, * Ecquid fentires, fi 
*coturnicum et gallorum gallinaceorum certamina videres apud 
‘nos, quibus non mediocre {tudium impertimus? Videres videlicet, 
‘ac potiflimum, fi intelligeres legis juflu id facere, omnibufque 
¢ juvenibus, ut interfint, imperatum effe, quo videant aves ufque 
‘ad extremam animi defeCtionem pugnantes. At neque hoc eft 
¢ridiculum; fubit enim fenfim animos incitatio ad pericula, ne 


.¢gallis ignaviores, minufque audaces. videantur, neve vulnerati, 


< aut feffi, aut alia moleftia affeti, deficiant [4]. We muft fup- 
sofe Lucian to be here {peaking of the inftitution of Themiftocles, 
for we know of no other public eftablifhment of the kind at 
Athens, and confequently that quails fought at that feftival as well 
as cocks; and this I prefume was the fact; for Meidias above- 
mentioned, whofe cocks were matched with thofe of Callias, is 
called by Plato, in the firft Alcibiades, “Ogjuyd)pégos-| 2]. Lucian, 

[2] See alfo Suide "Opluyoxéros, and Kufter. ad eum. Ariftoph. in Avibus, ver. 
1207. 

[f] Diog. Laert. II. § 30. wlepufapévss, /parring. 

Lg] Dalechamp. ad Plin. et Kuhnius ad Aclianum, 

[4] Lucianus de Gymnaf. II. p. 295. 

(] So the editions of Plato; but Suidas and Athenaeus read ‘Ofluyoxérosy 
alluding to another kind of fport to be mentioned below. V. Kufter. ad Suidam, 
But the reading of the editions is right, as appears. from Laertius in the life. of 


Socrates, where Meidias is reprefented as a breeder of fighting cocks. The paf- 
fage is cited above. 


hows 
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however, is apparently miftaken as to the original ef the feflival, 
by carrying it up as high as Solon’s time, if, as Aelian fays, it 
was firft ordained by Themiftocles. We find Mufonius alfo, in 
Stobaeus [2), drawing the like matter of inftru€tion from the 
battling of quails and cocks; and, as is remarked by the excellent 
Perizonius upon the above paflage of Aelian, the young men 
were obliged to attend the exhibitions of the theatre for the fake 
of the inftruétion. See the paffage of Lucian above. 

Tr fhould feem from the converfation of Secrates with Iphicrates 
above-mentioned, that, befides the public fhews of the feftival,. 
the Athenians would often match a pair of cocks one amongft 
another, as the barber Meidias appears to have fought a main witli 
Callias; but perhaps it may be faid, that incident ought to be 
referred to the public fpectacle of the theatre. That, however, 
cannot be pretended in refpe& of what follows, concerning the 
other Greeks [/], who had a great efteem fora good fighting 
breed, and there often amufed themfelves, no doubt, with this’ di- 
verfion ; fo Columella vi11. c. 2. fpeaking of the people of the: 
ifle of Delos, fays, ‘ Ii quoniam procera corpora, et animos ad 
‘ praclia pertinaces requirebant, praecipue Tanagricum genus et 
« Rhodium probabant, nec minus Chalcidicum et Medicum, quod 
« ab imperito vulgo Jitera mutata Melicum appellatur [y].’ The 
iflanders of Delos, it feems, were great lovers of this fport; and 
Tanagra [z], a city of Boeotia, the Ifle of Rhodes, Chalcis in. 

Euboea, and the country of Media, were famous for their generous 
~ and magnanimous race of chicken. The kingdom of Perfia was 
probably included in the laft, from whence, as we have already 


[4] Serm. 29. 


[/] Perhaps the Pergamenians and Dardanians alfo mentioned above. 
[m] See alfo Plin. x. c. 21. 


[nm] Concerning the breed of whofe cocks, fee Lloyd’s. Dict.. 
fers, 
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feen, this kind of poultry was firft brought to Grecce ; and if one’ 
may judge of the reft from the fowls of Rhodes and Media, the 
excellency of the broods, at that time, confifted in their weight 
and largenefs (as the fowls of thofe countries were heavy and 
bulky), and of the nature of what our {portfmen call Sdakedags, 
or Turn-pokes. Thus Columella, loco citato, ‘ Rhodii generis aut 
‘ Medici, propter Biever neque patres nimis falaces, nec 
‘ foecundae matres, &c.’ Pliny alfo agrees with Columella, repre- 
fenting Rhodes and Tanagra as places famous for their breed of 
fighting in his time: ¢ Jamex his quidam ad Jella [oj tantum, 
‘et practa afidua, nafcuntur, quibus etiam patrias nobilitarunt, 
* Rhodum ac Tanagram [p).’ ‘They had a breed of hens at Alex- 
andria in Egypt, called Movoroge:, which produced the beft 
‘fighting cocks [g]. The Greeks moreover had fome method of 
_preparing the birds for battle by feeding, as may be collected from 
the following words of Columella: « Nobis noftrum vernaculum 
* (in oppofition to thofe Rhodian and Tanagrian birds) maxime 

‘ placet: omiflo tamen illo ftudio Graecorum, qui ferociffimum 

‘ quemque alitem certaminibus et pugnae praeparabant [r|.” Cal- 
lias and Meidias, called above Ogjuyc]popos, we may fuppofe were 
perfons of fuperior {kill this way. I interpret the preparation of 
feeding, rather than trimming the birds, becaufe, in the two gems 
above-mentioned, they apparently fight full feathered. 

Ir fhould feem then, that at firft Cock-fighting was partly 
a religious, and partly a political inftitution at Athens; and was 

{o] Dalechampius notes here *Oleav Hefychius vocat peculiari nomine; but 
the note feems to be mifplaced, and to belong to the words before in /ublime 
caudam quoque falcatum erigens ; for the words of Hefychius are, orpa, 172 2 oréxlopos 
pate 

[p] Pliny X. ar. 

[7g] Geoponic. lib. xiv. c. 7. 

[r] Columella, 1. c. See alfo Pollux VII, 30, Menag. ad Laert. Il, 


Mutgrave, Get. Brit. p. 78, 
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there continued for the purpofe of improving the feeds of valour 


is the minds of their youth; but was afterwards abufed and: 


perverted, both here, and in other parts of Greece, to a common 
paftime and amulfement, without any moral, political, or religious. 
intention ; and as it is now followed and praétifed amongft us. 


We will now enquire how matters were conducted at Rome; : 


where, as the Romans were prone to imitate the Greeks, we may. 


expect to find them following their example in this mode of di-- 
verfion, and in the worft way, to wit, without any good or lau- - 
dable motives; fince, when they took it and brought it to Rome, . 


the Greeks had forgotten every thing that was commendable in 
it, and had already perverted it toa low and unmeaning fport. 
Signior Haym thinks the Romans borrowed the paftime from 


Dardanus in Afia [s}; but there is little reafon for making them ; 
go fo far for it, when it was fo'generally followed in Greece, . 
whofe cuftoms the Romans were addited to borrow and imitate. . 
However, I am perfuaded, they adopted.not this diverfion very — 


early; for though Varro, fpeaking of the Tanagrian cocks, 
fays, ¢ fine dubio funt pulchri, et ad certandum inter fe maxime 


¢ idonei [¢] 5’ it does not follow from thence, that the Romans . 


caufed them to fight for their diverfion, but only that the Greeks - 


did; and methinks it appears from Columella, that the Romans. 


did not ufe the fport in his time. This author declares, * nobis 
‘noftrum vernaculum (genus) maxime placet, omiffo tamen illo 


‘ fudio Graecorum, qui ferociffimum quemque alitem certamini-. 


Y 


« bus et pugnae praeparabaut;’ where he plainly ftiles cock-fighting - 
a.Grecian diverfion. He moreover fpeaks of cocking in terms of. 
ignominy, as an expenfive amufement, unbecoming the frugal . 


houfeholder, and as often attended with the ruin of. the parties. - 


[s] Haym, Teforo Bret. p. 233. . 
[t] De Re Ruft. Ill 9. 


that.. 
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that followed it: ‘he words are remarkable ; * nos enim cenfemus 
‘ inftituere veCtigal induftrii patrisfamilias, non rixofarum aviuni 
¢Janiftae, cujus plerumque totum patrimonium pignus aleae, 
« victor gallinaceus pyctes abftulit [wv]... Where he defcribes, as 
we think, the manners, not of the Romans, but of the Greeks, 
who had in his time converted the diverfion of cock-fighting into 
a fpecies of gaming, and even to the total ruin of their families, as 
happens but too often amongft us at this day. 

To be fhort; it appears to me, that the Romans were more 
concerned with quails in the way of fighting, than with cocks, 
Hence Marcus Aurelius I. § 6. fays, ¢ ]learn from Diognetus, ne 
‘ rebus inanibus {tudium impenderem, ... . e coturnices ad pug- 
« nam alerem, neve rebus iftiuf{modi animum adjicerem.’ So Eufta- 
thius quoted by Kuhnius on Aelian, after {peaking of the ’Aaex)pu- 
vey “Ayey at Athens, proceeds thus, ¢ fimile et Romanis faCtita- 
“tum per coturnicum commiffiones, praecone indicante certamen 
‘his verbis, PVLLI PVGNANT, et ita fpeatores evocante.’ 
Kuhnius, after coturnicum, adds et gallorum, and cites Mufonius 
in Stobaeus, p. 367 [w]; where cocks are indeed joined with 
quails ; but Mufonius, we are of opinion, is not fpeaking of the 
Romans, or their praétices, but rather of the Greeks; wherefore 
T cannot approve of this learned man’s infertion. The ancients, 
‘by the way, had other methods of diverting themfelves with 
quails, befides their fighting, which they called "Ogluyoxomia. One 
of thefe modes, as I apprehend, was thus: they placed the quails 
jn acircle, and with fome inftrument were to hit one of them on 
the-head ; and, if they could do that, they were to have the pri- 
vilege of catching as many of the remaining and furviving birds 
as they could; -but if they miffed their blow, they were to fur- 


{«] Columella, 1. c. 
{z] Stobaeus, p. 202. edit. 1550. 


nifh 
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nifh a ring of quails for the next main [x]. Others defcribe other 
modes [{ y] ; which however I fhall not infift on, but fhall content 
mylelf with obferving, that the “Ogluyoxoxte, of whatever kind it 
was, was a diverfion meerly Grecian. It muft be acknowledged 
that, notwithftanding all this about quails, the Romans at laft 
paired cocks, as well as quails, for fighting. For the firft caufe 
of contention between the two brothers, Baffianus and Geta, fons 
of the Emperor Septimius Severus, happened, according to Hero- 
dian, in their youth, about the fighting of their quails. and 
cocks; ¢ interque fe fratres diffidebant, puerill primum certamine, 
‘edendis coternicum pugnis, gallinaceorumque confli€tibus, ac 
‘ puerorum colluctationibus exorta difcordia [z].’ Whence it ap- 
pears, that at laft the Romans began to match cocks, though not 
till the decline of the empire ; and, if the battling between the two. 
princes, Baffianus and Geta, was the firft fitaiee of it, probably 
they had feen and learned it in Greece, whither they had often 
accompanied the Emperor their father. 

Ir is obfervable, from the foregoing detail, that cocks and 
quails, pitted for the purpofe of engaging one another 2. outrance 
or to the laft gafp, for diverfion, are frequently compared, and 
with much paaaues to gladiators. Hence Phny’s expreffion, 
Galfrum....ceu Gladiaterum; and. that of Columella, rixo- 
Se avium laniftae, lanifia being the proper term for the mafter 
of the gladiators. Confequently one would expect, that when- 
ever the bloody fcenes of the amphitheatre were difcarded, as they 
foon were after the Chuiftian religion became the eftablifhment of 


[x] Suidas. v. Opluyoxéras. Gataker ad Antonin. I. § 6. Kutterus ad Suidam 
et ad Ariftoph. Aves, verf. 1299. Potterus ad Plutarch. de Aud. Poet. p. 72. 

[y] Meurfius, de Lud. Graec. in Gronov. Thef, Tom: ViT-p.970. ful. 
Pollux, 1x. 7. et annotat. 


[x] Herodian. II. § 33. i 
Vor. WL i the 


en 
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ihe empire, the wanton fhedding of man’s blood in fport, being 
of too cruel and favage a natare to be patronized and encouraged, 
or even fuffered in an inftitution fo harmlefs and innocent as the 
Chriftian was: one might juftly expeét, that the “Ofjuyopavia, 
and the “Aaed|evs.avie, would have.ceafed of courfe. The fathers 
of the church are continually inveighing againft the f{pectacles of 
the arena, and upbraiding their adverfaries with them. Thefe in- 
deed were more unnatural and fhocking ‘than a main of cocks; 
but this, however, hada tendency towards nourifhing the like fe- 
rocity and implacability in the breafts ana difpofitions of.men. 

Brsiprs, this mode of diverfion-has been nm fact the bane and 
deftruction of thoufands here, as. well as of thofe /aniffae avium, 
cock-feeders, mentioned by Columella, whofe patrimonial fortunes 
were entirely diffipated and confumed by it. 

Tue cock is not only a moft ufeful animal, but ftately in his 
figure, and magnificent in his plumage. Imperitant fuo gener, 
fays Pliny, e¢ regnum, in quacunque funt domo, exercent. Arifto- 
_phanes compares him to the king of Perfia; authors alfo take no- 
-tice of the ¢ {pectatiffimum infigne, ferratum, quod eorum ver- 
‘*ticem regiae coronae modo exornat [a]” His tendernefs towards 
his brood is fuch, ‘that, contrary to the cuftom of many other 
‘males, he will feratch and provide for them with an affiduity almoft 
equal to that. of the hen; and his generofity is fo great, that, on 
‘finding an hoard-of meat, he will chuckle the hens together, and, 
‘without touching one bit himfelf, will relinquifh the whole-of it 
tothem. .He was called the dird nar’ eoxyv, by many of the an- 
-cients [6];.he was-highly efteemed in fome countries [c], and in 


[@] ‘Junii Gloff. v. Hen. See Prov. xxx. 31, in the Vulgate. 
[4] Ecclef. x11. 4, Menag. ad Laert. Il. § 30. Bourdelot ad Heliodor. p. 28. 


.{¢] Kaempfer’s Japan, p. 128, 
others 
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others was even held facred [7]; infomuch that one cannot but 
regret, that a creature fo ufeful and noble fhould, by a ftrange fa- 
tality, be foenormoufly abuled by us. It is true, the ArexJpvopovia, 
if I may be allowed: to: coin a word, or the maffacre of Shrove- 
Tuefday, is now in a declining way ; and, in a few years, it is 
to be hoped, will be totally difufed; but the cock-pit ftill continues 
a reproach to:the humanity of Englifhmen, and to their religion, 
the pureft, the tendereft, and moit compaffionate of all others, not 
even excepting the Brachmanic.. 

Ir is unknown to me when the pitched battle firft. entered. 
England; but it was probably brought hither by the Romans. 
The bird-was here before Caefar’s arrival [e]; but no. notice of | 
his fighting has occurred to me earlier than the time of William. 
Fitz-Stephen, who wrote the life of Archbifhop Becket fome time. 
in the reign of King Henry II. William defcribes the cocking | 
asa {port of {choleboys [ f] on Shrove-Tuefday, ¢ Praeterea quot- 
‘annis die quae dicitur Carnilevaria | 2], (ut a puerorum Lundo-. 
¢ niae ludis incipiamus, omnes enim pueri fuimus) fcholarum: 
‘finguli pueri fuos apportant magiftro fuo gallos gallinaceos 

*-pugnaces, et totum illud antemeridianum datur ludo puerorum. 
«-vacantium: fpectare in: fcholis fuorum pugnas gallorum [4], 
The theatre, it feems, was the fchool, and the. mafter was the 
controller and direCtor of the fport. From this time at leaft, the 
diverfion, however abfurd, and even impious, was continued 
amongft us ; it-was followed, though difapproved and prohibited 


fd] Hamilton’s Voyage, p. 158, 1593, 

iets <5. VV. 9X: 

[f] It was a boy’s {port at Rome... See above. 

fe] Shrove-Tuefday. The word does not occur in Spelman of Du Frefne ; 


however, fee the latter, v. CARNELEVAMEN; and the former, y. CARNESPRIVIUM. 


[4] Fitz-Stephen,. p. 7. edit. 1754. 
U2 32 Edward 
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39 Edward 11 {7]; alfo in the reign of Henry VIII [A]; and 
A. D. 1569 [/]. It has been by fome, as I remember, called 
a royal diverfion; and as every one knows, the cockpit at White- 
hall was erected by a crowned head {m], for the more magnifi- 
cent celebration of it. There was another pit in Drury Lane, 
and another in Jewin Street [v]. It was prohibited however by 
one of Oliver’s a&ts, March 31, 1654 [0]. What aggravates the 
reproach and the difgrace upon us Englifhmen, is :thofe {pecies 
of fighting which are called the Battle-royal, and theWelfh-main. 
known no where in the world, as I think, but here; neither in 
China[!, nor in Perfia [g], nor in Malacca [r], nor amongit 
the favage tribes of America [s]. Thefe are {cenes fo bloody, 
as almoft to be too fhocking to relate; and yet, as many may not 
be acquainted with the horrible nature of them, it may be pro- 
per, for the excitement of our averfion and deteftation, to de- 
fcribe them in few words. In the former an unlimited number 
of fowls are pitted; and when they have {flaughtered one another 
for the diverfion, di doni? of the otherwife generous and humane 
Englifhman, the fingle furviving bird is to:be efteemed the vic- 


[7]: Maitland’s Hiftory of London, p. 101. . Stowe’s Survey of London, B.I. 
p. 302, edit. 1754. 

[4] Maitland, p. 1343, 933. 

[2] Maitland, p. 260. 

[mw] King Henry VIII. Maitland,.p. 1343. James J. was remarkably fond of 
cack-fighting, and Monf, de la Boderie, who was ambaflador from Henry IV to 
this king, fays, that he conftantly amufed himfelf with it twice a week. Sec his 
Letters, Vol. I. p. 56. 

[1] Maitland, p. 452, 762. Wood’s Athen, Oxon. II. col. 413. 

‘[o] Hiftoria Hiftrionica. 

[p] Bell’s Travels, p. 303. 

[q] Tavernier, p. 151. 

[rv] Dampier, II. p.-184. Gent. Mag. 1770, p. 564. 

ds] Wafer, p. 118. 

tor, 
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tor, and carries away the prize. The Welfh-main confifts, we 
will fuppofe, of fixteen pair of cocks; of thefe the fixteen con- 
querors are pitted a fecond time; the eight conquerors of thefe, 
are pitted a third time; the four conquerors the fourth time ; 
and laftly, the two conquerors of thefe are pitted a fifth time; 
fo that, incredible barbarity! thirty-one cocks are-.fure to be, 
moit inhumanly murdered for the {port and pleafure, the noife 
and nonfenfe, nay, I may fay, the profane curfing and fwearing, 
of thofe who have the effrontery to call themfelves, with all 
thefe bloody doings, and with all this impiety about them, 
Chriftians. Ut is a great doubt with me, whether the fons of 
men were indulged the ufe of animal food before the flood [+] ; 
our grant, or charter, in refpe@ of fuftenance, feems at that pe- 
riod to have been enlarged. However, of this we may be con- 
fident, that, without running into all the extravagance and fu- 
perftition of the Pythagoreans and Bramins, we have no right, 
RO power or authority, to abufe and torment any of God’s crea- 
tures, or needlefsly to fport with their lives; but, on the con- 
trary, ought to ufe them with all poffible tendernefs, modera- 
tion, and reverence; a doctrine indifputably true, though fo to- 
tally inconfiftent with the outrageous practices we have here been 


condemning. 
To end this long eflay ; Cock-fighting is an heathenifh mode 


of diverfion from the firft; and at this day ought certainly to be 
confined to thofe barbarous nations above-mentioned, the Chi- 
nefe, Perfians, Malayans, and the {till more favage Americans ; 


_ whofe irrational and fanguinary pratices ought in no cafe to be 
objects of imitation to polite and more civilized Europeans. And 


[t] Compare Gen. i. 29. with Gen. ix. 2, 3, 4. 
yet. 
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yet, to aggravate the matter, and to enhance our. fhame,. our 
butchers-have contrived a. method, unknown to the ancients [ 7],. 
of arming the heels of the birds with fteel [x]; a device, which, . 
no doubt, they regard.as.a moft noble improvement in the art 3. 
and I muft needs fay, it is an invention highly. worthy of men: 
that take fo much delight. in blood... 


SAMUEL PEGGE,. 
Whittington, April 5,.1770.- 


{u] The Afiatics however ufe fpurs that aét on each fide like a lancet, and which’. 
alnoft immediately decide the battle.. Hence. they are never permitted by the- 


modern cock- fighters. 

[x] Pliny mentions.the Spur, and calis it telum;,but the Gaffe is a mere modern’: 
invention; as likewife is the great, and, I fuppofe, neceflary exadtnefs, in matching 
them. ‘curious inftrument conftructed for this aft purpofe is defcribed by.Dr.. 
Plott, in his Nat. Hift. of Staffordfhire, p. 387; Thence, however, Cock-fpur; 
Street, I prefume, may have.its name. 
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XX. dn Infcription in honour of Serapis found at York 
illuftrated by Mr, Pegge. 


Read at the Socrery of Anriquarres, April 2, 1772. 


WN Auguft 1770, a ftone was found in digging a cellar at 
York, at a place called the Friar’s-Garden, one of the high- 
eft parts of the city. The workmen, in their progrefs, came to 
the foundation of an old building of Roman brick, the mortar 
or cement of which, was fo hard as not to be penetrable by the 
fharpeft tools, the bricks breaking before the mortar. ‘This part 
of the foundation was a fegment of a circle: the remainder of it 
being under the adjoining houfe could not be traced out; there 
is reafon, however, to apprehend, that the whole compofed a 
rotunda. In digging the ground a little further, within the feg- 
ment of the circle abovementioned, the men found a large grit- 
{tone, three feet long, two feet one inch broad, and eight inches 
thick. It was very luckily taken up whole, is now in the poffef- - 
fion of our worthy member John Smith, of New-Building, efq; 
‘(who has prefented the Society with an exact drawing of it, en- 
graved in plate X.) and is thus infcribed, | 
| | DEO SANCTO 
SERAPI 
TEMPLVM ASO 
LO FECIT 
CL. HIERONY 
MIANVS LEG. 


LEG. VI VICT. 
The 
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The mafonry is very neat, the molding and ornaments. elegant, 
and the letters well cut, each letter being about two inches long. 
Several Roman coins of Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian, were 
found at the place, but defaced. 

Ir I may be permitted to offer'a few remarks on this curious, 
perfect, and, I think I may add, very valuable ftone, 1 would ob- 
ferve, that the worfhip of Serapis had been. anciently intro- 
duced at Rome [a]; but was brought more into vogue by the 
emperor Vefpafian, of whom, according to. Suetonius [4], that 
deity was the peculiar friend and patron. From Rome his wor- 
{hip, we may fuppofe, was gradually diffeminated into the pro- 
vinces, and might be brought hither by the fixth legion, in the 
time of Hadrian, or after ;: not defore certainly: and I am per- 
fuaded, from the appearance of the diminutive name Hierony- 7 
mianus, not till fome time after, as fuch diminutives were not 
common till later ages. Hieronymianus 1s indeed an uncommon 
name in any age; however, as Mr. Smith rightly obferves, the 
name of this legate, as employed in Britain, occurs no where 
but upon this ftone, which is the more eftimable on this very 
account. : 

It is probable there was no Serapinm at York, nor any where 
elfe in Britain, till the ere€tion of this by Claudius Hieronymi- 
anus, and confequently not till the commencement of what may 
be called the Lower Empire. This ftone, however, informs us 
there was fuch a temple at that time, and at York ; a particular 
not to be learnt from any other authority, and in this refpect our 
infcription is interefting and important. 

Serapis here in Britain became at laft, and probably before 
this temple was erected, a deity of equal dignity with Jupiter 

[a] Val. Max, lib. i. c. 3. 
fej Velp..¢..7. 
himfelf; 
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himfelf; for in an inedited infcription found at Appleby in 
Weftmoreland, he is actually called Jupiter, 


JOVI SERAPI, &c. 


whence we may obferve, that the Romans, in this ifland at leaft, 
wrote both Serap: and Serapidi in the dative cafe, as is clear from 
both thefe ftonés. 

THERE Is nothing, I think, further remarkable in the infcrip- 
tion, as every one knows the fixth legion was ftationed at York, 
and was ftiled Viéirix; unlefs it may be noted, that when a 
temple was erected at a ftation by any legion, it was always re- 
paired and fupported by the fame legion, as often as occafion re- 
quired [c]; for which there was this valid reafon, in the prefent 
cafe, that this being a fabrick of the Legatus himfelf, it would 
be confidered as the a&t of the whole legion. Yet it is poffible, 
that as this God was fo clofely conne&ted with medicine, as is 
evident, both from Suetonius[d}, and from Montfaucon pafim, 
Hieronymianus might have perfonally received fome extraor- 
dinary benefit from him that way, as he thought; and his gra- 
titude might accordingly prompt him to-raife this building to his. 
honour: but as this is not hinted in the infcription, the conjec- 
ture is too vague and precarious for us to build or rely much 
upon it, though I thought it not improper juft to mention it.. 


[¢] Drake’s Eboracum, p. 49. 
bd |b. 
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XXL. Extras from a MS. dated “ apud Eltham, 
menfe Jan, 22 Hen. VIII.” Communicated to the So- 
ciety by Owen Salufbury Brereton, E/g; 


Read at the Society of ANTIQUARIES, April 9) 017 72. 


‘ HIS MS. is entitled, « Articles devifed by his roya 
a « highnefs [a], with advice of his council; for the efta- 
«¢ blifhment of good order and reformation .of fundry, errors 
«¢ and mifufes in his houfhold and chaimbers.” | 

Cap. 3. No manner of meat to be admitted, but what fhall 
be.meet and feafonable,.and of convenient price. 

Cap. 20. Officers of the {quillery to fee all the veffels, as well 
‘filver as pewter, be kept and faved from ftealing [2]. Athen cups - 
and leathern pots are added in another part. 

Cap. 30. enjoins all his highnefs’s attendants not to fteal any 
locks-or keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out 
.of noblemen’s or gentlemen’s houfes, where ‘he goes to vifit [c]. 


[a] The title of Majefty was-not given to our kings till a reign or two after. 

[4] In the earl of Northumberland’s houfhold-book, in the beginning 
of the year 1500, is a note, that pewter veflels were too coftly to: be 
common. 

{c] By inventories of houfhold furniture in the fame'book, it appears, that 
what furniture was left in noblemen’s houfes, confifted only of long tables, 
‘benches (no chairs mentioned), cupboards, and bedfteads: and when noblemen 
xemoved from one houfe to another, tapeftry and arras, bed and kitchen-furniture, 
cups and canns, chapel furniture, and utenfils for the bakery, joiner, fmith, and 
‘painter, with aj] their tools, were conftantly.removed; -and thofe-of the earl of 
Northumberland in feventeen carriages. 


Cap. 
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“Cap, 31. No officer to be admitted in future, but fuch as be 
of good demeanor ; and refpect to be had that they be perfonages 
of good fafhion, geiture, countenance and ftature, fo as the king’s 
Roufe, which is requifite to be the mirrour ofothers, may be 
furnifhed with fuch as are eleét, tried, and Perey for the king’s 
honour. 

Cap. 34. No herald, minftrel, falconer, or other, fhall bring 
to the court any boy or ra/cal; and by cap. 36, no one is to 
keep lads, or ra/cals, in court, to do their bufinefs for them. 

Cap. 37. Mafter-cooks fhall employ fuch fcullions as thal. 
not go about naked, nor he all night om the ground before the ~ 
Fitchen: fire. 

Cap.41. TheKnight-marfhal to take good regard, that all fach 
unthrifty and common women as follow the,court be banifhed.. 

Gap. 43. No dogs tobe kept. in the court, but only a few 
{paniels for the ladies. 

Cap. 44. Dinner to be at ten, and fupper at four [a]. 

Cap. 55. The king appoints, among others, Mr. Norris to- 
be gentleman-waiter (who; by cap. 62. is alone ‘allowed to fol- 
low him into his bed- -chamber), William Brereton groom of his. 
bed-chamber, and young Weiton page of it [e]. | 

Cap; 56. The proper offtcers are, between fix and feven o’clock. 
every morning, to make.the fire in, and /iraw his highnefs’s. 


privy-chamber.. 


<a] It appears by a houfhold eftablifhmrent of Idrd Fairfax’s, about 1650, added 
to the earl of Northumberland’s houfhold book, that eleven was then become the 
hour-for-dining: ‘Towards the end of the-laft century, the hour was twelve, and 
fo remained. at the  univerfities. till within thefe twenty years; but fromthe be- 
ginning of this century, in London, it has gradually grown eee to the prefent 
times, when five is the polite hour at noblemens houfes. 

fe] Thofe three gentlemen were cruelly executed fome years after, to juftify 


the king’s-divoree. 
ids Des CaP.. 


156 Extratts from a MS. relating to 
Cap. 63. Officers of his privy-chamber fhall be loving toge- 


ther, keeping fecret every thing faid or done, leaving hearkning 
or inquiring where the king is or goes, be it early or late, with- 
out grudging, mumbling, or talking of the king’s paftime, late 
or early going to bed, or any other matter. 

Cap, 64. The fix Gentlemen-uthers fhall have a vigilant and 
reverend refpec&t and eye to his Grace; fo that by his look or 
countenance they may know what he lacketh, or what is his 
pleafure to be had or done. . 

Pace 24. There is an order, by which the king’s barber 
is exprefily enjoined to be cleanly, and by no means to fre- 
quent the company of idle perfons, and mifguided women, for 
fear of danger to the king’s moft royal perfon. 

Ditto. Accounts are to be taken of all fuel, wine, beer, ale, 
bread, and wax-lights, {pent in his privy-chambers, returning to 
the chaundry all. the remains of mortars, torches, quarries, 
prickets and fizes[f], without embezzling any part thereof. 

In page 42. Bouch of court, exclufive of meat and fith, is de- 
clared for every table. 

Pace 52. The meffes are fettled for his highnefs’s and every 
table, both on flefh and fifh days. 

Pace 7o. Eighteen minftrels are appointed, at 4d. a day 

each, by their names moftly Italians. 

Pace 74. Rhenifh and Malmfy wines are direéted, and no 
other named through the book. 

Pace 75. Coal Bal allowed to the king’s, queen’ s, and lady 
Mary’s chambers. 

Amonc incidental payments allowed herein, is a gift to each 
officer of the kitchen who marries. And alfo a gift to whoever 
brings his highnefs a prefent. 


[f] Four different fizes of wax lights; the firft is a fquare, the third a round 
of wax, with wicks in the middle. 
PAGE 
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Pace 80. Appears an account of his highnefs’s horfes, as 
follows. Courfers, young horfes, hunting geldings, hobies, 
Barbary horfes, ftallions, geldings, mail, bottles, pack, Befage, 
robe and ftalking horfes, in all 86. Moils and moiletts 27 [g}. 

Pace 85. The queen’s maids of honour to havea chet loaf, 
a manchet, a gallon of ale, and a chine of beef for their break- 
faits. 

Pace 92. InjunGion to the brewer, not to put any hops or 
brimftone into the ale. 

Pace 94. Among fowl for the tables are crocards, winders, 
runners, grows, and peions, but neither Turky or Guiney-fowl. 

Amonc the fifhes is a porpoife ; and if it is too big for a horfe- 
load, a further allowance is made for it to the Purveyor. 

Pace 100. Twenty-four loaves of bread a day are allowed 
for his highnefs’s greyhounds. 

Pace 105. Whenever his highnefs changes his refidence, 
every wine cafk is to be left filled up [4]. 3 


Tue MS. ends with feveral proclamations. 
One is to take up and punifh {trong and mighty beggars, 
rafcals, vagabonds, and mafterlefs folk, who hang about the court. 


{g] In the earl of Northumberland’s houfhold-book it appears, that fix large 
trotting horfes were allowed for the charat, a fort of covered waggon (for the mo- 
dern chariots did not appear till the next century) and one great trotting horfe 
for Jord Percy. 

[b] By the above MS. only Rhenifh and fweet wines are ordered to be 
bought; probably the French wines from Bourdeaux and Gafcony were fent over 
of courfe. By the earl’s book, the wines then ufed appear to be a red, a pale red, 
white, a Vin de Greave; but all from Bourdeaux or Gafcony, except the fweet 
wines. ; 

2 ANOTHER, 
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AnoTueEr, that no one prefume to hunt or hawk within four- 
miles of any of the king’s houfes. 

ANOTHER, to order all fuch nobles and gentlemen as repaired to 
the parliament, immediately to depart into their feveral counties, . 
on pain of his high difpleafure, and to be further punithed, as to. 
him or his highnefs’s council fhall be thought convenient.. 
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XXII. Odfervations on the Parthian Epochas found 
on a Coin in the Imperial Cabinet at Vienna pub- 
lifhed by Father Erafmus Froelich, i Ais Elementa 
Numifmatica, Zaé. xiv. 7.6. By John Reinhold 
Forfter, F. R. aud A. S. 


Read at the Society of AnTiquarizs, May 21, 1772. 


EVERAL learned Antiquaries have attempted to afcertain 

the beginning of the Parthian Epocha, which fo often oc- 
curs on the Parthian coins of a later date. The empire of the 
Arfacidae extended from the Indus to the Euphrates, and from 
the Cafpian Sea to the Perfian Gulph and the Indian Ocean ; 
and their power often gave umbrage to the Romans, though 
fovereigns of all the known aad civilized part of our globe. Their 
coins had a currency ina great part of Afia; and, as they fre- 
quently had Greek infcriptions fometimes with epocha’s, it has 
been a fubject of enquiry among the moft fkilful Antiquaries to 
explain thefe coins, and afcertain the Parthian Epocha. Vaillant, 
Longuerue, Bayer, Froelich, Pellerin, and Swinton, have among 
others applied themfelves to this inquiry. As they have ex- 
hautted their extenfive reading and learning in fupport of their 
refpective opinions on this fubject, it cannet be expected that 
any thing curious or new fhould be faid by a later writer. All 
therefore that I-can promife in this memoir, is a new arguinent 
in fupport of the opinion that the Epocha of the Arfacidae’ began 
in the year 256, before the ChriftianEpocha, or in the 498th 
year after the foundation of Rome. 
Ir 
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Ip it were ufual with learned men, to admit the authority of — 
great names in fupport of a difputed point of hiftory, none could 
come better fupported than this opinion. ‘The names of Uther, 
Spanheim, Petau, Noris, Vaillant, Longuerue, and Froelich, 
aré fo refpectable on the lift of Numifmatie Antiquaries, that 
this would alone decide the point. But fince hiftorical arguments 
of good authority can alone be decifive in chronological points, 
it will be worth our while to examine them: becaufe M.de Va- 
lois thinks there were two Epocha’s in ufe among the Parthians, 
and Bayer labours to prove there were three. 

Tue abridegment of Trogus Pompeius’ Hiftory commonly 
known by the name of ¥u/lin’s Hiffory [a] fays, (Parthi) @ Ni- 
catore Seleuco, ac mox ab Antiocho et fuccefforibus ejus poffeji: a cu- 
jus pronepote Seleuco primum defectre, prima Punico bello, L. Manko 
Vulfone, M. Attilio Regulo, confulibus. 

Tuese confuls certainly were the magiftrates of the year 
256 before Chrift, and the 498th of Rome. Several learned’ 
men however have been mifled by the name of King Se- 
leucus, who came nine years later to the throne, in the year 
247 before Chrift, and the so7th of Rome. Eufebius, the 
father of chronology, Syncellus, and the author of the Tcopia» 
Luveyeyy, (printed at the end of Scaliger’s edition of Eufe- 
bius, which, according to. the very probable opinion of Dod- 
well and Bayer, contains the fragments of the work on the 
Olympiads, as collected by Eratofthenes, Phlegon, and Julius. 
Africanus) agree in placing the beginning of the Parthian Epo- 
cha in the firft year of the 133d Olympiad, 248 years before 
Chrift, and the so06th year of Rome. Syncellus has. in his 
litt of Syrian Kings an Antiochus Callinicus furnamed alfo. 


fa] Ia xLG Cavs 
Seleucus,, 
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Seleucus, and fuppofes him to have reigned 21 ‘years ; and@-that 


under him the’Parthians fhook off the von of the Seleucidae. 


Tue origin of this error, may be eafily tracedOB afebiaay: 1: 
fuppole, found j in fome hiftorians the beginning Of the’ Parthiamio:/ 
empire placed in the confulthip of Manlius and Attilius Regu-P 
lus, and under Antiochus Theos. — In anothet author he nligtet ! 


read that the Parthians.gained.a figiral' vidtory’ over thé Seleus 
cidae, which eftablifhed helt empire in the firft year ofthe: 133d 
Olympiad. This would lead himinto a miftake about the con~ 
fuls; for the fame Manlius, and C. (not M.) Attilius Regulus, 


held the confulfhip in the. year 250. before Chrift, and ‘04 of 


Rome; and being willing to reconcile thefe two! hiftorical-facts, 


he fixt the sfirft Parthian “Epecha at the: rath year of Antiochus... 
Theos, inftead of fixing it to the 6th year of his reigns de. 
is-chowever a certain fat that, the ‘firft revolt of ‘the Parthi= 5, 


ans happened under Antiochus Theos ; ; for this is confirmed: bye: 
the authority of Arrian’s Parthica, as cited by PHO6tiG$.)20099) 29643 

Tue other Parthian Epochas, mentioned by de Valois. ae 02 
Bayer, have very little or no foundation at all; the’ one being: q3 
taken ‘from a-paflage in Sudas, or rather. Agathias, which is. >: 


mifinterpreted ; and the other is only founded on thé teftimony 


of Emirkbond, as quoted by Pedro Texirra, and can have no au- ©) 


thority with us, becaufe it is from a very late writer, who could 


not be evidence in an event that happened fo many centuries |, 


before his time. We are therefore reduced to the fingle tefti-,; 
mony of Juftin for fixing the Epocha of the Artacidae to the year O 


256 before Chrift, and the 498th year of Rome. 


ArriANn, Juftin, and Stephanus Byzantinus, agree in afcrib- 


ing to the Parthians a Scythian origin. . Their name is faid fo 
fignify exiled men. The fituation of their country, the fimpk- 
city and roughnefs of their manners, their {kill in the ufe of the 

NVou.-l. 4% bows 
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bow, aud their conftant connexions with the Scythians to the’ 
eaft of the Cafpian fea, make it highly probable, that they were- 
defcended of fome of the numerous Hunic tribes that fpread’ 
themfelves over the great defart eaft of the lake Aral. 

Tury had taken pofleffion of a country to the fouth eaft cor-- 
ner of the Cafpian. Here, being connected with the Perfians, and* 
under their prote&tion, they gradually adopted their drefs, lan- 
guage, and part of their manners, always retaining in each fome. 
genuine mark of their Scythian defcent. ° 

THe royal family of Parthia feems to have had a diftinét ori-- 
gin from the reft of the nation.. Arriam gives the name of Ar-. 
facidae to thetwo brothers, Arfaces and Teridates, who were the 
founders of the Parthic empire. Syncellus, p. 284, exprefly fays, 
they were defcended-from Artaxerxes, king of Perfia ;. and though. 
he isa later writer, he quotes Arrian, who, we know, wrate 
with. great accuracy the Hiftory of the Parthians. Strabo, it is. 
true, feems to intimate, that the origin of Arfaces was un- 
certain; fome. believed him to be born among the Dahae Parnae ;. 
fome faid he. was a Bactrian:;- andzhe himfelf calls hima Scy- 
thian. This variety of opinions, no doubt, made Juftin fay, 
that the defcent of Arfaces was as uncertain, as his courage was 
known [a]. Itappears however well fromthe above affertion of. 
Arrian and Syncellus, that thefe Parthian kings were believed ‘to 
be defcended from the former Perfian monarchs; and the affeG@a- 
tion of calling themfelves Ar/acides, after Artaxerxes Mnemon, | 
or Abiltaka, who was called Arfakas, before he fucceeded his- 
father Darius [4], confirms this opinion ftill.more. 


fa] xn oe a 
fe} Crefias ap. Phot. & Plut. in Artaxerxe, : 
A SILVER 
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A‘stuver medal here exhibited, preferved in the cabinet of 
the Emperor at Vienna, and firft publithed by father Erafmus 
Froelich, in his Evementa Numifmatica, Tab, xiv. mm 6. 
proves not only this in an inconteftable manner; but it confirms. 
at the fame time the Parthian Epocha, as mentioned by Juttin. 


‘This medal has on one fide the head of a king encircled with a 
‘diadem, and ear-rings in his ears. The reverfe reprefents the 
fame king fitting, and a female figure holding in her left hand 
a {cepter and giving him a palm branch, the emblem of victory. 
The infcription runs thus; BAZIAEQY BASIAEQN APXAKA 
EYEPrET. EMI®ANO. Between the heads of the king and the 
female figure are the following numeric Greck charaéters, Sap, 
which, no doubt, fignify 1375; and under the left hand of the 
female figure, dire&tly under the name of APEAKAX, appear 
the characters XI, fignifying 286. 

Tue Parthian filver coins have commonly the Parthian Epo- 
_xha in the fame-place where the chara€ters SAP are exprefled, 
which makes me believe they are intended for the common 
Parthian Epocha. father Froelich confeffes the ‘charaGers 
sm exprefs fome Epocha or other, but he knows not which 
it is. The place where the other Epocha is put, exa@ly 

Y2 under 
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under the name of Arfakas, raifed in mé fome fa(picion;. that 
perhaps the years mutt be referred to the beginning of the reign 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, from whom the Parthian kings are faid 
to be defcended ; and after confulting the accurate chronological 
tables of Father Petau, I found that 286 is juft 149 years Hh ee 
to137. Suppofing then thefe 137 to be the common Parthian 
Epocha, which began 256 before Chrift, the 498th year of 
Rome, 149 years before that Epocha, we are at the year 405 
before Chrift,.andthe 349th of Rome, when Artaxerxes Mnemon - 
really began to reign. ‘This could not be accidental, and it con= - 
firms the conjecture that by putting the years of this Epocha.. 
under the name of Arfakas, they hinted, that the Epocha begins 
with the firft year of Artaxerxes, who bore the name of Arfaces, . 
and was the anceftor of the Parthian kings.._ | 

Tue medal before us was therefore ftruck’in the 8th year of © 
King Mithridates II, the Great, the fon of Artabanus the {econd. . 
Perhaps after he had conquered the Armenian king Artoadiftes, | 
and got Tigranes, the father of Tigranes the Great, as an hoftage, 
this medal commemorates his wldey by the name of Arfakas, : 
which f fignifies in the Perfian language, the glory of war, and is 
therefore a name.of good omen to the Parthian: kings, and 
purpofely chofen to be their general furname: 

Tuese few obfervations not only fhew why all'the Parthian. 
kings affected to bear the name of Arfakas ; but they likewife,. 
by a new and powerful argument, confirm the common opinion, 
that the Parthian Aera, on the medals of the Parthian kings, 
oo in the year2 56 before Chrift, and the 498th of Rome. . 


& 
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XXL A Difertation.cn a fingular Coin of Nerva, 
in a Letter to Matthew Duane, E/quire, from the 
Reverend Mr..Athby, B. D. Prefident of St. John’s 


College, Cambridge. 


Read at the SocteTy of ANT lp lag de PRN Oi a fo 


r Think myfelf particularly happy i in being” cntiltaged to hes 
drefs the following account of a medal to you's becaufe I < ap- 
prehend that no other proof will be required of its genuineneis, 
than the being able.to fay, that it has been left with you for fc- 
veral months, and that you have no doubts about it. Itas indeed 

of the fineft prefervation, being uniformly covered with a gro 
patine; was found about fix years ago in Mr. Wegg’s garden 
Colchefter [a], and by him given to 5 neighbour Charles Gray, 
Efguire, 


[a] Though Leland Jed the way right, yet Mr. Caimden,: whofe learned wri: 
ings pelle ealiér and more univerfally known, gained him the title of the 
Pather of Britifh Antiquaries, ‘unluckily mifled his defcendants, as tc 
fite of Camulodunum,. . Tt is ee that. they haye atlafi got right eran. 
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E{quire, Member of Parliament for that ancient Borough, Feél- 
low of the Royal Society,.and one:of the fifteen elected ‘Truftees 
cof the Britifh Mufeum ;.a gentleman, whofe love of the antique 
forms but a fmall part of hissexcellent character; who has 
for many years fo -happtly united the fcholar with the man 
_of bufinefs, the magiftrate, and the fenator.- 3 
Tuis-coin.of middle bronze feems to have every kind of merit 
‘to recommend.it: is probably an unique, and unpublithed hi- 
therto; as nothing like it occurs in the books that have been 
‘turned over in hopes of: gaining information. A circumftance 
indeed that may raife a fufpicion; but which may,.at the fame 
time, be. quieted’byfuppofing that it was coined only in fmall 
quantities, to be thrown away at the Confualia [4], which 
could happen only once under this emperor, and that not 
five months before his death: Jtis of a well-intentioned ..em- 
peror, whofe reign was lefs than fixteen months, and con- 
fequently his coins few: The type of the reverfe is’ un- 
common, and the infcription not only perfeétly fo, but feem- 
ingly contradi@tory to the rélation of hiftorians ; or at- leatt 
‘recording a faa, which they “have ‘omitted. . No deity of 
the higher order appears {o feldom*on imperial coins “ftruck 


Dr. Mafon, Woodwardian Profeflor at Cambridge, who had confidered 
thefe.matters during many years, after repeated journies through moft of the 
fouthern parts, taken in order to gain knowledge from adtual views, appears, 
by his Manufcripts now before me, not to have had the Jeaft doubt of 
Colchefter being:the ancient Carlodunum, from its fituation, plan, buildings, 
roads, and coins (to whch we may add an infcription to Mercury, found 
only fix or :feven <years age). He even wonders, that Malden fhould 
ever have. been thought of, as it has fearce any pretenfion, but a {mall fimilitude 
.of found. A iingle con or two is mentioned as found-there; whilft Mr, Gray is 
-poffefled o°, I had almoft faid, a load of coins found at Colchefter during his.time. 
[6] Nerva was declared emperor 18 Sept. 96. . 

‘The.Confualia were celebrated 21 Aug. 97. 

The emperor died towards the end of January, 68. 
in tefs than a month after entering into his 4th Confulfhip; which however 


-appeats on fome of his coins. 
at 
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at Rome: as Neptune [c}. I hardly know one with an infcription’ 
relating to him before or after the prefent [d,: which is fome- 
what:{urprizing, as-no-deity is mentioned earlier in their hif- 
tory, or on a more important occafion ; and as they rouft have 
thought themfelves indebted to his advice for their very exift-- 
ence asa nation.. The obverfe of our coin offers nothing in the: 


[e] The cbfervation may be extended to monuments of every kind. I believe 
Abbé Winckelman has faid as‘ much with refpeét to ftatues in his Monum. An- 
tich. ined. Ido not recolleét a Neptune in the feven-volumes of Count Caylus, 
except tom. vil. pl. xcvil. 3. a fea-horfe between his legs, one hand, raifed higher’ 
than the head, probably held a trident: very beautifal and well preferved ; but this 
was found in Spain, in a temple of Hercules, at Cadiz, upon a retiring of the fea 
in 1621. Pl. uxxtu. 4. holding a T, a pickax or mallet, is too rude a figure, to 
lay any ftrefs‘on. Neptune appears on an L¢rufcan vale. 2. x1x. Nor doth. 
Auguftinus Mariottus increafe this fhort lift in an effay where one might expedt it, - 
if we may ftruft to the review of it in Acta Erudit. Lipfiae, 1763, p. 311.- 
But add a fine ftatue found extra. portam Oftienfem, non procul a Tiberi. 
Gruter. III. p. 1073. from Boifard. Antiq. tom. vi. p. 113.: 

[d] The coin of Auguftus, in Mufellius, tab, 111. 2. in Occo, p. 25. has no 
infcription. Nor is the S.C. on thofe of Agrippa or Auguftus in Occo, p. 25,, 
and of Caligulain Theupolo, p. 399. deferving of much notice on this occafion, as 
thofe letters are moft-likely expreffive only of the metal, or particular {pecies of 
_coin, without any reference to the type.. On thofe in Occo for Vefpafian, Titus, - 
Hadrian, and Severus, with NEP. NEPT. or NEPTVNO RED. if the laft word 
means REDuci, it may be defigned, in the flattery of thofe ages, for the emperor, 
as another NEPTVNE RETVRNED; and then the deity-is not mentioned, 
This reading is fupported by one of Poftumus, in-Occo, p. 392. and in Banduri, - 
who has alfo one with DIANAE REDVCTI, probably for his wife. In the fame. 
fenfe Fostuna Red. and Manens may mean the Emperor; but unlefs the I or Jaft | 
letter of REDVClis very plainly expreffed, which is not likely to be thecafe in-the. 
caftcoins of this emperor, we fhould perhaps read REDVCTort; and then indeed the ° 
god will be mentioned plainly as the reftorer or bringer back fafe of the emperor; - 
juft as in one of Gallienus he is called CONServatori AVGufti, -But tre earlier : 
inftances are too few and indeterminate; and thofe of Poftumus and Gallienus too 
late and illiterate, to form any -juft exception to the pofition advanced. So few’ 
and unioftructing are the inflances where Neptune is at all mentioned in the 
infcription. Nor dol know that this ambiguity is cleared up by infcriptions. In’ 
Graevii Rom. Antiq. tom. x« Praef. we have, as-on coins, NEPPVNO REDVC, 


SACRVM, &c. | 
¥: head. 
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head er infeription but what is perfectly agreeable to the ful 
appearance, See feveral in, Pedrufi, tom. VIP ploxevibntecaiey 
On the reverfe.is Neptune quite naked, except’a fillet round his 
head, as on feveral other coins, and in ftatwes{ ey: the figure turns 
tothe left hand, in which he holds his trident upright, his rigat 
arm only a little raifed from*his*body.; and the whole is very 
plain, except the fomething which:lies onthe ground under the 
deity’s right hand, near the beginning of” the ieesieneah which is. . 
Pee an antique anchor, without the -crofs- bar of wood, and 
eee fome other {mall matter, which may not be very ma- 
‘terial. In Montfaucon, I. tab. xxix. 5. isan urn with two handles, 
and nearadozen fuch little appendages appearin different coins, &c. 

Tur meaning of the Legend may be more: defervying our 

attention; NEPTVNO CIRCENS, consTitvT. S.C. the daft of the 
two final letters out of proportion big. This may be*read and 
explained with fome probability three or four ways, 

1. IN one and the fame fenfe, but with a variation of cafe, ac- 
cording as we chufe to read the nominative, accufative, or ablative 
abfolute; Neptuno Circen/es conftituti, or confittutos, or Circenfibus 
conftitutis. Inftances fumilar to the firft are, Rex Quadis datus. Urbs 

reftituta. To thefecond,Uréem reftitutam. v. Numophylac. Chrifti- 
nae. tab. v. Lo the third, Signs receptis. Civitatibus Afiaereftitutis. 
‘That Neptune was fond of horfes, however feemingly foreign to 
his element ; and was confidered as the patron of [ f] chariot-races 

in 


[2] Hence I thould guefs, that the Athenian coins in Geffner, II. 35, 36, 
which exhibit Neptune full-cloathed in a flowing veft, were more than doubtful. 


Even the Romans we {ce reprefented him naked, though contrary to their ufual 
mode; and certainly Graeca res eft nihil velare. See notes [ ad] and [ dé]. 
{ f | The vidtories of a fingle charioteer feem to have been neg numerous: 


fee Gruteri Infer. IL. p. 337,342. but they run 12, 24, and even 48 matches ina 
day; Brotier on Tacitus, iv, 274. 23; and one man might win more than once in 
one day, which hardly happened to the horfes; yet thei victories amount to 113 


and 120. p. 338. 5: which is more than one fhould have thought.Horace. meant 


by 
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in the Circenfian games, is too. well known to need proof. Whe- 
ther it arofe from his conteft with Pallas for the city of Athens ; 
his fucceis in love with Ceres, or fome other nymph, who chofe 
to oblige him under an equeftrian difguife; or from whatever other 
impious or abfurd caufe, is of little confequence to the prefent 
enquiry ; but certain it is, the notion was very anciently received 
by the Greeks ; and what confirmed the Romans early in the 
fame perfuafion has been already hinted, and will be further con- 
fidered as we goalong. So that the Legend would fuit [ g] every 
emperor that went before or fucceeded Nerva; and particularly 
Nero and Domitian ; on whofe coins however nothing of this fort 
appears ; whereas it feems to be unluckily applied to Nerva, be- 
caufe it difagrees with the teftimony of Dion[4]; who tells us 
exprefly, that he leflened the expences, and confequently the 
magnificence of thefe chariot games, out of confideration for the 
magiftrates, who were obliged to give them in virtue of their 
offices ; which had occafioned great hardfhips to thofe whofe 
birth and merit entitled them to the higheft employs in the 


by often.” According to M. Delalande’s account of Italy, the horfes there 
are ftill very lucky in this point. M. D’Orville, in his Sicula, produces an ine 
feription in honour of an. horfe called Cretus, V. CC X. and underftands it to 
mean, that he won 210 times ; perhaps it may be Vidor, or Vicit Circenfibus dectes. | 
[g] Perhaps one fhould except Auguftus. ti dictum factumque ejus criminan- 
rur; quafi claffibus tempeflate perditis, exclamaverit, etiam invite Neptuno vidtoriam 
fe adepturum: ac die Circenfium proxime folenni pompae finulacrum det detraxerit. Sue- 
ten. Aug..16. yetc. 18, after the victory at ACtium, he dedicated a monument on 
the {pot to Neptune and Mars; and Neptune appears .on his coins, See before, 
note [a], and Occo, p. 25. Caefars de Julien par Spanheim. p. 665, and 666. Nor 
was Tiberius fond of thefe fports: but it was owing to covetoufnefs, or rathertohis , 
apprehenfion of danger from fuch large popular affemblies. Gronovii Marmorea Bafis, . 
_e. xis. Sueton. Tiber. c- 34. Brotier in Taciti Annal. x1I1. c..49. 2. VII. C. 17. 2. 
[>| Hence probably C. Patin. Imp. Rom. Num. fo. p. 137. Nerva fuftulit 
fpeciofa (would not pretiofa be better?) fpeétacula, Sec next note. 
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ftate ; as they were forced either to decline them on account of 
the expence thefe public thews put them to, or eHe greatly to 
injure their private fortunes in exhibiting them. Kat woares mew 
Suclec, worrug de tarmodpomices, oArACS TE TCS [7] Stag udlérure, custr-- 
AW, wos obo” TEs Te damreeviect]ee| k]. 

How neceflary this reduction of the [/] expence was, may be. 
judged from M. Oppius’s finding it neceffary to decline the Aedile- 
fhip in the year of Rome 714,[m], and from there being no Aediles. 
through poverty the next year, when a namefake of our emperor 
was conful[z]; and in the year 726 Auguftus furnifhed feveral 
of the fenators with money, many of them being fo poor, age und” 
ce YOROLUOML NT chk Tivoey Oa Te meyebos Toy OLVOLLILELT LAY sbeAnoces Lo}; and 
in the year 735, one of the Aediles refigned. through poverty | A]. 
In 758, thofe, who had been Quaeftors and ‘Fribunes, were ob- 
liged to determine by drawing lots who fhould take this office 
upon them, as none offered themafelves. for it[g]. The fame 
poverty amongit the great men. continued under Claudius,. 
anny. Ul. Ce 799 [r] ; and Maecenas advifes Auguftus not to 
allow games, confifting of chariot-races. only, to be celebrated’ 


[7] For suas:perhaps. we fhould read: rypiass expenfive.. Zonaras, p.. 5835, Paria, 
1686, fol. mentions his fuppreffing the gladiators chiefly, becaufe that was the 
mot humane action ; mapa réra TS. Av'roxpocropGy: ai provomornetants x % TStwy Da,, 
semnJopevT yo ove [4] Dion in Nerva,. Pe irig. Be” 

(7) That thefe expences were exceffive is moft certain. See Brotier on Tacituss. 
tom. II..p. 4g0. Yet I do not know, that any body has told us, wherein the exe 
pence of giving chariot-games confifted ;, whether in hiring the chariots, or the- 
prices given to the drivers, &c.. It is remarked of Alcibiades, as a thing of exe 
traordinary extravagance, that he firft:fent three chariots at one time to the Olym-. 
pic games. Would not many of our private gentlemen do as much now, if it- was 
the fafhion, without any body’s wondering at it?) The procuring of gladiators, and 
wild beafts from. Africa in fuch amazing profufion, muft needs have occafioned 
large expences: But that-is another queftion. [m] P. 56m, [2] P. 581, 
ke] R.@97, [2] P- 741. [7] P. 798... [r] See Brotier,, Tac. 1V. p. gir. 
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any where but at Rome, partly upon account of the expence [sl]. 
Now it is not at all likely that the very emperor, who is moft 
clearly recorded to have reduced thefe games, would be the only 
one celebrated on his coins, for having appointed them te 
Neptune, Befides, we may queftion the propriety of the ex- 
preffion, if thefe games were, from the earlieft times of the Ro- 
mans, facred to Neptune, and returned regularly every year 
which will appear prefently to have been the cafe. 


2. Suppose therefore we read NEPTVNO CIRCENS? 


CONSTITVT4, feilicet ftatud, fuch as appears on the 
coin, and on whofe bafe might be written Neptuno Circenfi. This 


[s] P. 683. Tas & iemodoomlus ave Tay yopsevindiv cblidvev EmiicA SE VvOEg Bey S pth 
dsly GAA Tn weAS woitiy Ewilpéwey, &c. It has been propoled to read aR inftead 
of d&yev, butunneceflarily. Under the emperors the Romans feem to have been 
fonder of chariot-races, than the other parts of their games; Maecenas therefore ad« 
vifes Auguftus not to allow any city but Rome (where the populace were to be kept 
in good humour at all events) to give chariot-races without the other ufual gymnattic 
exercifes, in order to prevent ufelefs expences, factious riotings in favour of par- 
ticular charioteers ; and thatthere might be no want of the beft horfes for the 
army. All thefe reafons relate to the chariots ; he might have added in favour 
of the other parts, that they were calculated to form foldiers, It has been faid, 
that a bill was propofed in Queen Elizabeth’s time to ftop the increafe of coaches 
(though the Queen herfelf drove only a pair of horfes) from an apprehenfion of not 
‘being able to mount the army upon occafion; an apprehenfion that has been com- 
pletely confuted, by the incredible increafe of both. I will only add, that as a many, 
when he finds himfelf at his full ftrength and vigour, muft expe& to go off; fo na- 
tions, when arrived at the higheft pitch of riches and power, muft not hope to con- 
tinue at one ftay. How rich and ftrong were the ages of Solomon, Auguftus, and 
Louis XIV. and how foon were they fucceeded by times of poverty and weaknefs ! » 

- The Roman emperors, I mean the good ones, endeavoured to do what was pros 
pereft for the exigencies of the times, according to their refpeCtive abilities, 
Under Auguftus the diforder began among private perfons: fee the excellent 
Tacitus, Ann. if. c. 35. and Brotier, tom. I. p. 40253 but as the fovereign was 
rich, he enabled the fenators to defray the expence from the ‘exchequer; when 
both fovereign and fubje& became equally indigent, Nerva could do no other im 
the fame view than cut off the occafion of the expence. 


- ‘This good old man fold the imperial plate, to relieve the difyefles of the people ! 
Z 2 iter 
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interpretation is fufficiently fupported by numberlefs other me= 
dals, whofe infcriptions run in the fame ftyle, and are ufually. 
underftood in this fenfe. Thus.on the reverfe of a coin of Auguftus 
MART. VLT. a Temple: which nobody doubts was defigned to 
reprefent the very Temple which that emperor dedicated to the: 
deity under thattitle, as Dion informs us,]. lit. p. 526. A.U.734. Sa 
on areverfe of Tiberius, CIVITATIBVS ASIAE RESTITVTIS;, 
a fitting ftatue : the reprefentation: doubtlefs of that: which was 
erected to perpetuate the munificence of the- emperor: upon a. 
moft melancholy occafion ;- and: whofe bafe was. dug up at Pu- 
teoli in 1693. M. le Beau makes it probable, that all-‘the medals. 
of reftitution reprefent the repair or renewal of fome public: 
monument; and not barely the renewal of the particular piece 
of money [#]. And it is moft certain [z}, that equeftrian ftatues, . 
trophies, triumphal arches, temples, é&c. ere€ted with much coft* 
and {kill to.the honor of emperors, but long fince demolifhed by. 
time and other accidents, are {till preferved on.coins, in number-. 
Jefs inftances. Weare certain from the beft |x] authority, that: 
there were flatues of Auguftus on foot, on horfeback, and in cha-- 
riots: when therefore abundance of each fort appear on-his coins, , 
can we doubt whence. the moneyers. borrowed. their defigns ? 
The equeftrian ftatue, mentioned by Velleius Paterculus fy], is- 
{till feen common on his. coins with S. P.Q. R: or POPVLI. 
IVSSV. Appian tells us, under the year 718; that he accepted 
of a golden. ftatue of himfelf, on a roftrated column [=], which is 
confirmed by a Denarius, on,whofe reverfe is, IMP. CAESAR. 
a ftatue upon a: roftrated columns which-Oifelius rightly re-. 
fers [aa] to the defeat of Sextus. Pompeius A.ULC. 718. Mu-- 


{t] Mem. de Y. ane des. Infcr. XxXI¥+ 2.32> 


[u} See Patin. Numifm. Imperat. Roman p. 214. 5. fel Ficoroni, de Plum-. 
beis Numifmat. p. 1, 2. 5g 


{*}] Marm. Ancyr. Chifhul, & Sueton. Pitifci, p. 1142. ait el abo. 616 
[a] L. XY. Pe V477« ed. 1670, 8vo. {aa] XCIYV. 12. p. ATA. 


fellius. 
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fellius indeed [44] would fix it to the decifive vitory at A@tium 
A.U.C, 7233 and Occo [cc], to make fure, afcribes the fingle coin. 
to both events, though there was an interval of five years. be- 
tween them. But the hiftorian is a fufficient authority for fixing. 
it to the earlier event: he tells. us indeed, that the ftatue was 
to reprefent.him juft as he appeared when he made his entry 
into the city ; and alfo gives us the infcription of it, confifting 
of eight or nine words; all which might. be exa¢tly true, thouglt: 
the {tatue on the.coin is naked, only a fcarf thrown over one: 
arm [dd]; and‘no more of the infcription appears thar what were. 
probably. the two firft words, which Appian has not thought: 
neceflary' to report; as his readers could have no doubt 
about the perfon. meant: not fo diftant nations, into whofe 
hands the folitary coin might fall, who would require. to be told: 
who the perfon was. And-both thefe variations in reprefenting 
the original ftatue are fully juftified from the {mall fpace on the. 
coin, and the boundlefs invention of the ancient Roman artitts,. 
in executing the felf-fame defign: fo that [ee] no two of their. 
coins, perfectly-alike in all refpects (though many are nearly fo) 
are faid toexift. Accordingly the famous monument of Tibe- 
rius abovementioned 1s reprefented on two or three other coins. 
with very flight variations [ff]. Another inftance we have in a. 
brafs. coin. CAESARI AVGVSTO. Rev. FOR. RE. EX. SC.. 

[65] Tab. III. 5: [ce}P.. 25, 262 

[da] As this is contrary-to the order of the fenate, as well as cuftom of the Ro-~ 
man ttatuaries, we may fuppofe the moneyer, confined toa fmall.fpace, chofe to 
reprefent him as Neptune. See note [e]. 

fee] Blainville, however, mentions feeing two coins of Drufilla, both’ alike, 
and voth good. Travels, If, 156: But thefe were probably Greeky Dr, Lang- 
with fays, he had two coins_ of Panfa exa@ly alike, Obferv. on Dr. Arbuthnor. 
Aud though I_am well aware of the wildnefs of the contrary aflertion, againit - 
which I could urge many arguments; yet thefe and one inftance feem infufficient 
to contradiét C. Patin, who had 3eco-Denarii:of Trajan before him at once, 
and all different. Hiftoria Numifm. p. 142, 243. Amftel. 1683. 12mo. and 
others ; or at. leaft to account for the difficulty, as it atually appears, either one 
way, or the other. See note [yy]. . 

[7#f] Mem. de P Acad. des Infer. xx1v, 152..One however with IMP, VIII. 
ia Jufpected, p. 154» 

ani: 
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an altar; g2];3 agreably to what Dion tells us [ 40), 
kinds of honors were voted agartt his return to the Capital, 
wy sdev mporin%el]o, adv Toxn TE errevanyuryes [rn "Esavayoye) Ceopeor 
idoubyves. Gruter [7/] exhibits an infcripton on the bafe of a ftatue 
found at Praenefte in Latium: 
OPLDIVINAE ET. FORTVNAE. 
PRIMIGENIAE, SACRVM. 
IMP. CAESAR. HELVIL 
PERTINAGILIS AV GYos£L 


that all 


ee 
1; de EBAY §. 70 te BORE oS: 
a 


and obferves in a note, that on the reverfe of a coin of Pertinax 
(which appears in Patin, Imper. Rom. Num. fol, p. 270.) Muler _ 
in cathedrd fedet cum bac inferiptione OPI DIVINAE. wade 
conflare videtur Pertinacem flatuam Opi voviffe ac dedicaffe, Titum 
vero Caefium bunc votum folvi curdfe. Perhaps all the conclufion 
we ought to draw is, that after the emperor had fignified by his 
coin, and probably a ftatue too, which was his favourite deity ; 
good courtiers would fet up the fame, as objects of their venera- 
tion, One cannot however help remarking, that the words of the: 
coin and infcription vary in. the fame manner, and for the fame 
reafon, viz, the plenty of room on the marble, and want of it in 
the coin; as in Auguftus’s coin, and the infcription to the ftatue 
recorded by Appian. The equeftrian {tatue of M. Aurelius now 
in the centre of the {quare before the Capitol, is reprefented on 
a medallion of M. Aurelius [Ae], and on one of Luctus Verus [//}. 


[gg] Occo. p. 35. Lord Pembroke’s Mufeum III. ¢. 3. 
[4h] P. 740, A. U. C. 735. Chifhul, Monum. Ancyr. p. 187. fays, this 
was done twice, in the years 429 and 740. Jobert. I. 445, 9. 
[¢7] xxiv. 4 
[44] See Erizzo and Keyfler’s Travels, vol, III. p. 149. 
[//] Addifon’s Travels, p. 82, ed. 1709. 
‘ Mr. 
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Mr. Addifon thinks that the Romans thus reprefented’ moft of 
their public monuments, though the medals are hitherto loft.. 
The ftatue of Apollo in the court. of the Vatican was dug up. 
at Nettuno: under P. Julius If. and: is the more valuable for 
being reprefented on a medal of Antoninus Pius|mm]. Indeed that 
fiatwaries, painters, engravers, &c. fhould copy after the admired’ 
works of one another, and try to execute, in their own way,, 
what had done credit to artifts in another walk, is too natural 
to want proof; any more than that a good engraver or fcraper 
fhould now imploy himfelf im reprefenting an admired modern 
picture. 

In the prefent cafe, this cheap mark of religious refpect, a 
flatwe inftead of expenfive annual games, was as little as could 
well be done, to obviate a fufpicion, that the fhews.were not re- 
duced from neceflary oeconomy, but downright irreligion;. and. 
this well-judged kindnefs of a good emperor to his fubjects. 
deferved to be thus indireétly celebrated by the fenate;. for 
whofe benefit the reform was made, in the fingle {pecies of 
mioney, of which: they yet retained the management.. The: 
expreflion con/tituta joined to fiatua will, I fuppofe, hardly be- 
excepted to, as they frequently appear together, and fometimes: 
with a. fynonym,too,. at leaft in infcriptions.. In Gruter’s cols. 
le&ion. are the following to our purpofe : 

STAT VAM CONSTIFVITVSSERVNT, 449. 7: ! 

STAT VAM IMP. IVLIANFCONSTITVIIVSSIT 285. 2: 
& Maffer Verona, bk rr. p. 362. ~ 

STAT VAM SVB: AERE CONSTITVIT, Gruter. 438. 1.. 

STATVAM SVB AVRO: CONSTITVI LOCARIOVE 
IVS2ERVNT; 465. 8: 

STATVAE—CONSTITVE LOCARIQVE IVSSIT. 486. 3: 

STATVA STATVTA EST. 455. 4. 


[mm} Keyfer, III, 109. ; 
oss Their. 
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‘The following is perhaps the moft cofvincing, as afcertaining 
itfelf to be nearly of the times we are confidering: Q. EQVA+ - 
TVLO Q. F. EQVO PVB. DON. AB AELIO HADRIANO 
C. RHODENSES EQVESTREM E MARMORE STATVAM 
PRO AEDE MINERVAE CONSTITVER. Gruter. ccciv. 5. 

In common language too we have Statuam—ftatui. Cicero 1x. 
Philippic. c. 7. Statuas—reftitui. Sueton. Calig. c. 34. Or we 
may cut the knot of this difficulty by underftanding IMAGINE 
or SIGNO, To this reading and explanation it may however - 
fairly be objected, that there is full reem for the I and A or O 
at the end of CIRCENS. and CONSTIT VT. to have been added ; 
and that itis probable thts would have been done, in order to 
fix the fenfe beyond all poflibility of doubt. But it is equally 
certain, that the ancients did not always attend to this 
‘particular, fo much as it deferves, even when it could have 
‘been obferved without any inconvenience. ‘Thus in an in- 
{cription AD ftandsfor Adjutor {nn}; and on-coins one more let- 
ter added to CABE would have been decifive in fixing the read- 
ing to CABELLIO, which is fuppofed to be meant [00]. On 
coins of Claudius for feveral years after his acceffion appears 
IMP. RECEPT. the praetorian barracks: -on others PRAETOR. 
RECEPT. an officer giving his hand to the emperor in habit of 
peace. The learned Brotier, in his fupplement to Tacitus [ 9], 

reads agreeably to analogy, IMPERATORE RECEPT®O. and 
PRAETORIANIS RECEPTIS. But though the emperor cer- 
tainly was indebted to their reception of him for life and empire, 
yet what was his reception of them? Se perhaps both coins, join- 
ing words and types together, mean only the former, that is, in 
the language of Suetonius, Imperator receptus intra vallum; or he, 
whofe titles are on the obverfe, and whofe perfon appears on both 
fides, praetorio or praetorianis receptus. 


[un] Gruter, Index. p. xxix. [oo] Jobert, IT, 236. 
Lep] Tom. IV, P> 354. le 2 . : 


. 
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On coins of Nero we have in 
‘Oceo, 'p. 93. CERTA. QVINQ. ROM. CONST. 
‘L:Pembroke, 3.83. CER. QVINQ. ROMAECON.SC. 
Oifelius, xcrx. 1. CERTA, QVINQ. ROM. CO. SG. 
Theupolo, 402. CER QVINQ. ROM. CON. 
‘Occo, p. 93. CERTA QVINQVE.ROM. CO. SC. 
‘Occo, p. 93. CER QOVINQ. ROMAE CONS.SC. 
Tacit. Brot. p.163. CER. QVINQ. -ROM. CON. SC. 
See Dion. p. toor. |. xliv. p. 369, 370, 1699. col. 1. ed. 1750, fol. 
Scaliger Emendat. Tempor. 469. fays, In numifmatis Neronis 
legitur, certamen quinquennale inftitutum, 1. e. Neronia, where Romae 
is omitted, and sm/itutum quoted as the language of coins, which 
happens to be that of hiftorians : Suetonius, Nero 12. and Tacitus 
Annal. xiv. 15. both ufing i/tituit: a variation hardly worth 
mentioning, but that confitu. is the word on our coin: For the 
fame reafon only I add, that Jobert II. 139, 140, explains 
P.S.S.C. pecunia fua flatuam collocaverunt ; but, if we are right in 
what has been advanced, it may as well be con/ffituerunt. On 
a very remarkable coin of Hadrian in gold and brafs, ANN, 
McccLxxilir, NAT. VRB. P. CIRC, CON. the two laft words 
are fuppofed by fome Antiquaries to mean, Circus conditus or 
Circum condidit, a fa& unmentioned in hiftory, and not very 
probable ; by others Circenfes concefi, or conftitutt, an expreffion 
doubtful at leaft ; and as what P. means is equally uncertain, the 
fenfe of the whole muft needs be greatly fo L747]; merely for want 
of the addition of a few more letters. 
- THouGcH 
{¢q] Lord Pembr. Muf, -p. II. t. xvar. and p. ID. it. uxxxve Jobert, IT. 177. 
Occo, p.174. Even in in‘criptions dates are very rare: there is one in Gruter x1if. 2. 
PosT INTERAMNAM CONDITAM, DCCII1, and the contuls of Rome; by which it 
appears tobe A. U.C, 784. v. Bnotien s Tacitus, 1..p2263»(8).and 332: (3).As this 
date on the coin makes it perfectly fingular, cannot help mentioning, that Ficoront 
de Plumbis, p. 4. givesan imperfect infeription from a block of marblé, which looks 
as if it- might be helped from this coin——-HADRIANI AVG.COS. If i tN 
CLXXII%: % Are we to fupply the firit defe& by another and A, or AN, o¢ 
only, as on the coin, ANN; and trom the coin toa to add, before the final nume- 


rals, where there isnomark of defect, DCC, foas to make both meanthe fame year, 
VoL. lH; Aa or 
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Trovcu this curious coin of Hadrian deferves as much to be: 
faid of it, as that which has employed us fo long ;.I fhall only 
add at prefent, that: had the Romans from the earlieft coinage 
acted thus; the certainty of the date, and the interefting na- 
ture of the events recorded, wopld havegiven their coms a value: 
much above thofe of the Thracian Bofporus,; which, notwithe 
ftanding their want of every other merit, are ftill precious on 
this fingle account. Had the family coins of Rome. been dated. 
with numerals and the confuls names too, we fhould have had 
compleater Fafti Confulares, than the more expenfive _precau> 
tions the Romans took will ever now procure us, after all the 
labours of the learned. Above all, how luminous and inftruc- 
tive would the {mall addition of two or three numeral letters. 
have at once rendered all the Autonome coins! With what 
pleafure fhould we have comtemplated the oldeft piece extant. 
mark’d the progrefs and declenfion of the arts 3. colleéted the hif- 
tory of the cities that were fometimes free,. and‘fometimes in fub-- 
jection; material inquiries, which no-other monuments can now’ 
clear. up! It may ftill be objected, that CONS LITVT. in the 
fenfe propofed doth not appear on any medal, and 1s fuperfluous 3. 
that is, the meaning would be as fully expreffed without it ;:and. 
want of room having eftablifhed the practice of. not introducing 
what may be mee we may perhaps be difpofed to.admit the: 
explanation which AS 

3. NEPTVNO CIRCENSium CONSTITVTori, to: Nep- 


tune, the author, appointer, founder or inftitutor of the Circen-- 


or nearly fo. Ficoroni fays, that he read non fine difficultate ; but in hisvplate all that: 
ean be read is as plain as.it is here. This proceeding is.too common, but very: 
vexatious, as onz cannot help wonderiag where the difficulty was,. and as it de-- 
prives one of the true ufe of an engraving; which, if a faithful reprefentation, might 
give fome ingenious perfon an equal chance with him who faw the original, to res 
move the dificulty s whereas making every thing plain reduces. engraving to: 
common printing. After all, the ftroke, or line, ftrongly terminated at both ends, 
. flanding over N, and juft its breadth, perfuades me that no date is here intendedy, 
but that it ftands for numero, the number of the blocks of marble. See fimilar ins 
flances, but for low numbers, in Ficoroni, p. 7, 8. 64. Mem. de l’Acad. des 
Enfcr. xxtv. 170, 

fan 
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fian games, this ftatue, &c. as before for the reft of the meaning, 
and for the fame reafon. In this fenfe the emperor T. Aelius 
Hadrianus is properly called, in an infcription [rr], Contti- 
tutor facri certaminis Ifelaftici, becaufe he founded them. 
And this reading and meaning feems preferable to either 
of the former, provided it appears reafonable to fuppofe, 
that thefe games were originally celebrated by the exprefs 
“appointment of Neptune, and returned regularly every year. 
And it was natural enough for the antients to believe that they 
were fo appointed by him: becaufe Pelops, upon receiving the 
firft chariot from him, immediately celebrated fuch games at 
his altar [ss]; or, confining ourfelves to the Roman account of - 
their atual inftitution, we fhall arrive at the fame conclufion ; 
for when Romulus wanted wives for his new fubje&s, and ap- 
plied to Mars in his diftrefs, the anfwer was, 


Fea para Conto, Confus tibi caetera dicet. Ovid. Faft. 111. 


but Confus is generally allowed to be no other than Neptune ; 
and from this paflage the Romans feem to have believed, that he 
ordered the very fports he chofe to have ufed on this critical. 
occafion: Mars only in general fugzefting to prepare a feftival 
in honour of Confus, who was to order the reft himfelf, both 
as to what fort of games fhould be performed, as well as what 
ufe fhould be made of them towards remedying the want com= 
plained of ; which account may be perfectly true, although 
we allow that long after Prifcus Tarquinius’firlt pitched on 
the fpot for a Crrcus (afterwards the ,Cireus Maximus) 
whence the games were called Circenfos; for they were 
the fame as thofe celebrated by Romulus under the name 
of Confuales.> Still the difficulty urged againft the former 


[rr] Gruter, ccriv. 4. Jobert, If. 194, 231. Scaliger de Emendat. ‘fem- 
porum, Col. Allobr. 1629, p. 477- 
{ss} Graevii Antiq. Rom. 1x. p. 14. 
Xa 2 Ayytett 
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interpretations may be applied to this, and fo may. the anfwesr 
too, and with this additional circumftance in its. favor; that 
here are three letters, inftead of one, to be added to each of 
the two. laft words, and for which it-would be really difficult 
to find room, They might indeed have omitted NEPT VNO, as 
nobody could miftake the type, and only have faid, if that was- 
their intention, CIRCENSIVM CONSTITVTORI : and as.the 
trident and nakednefs of the figure fuffictently pointed out the: 
deity meant, the anchor at. bottom, if that is the thing intended, . 
might have been fpared; and, inftead ‘of it, a chariot, or even a 
wheel, or an horfe, would. more effectually have’ prevented 
diftant ages from. miftaking the whole meaning, even in cafe 
the legend fhould be defaced: not. that there was any danger 
of this happening to the Romans, who {aw at once before them 
the coin, the ftatue, and the games [¢#]. But may we not hence 
conjecture, that the Romans confidered their coin, merely as 
fuch, juft as moderns do theirs, and never thought of their 
proving the beft and: moft lafting hifterical evidences: for if 
they had, may we not prefume, that they would have taken 
care, asis done in good modern medals, to convey their mean- 
ing clearly, by words at length, or abbreviated in fuch a mane 
ner, as not to be liable to be mifunderftood ;- and by the addi« 
tion of proper [wz] dates, and fuch acceffory, though fubordi- 
nate parts of the type, to raife the fame ideas-in- all ages, as 
in that of the coinage; which feems to be the charaéteriftic 
difference between coin for prefent ufe as fuch, and medals, 
intended for evidences in future times. How far both pure 
pofes might be united in coin defigned for currency, is another 
and difficult confideration:. for the boundlefs variety of the Roe 
man types, &c.. which makes their coin fo precious to. us now, 


[rt] Juft as the general meaning of modern coronation medals, however faultily 
or carelefs!y executed, can never be miftaken by the fpeCtators of the ceremony., 
{wu ] If the Confulfhips or Tribunefhips now ferve to date, it is more perhiaps 
than, was originally intended ; otherwife they would probably have feen the ne- 
cefity of ufing fome other method, in the inftance of Hadrian’s. third Contulfhip, 


which lafted fo long. 
feems. 
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feems incompatible with our principal defign. of preventing coun- 
terfeits ; which is beft effected by [zw] the fewnefs and. uni- 
formity of our pieces: whereas if all the Roman money, that 
was coined in their earlieft times, continued in currency to the 
end of their empire, it could hardly be confidered by them in any 
other light than that of bullion: as no common mau could pof- 
fibly be fuppofed to know whether it had really originated 
from the public mint or no; becaufe, if all were different, 
by what ftandard fhould they try the piece about which they 
were in doubt. Pliny [w+] indeed mentions true Denarii as being of 
ufe and value to detect falfe ones: but even fuppofing there 
were feveral {truck from one die, as-this paflage proves, yet we 
are fure, that the dies were fonumerous [ yy], that a man muft have 
kept a vaft {um by him, if he propofed having always in readi- 
nefs a true one of every fort, by which to try all doubtful ones, 
that might occafionally require tobe examined. Butmay wenot go 
farther, and afk, what.occafion had the forger to imitate particu- 


[ww] This feems to have anfwered, [have a penny lift ofall the counterfeit gold 
known to be incurrency. There may be thirty-five Portugal pieces; and only fix. 
or feven of ours, viz. four guineas, one half, and two quarter guineas. This fhort 
lift fhews tco how very ea‘y it is to point out certainly the difference between the 
true and falfe; but how could any thing; of that kind be done for the Romans ? 
A further guard might be added, to.make filing impoflible, or at leaft immediately. 
difcoverable by thedulleft eye; and which, at the fame time, fhould contribute 
tothe beauty of the coin, inftead of fetting the letters to the edge, which makes it 
look as if clipped at the mint; acontrivance that, befides not an{wering the end. 
(for Ihave a guinea of 1756, U think, in all other refpects pe rfeGtly fair, which: 
wants 13 ea) familiarifes the eye to the fame appearance in €arlier pieces, where 
its unfufpected depredations are mcre violent and injurious. And could fweating be 
prevented as eafily, nothing further would be wanting for the fecurity or Besta or 
our gold coin. Perhaps this laft evil is tolerably well guarded againft by an ad 
paffed fince the firft part of this note was written: but the trouble. of weighing 
even a guinea is thought much of by. an opulent people, and indeed defroys the 
idea of coin; which ought to convey an immediate declaration of the weight and* 
finenefs, without wanting fcales or touchftone; both which the Chinefe are fo'ced: 

“ro ufeto their bullion; being a people (to the difgrace of their.encomiafts) too ne=- 
ceffitous, too ingenious, and too knayith, .to be. trufted with coin, 

[ax] N. H. 1. xxxiin c. 46 tom. Il. p. 627. The whole paffage is worthy, 
confideration. 

(yy ] Patin had 3000 of Trajan, not two of which were alike. See note fe} 
har 
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Jar pieces at all, which could only ferve to dete& him? why 
not compofe one entirely new, and of his own invention [2x]% 
but in the ftyle and manner of the age he pretended to? nor 
would this require any genius, for as a prieft and a plow with 
the name of the town was the common.type of a colony, fup- 
-pofe he copied:{uch.an one, and put the name of a-‘town, that 
was madéa colony of aboutthe fame time by another perfon [aaa]. 
What. an exa&’ knowledge of immaterial circumftances in hiftory 
is here:required, to detect a falfification of an-eight-penny piece, 
and which muft of neceflity be done'von the fpot; and in 
faa would be infufficient after all! How would an honeft 
éountryman under the later emperors be expected to know, 
whether a coin, that pretended to be ef the time of the Punic 
war, was really then ftruck by government? So that, as they 
ifeem to have carried onthe bufinefs of a nation for many years 
without any .coinage at all, ‘they were afterwards fo fruitful in 
furnifhing defigns for it, as feemingly to have deftroyed it, as 
far as the notion and convenience of coin is concerned ; for if 
every Denarius was'to be:tried, as to its weight and finenefs, 
this reduced their.coin to mere bullion, and then the expence of 
‘the true coinage might have been faved, and the mifchief of 
the falfe prevented; which laft feems to have been much 
practifed even earlier than the time of the emperors. A few 


{zz] If there-is any truth in this argument, what can make a plated denarius 
worth at this time three or four guineas; as was expected for fome ata fale of coins 
two or three years ago, under the dire&ion of Abbé Giraldi, who was exceedingly 

vangry that the company difl.ked his putting up fuch himfelf at this enormous price. 
«Cui bono, but the feller’s ? 

{aaa | At leaft this is a fruitfol mine for forgers on paper to work with; if they 
are not able to furnifha drawing, they can hardly be puzzled to furnith out the few 
neceflary words, Is there no reafon for believing that the coin, fuppofed to be for 

SCamulodunum, is of this fort, and that for Divana too; unlefs Richard-of Ci- 
renceiter’s Epithet to Deva of Getica (which Dr. Stukeley writes Cretica) may 
ferve to authorize it? What evidence, befides Mr. Camden’s word, are we to fup- 
pofe Dr. Leigh had, when he pronounced this coin unqueftionable? Much better 
doth Dr. Ph. Fowke write, Leigh’s Natural Hiftory of Lancafhire, b. iii. 
p 27. and 30. 


foch, 
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fuch, Mr. Wife informs us, are in the Oxford cabinet among 
the coins of the families: but we cannot be abfolutely fure, 
that they are not of much later times than thofe they pretend 
to, if what has been fuggefted before fhould bethought probable. 
However, fome proceedings of this kind Pliny certainly charges 
on Anthony: Mifcuit denario Friumvir Antonius ferrum [bb]. 
If common plating is meant, I fhould rather have expected 
simi fit, it, 1. €. intromifit; and could with that gentlemen would 
givethemfelves thetrouble of examining their cabinets, tofeeifthey 
have any of Anthony’s coins,. particularly his Legions, which 
might fix Pliny’s meaning to this, or any other, fenfe. Such a bafe 
coin, that would clear up this difficulty, I fhould readily acknow- 
ledge to be more curious and valuable, than feveral of better 
metal, but lefs meaning. If Anthony was in his enemy’s country,. 
or even among friends, but very hard pufhed to procure fubfift- 
ence, he might pay his foldiers in this bafe coin, and they would 
readily get provifion for it, from the unfufpecting countrymen,. 
to whom it would-look perfe@ly fair at firft: and then,. moving 
the army elfewhere, he would have fupplied his prefent wants, 
and the bad money would be left behind [cece]. This isa ‘fort of 


[265] V. Froelich, Quatuor Tentamina, p. 365. But it is noteafy to oN what 
Geflner intended, . when, {peaking of the metal of ancient coins, he fays, aes pu-- 
riffimum, folus Antonius Triumvir aereis nummis ferrum admifcwt. Numifn. Reg.- 
Mac. ad Le&torem, ps g. But who hath a right to fay now that he was the only 
one who did fo? why aereisand admifcuit, when Pliny fays denario and mifcuit ? can? 
we really form any idea of fuch a debafement, or are any coins of fuch a mixed 
metal now extant? and if the great natural hiftorian meantonly common plating, - 
then the tinning of brafs veffels could hardly be reckoned by him any extraordinary 
invention of the Gauls, N. H. tom. II-.p. 669. 1. xxv. c. 48..tom. IE. p. 627. 
I) xxxli. c.g.: and it was ftill eafier to extend the like application of filver 
to horfe and kitchen furniture, fuch as they plainly-had in quantities at Hercu-- 
Janeum. See Caylus ; which very thing has however lately appeared among us as a 
new invention: but I have not yet heard that we do, what the flaves pr-€tifed in theirs 
rings, anid what might be advantageoufly-done in many cales, ferrum aura cingere. 

{ ccc] It is probable, that the counterfeiters of coin among us.are more fullys 
employed than is generally thought, as the vile goods they circulate muft cea‘e~ 
to anfwer the intended purpofe, after a fhort currency. Thus a mixture of 
pewter and brafs wafhed over with filver, though it may impofe for a few days 
on.a carelefs obferver, will quickly: be of fo jaundiced a compiection as not to be: 
paffed off even to a poor turnpike manin the darky 
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military ftratagem to plunder a country not commonly prac 
tifed ; though fome fuch game is confidently faid to have been 
play’d by a greater man than Anthony in Germany during the 
laft deftru@tive wars; but how a:prince-can iffue fuch wretched 
ftuff, as hath been attempted at times in moft countries, to his 
own pegple at home without equal injuftice and lofs ‘too in the 
end to himfelf and fubjeéts, is hard tofay ; for as foon as it is 
cnce difcovered, thatithe ruling powers are not afhamed to iffue 
out fuch bafe wares, what fhould hinder the counterfeiter, both 
at home and abroad, from doing the fame without ftint? 


P.S. Jn note {a}, I have mentioned the difcovery of an infcription at Colchef- 
ter: it isin Mr. Gray’s poffeffion, but difficult to make out. That it fhould be 
the only one, that has hitherto been found in a place where the Romans retided 
fo long, and in fuch great numbers, is really extraordinary.: it is ftill more fo, 
that no other has been difcovered in the whole county. As this circumftance is 
pretty well known, from the void in Horfeley, &c. I was furprized to find that 
a late writer on the affinity of the‘Irifh and Punic languages fhould give the 
Greek infcription found at, or near, Corbridge in Northumberland, to the eajiern 
coaft of Effex, at the town of Colcheffer, :till upon a careful reading of Dr. 
Todd’s account of this ftone in Phil. Tranf,. N® 330, I perceived, that the 
miftake arofe from the Do&or’s faying, that it was found, at Colchefter, a mile 
weft of Corbridge, upon the banks of .the river Tyne. The writer has alfo 
adopted the Doétor’s copy, though lefs perfe@& than Dr. Hunter’s in Phil. Tranf. 
N° 278, and his tranflation too, which is lefs fimple and natural, than Mr. Horfe- 
tey’s Northumb. evi. p. 246 and 397. See alfo Mr, Wallis’s Hift. of Northumb. 
YW. p.127. The fame fpot, or Corbridge at leaft, has alfo furnifhed another in- 
{cription in the fame language to Aftarte. See Stukeley’s Caraufius, II. p. 161. 
and Wallis, I. p..127. The ftone is finely figured in the Archaeolog. II. p. 93. 
and is only mentioned here, for the fake of giving Mr. Tyrwhitt’s reading of it, 
which wants no commendation, or explanation: 

Asaplns Ewpov uw’ exon, Tlouaxeg py ovabnaeve 

To end of note [c] add, Mr. Wallis, II. p- 46, and 537, defcribes two fculp- 
‘tures of Neptune, found, the one at Carraw-Brough, the other at Cap-heaton ; 
this latt holds in his’ right hand a trident, and in his left an anchor, and is, I 
believe, of filver, and was found with feveral other facred things of the fame 
mictal. 
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XXIV. Ax hifforical defcription of an ancient piflure in 
Windfor-caftle, eprefenting the interview between king 
Henry VIII. and rhe French king Francis I. between 
Guines and Ardres, i the year 1520. By Sir Jofeph 
Aylofte, Baronet, V.P.A.S. and F.R.S. 


Read at the Socrery of ANTIQuARiges, March 29, 17703 anda fecond 
Time, by Order of the Society, March 7, 1771. 


HE numerous remains of Greek and Roman fculpture now 

extant, afford inconteftable proofs ‘that, in early times, 
a ftrong paffion prevailed amongft the civilized ftates of Afia and 
Europe, for perpetuating and tranfmitting to pofterity, durable 
and faithful reprefentations of their moft memorable tranfaétions, © 
as well as of their cuftoms, civil and religious rites, ceremonies, and 
triumphs. The like inclination afterward {pread itfelf throughout » 
the weft, where the people had no fooner rubbed off the ruft of 
barbarifm, then they adopted the ideas, cuftoms, manners, and 
practice of the more polifhed nations. Our northern anceftors 
followed the example ; and we find, that it was not unufual with 
them to reprefent and perpetuate, either in fculpture, painting, or 
arras, fuch tranfactions, pomps, folemnities, and remarkable events, 
more efpecially thofe which happened in their own times, as they 
conceived to be either redounding to the national honour and the 
glory of their monarch; or oe to add a luftre to their own 
characters and the reputation of their families, from the feveral parts 
they had refpectively a€ted in thofe affairs. 3 
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Tus cuftom, which was very prevalent in the neighbouring: 
kingdom of France, hath furnifhed the celebrated antiquary father 
Montfaucen with a confiderable part of the materials from whence 
he compiled his elaborate work, intituled, Monuimens de la Mo- 
narchie Francotfe. 

Ir would not, perhaps, be a deviation from truth, to affert, 
that in regard to hiftoric fats, this practice was not only frequently 
enjoined by royal authority, but that,. in fome cafes, it was made 
the duty of thofe perfons who had the fuperintendence and direc- 
tion of public ceremonies, to caufe them to be carefully reprefented: 
either in fculpture or painting. Unexceptionable documents, as. 
well as the public records, fupply us with evidence in fupport of 
the former part of the fuggeftion; and the probability of the 
latter is ftrengthened by paflages. in feveral of the old hiftorical. 
defcriptions of pomps and folemnities, fome of which defcriptions,. 
for the better elucidation: of their fubje&t,. refer to paintings and. 
feulptures wherein fuch folemnities were reprefented. _ 

Part of the ceremony. of the coronation of Kuute and his queer 
Elfgiva is painted at the beginning of a very curious coeval 
manu(cript formerly belanging to Hyde abbey, of which Knute: 
was the founder [a], The conqueft of England by. William. 
the Norman, together with the circumftances that contributed 
thereunto, from the firft embafly on. which Harold went into. 
Normandy until the conclufion of the battle of Haftings, was,. 
by command of queen Matilda, reprefented in painting; and: 
afterwards, by her own hands and the affiftance of the ladies. of 
her court, worked in arras, and prefented to the cathedral at 
Bajeux, where it is ftill preferved[4]. Simeon, [Xth abbot of 

[¢] Thi manufeript is now in the Library of Thomas Aftle,. efq. 

[4] Memoires de Academie R. des Sciences, tom. VIII, Monumens de la 


Monarchie Frantoife, tom. IV. Memoires de Academie R. des Infcriptions et: 
Belles Lettres, tom. VI. Ducarel’s Antiquities, in Append, 
Ely, 
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Ely, who was a near relation to the Conqueror, and founder of 
that cathedral, caufed the hiftory of faint Etheldreda daughter of 
Anna king of the Eaft Angles, to be carved in baffo-relievo on the 
capitals of the eight pillars that fupport the dome and lantern [c}. 
‘King Henry UI. who throughout the courfe of ‘his long reign, 
fhewed his great regard to the liberal arts, and entertained and 
encouraged their profeffors [d], frequently commanded that his 
palaces and chapels fhould be adorned with Engelith hiftorical paint- 
ings and {culptures [e]. Although that monarch doth not mention 
what were the fubjects of ‘thofe hiftorical pieces which he ordered 
to be painted in his queen’s chamber at Winchefter [f]; yet he is 
more explicit as to others, which were the effects of his royal 
mandate. Such as the hiftories of ‘the two royal faints, Edmund 
and Edward, which were painted in his round chapel at Wood- 
ftock [g]. The hiftory of the Crufade in the king’s great cham- 
ber within the Tower of London [4], -and in a low room in'the 
garden ‘near his Jewry at Weftminfter, which Jaft mentioned 
room, on account of its’ being fo decorated, was thenceforth to 
be called the Antioch chamber'[7]. The ftory of Edward the 
Confeffor taking off his ring and giving it to a peor ftranger, 
painted in St. John’s chapel within thé Tower ‘of London [4], ‘and 
in the queen’s chapel at Winchefter [/]; and the life of king 


[c] Bentham’s Hift. and Antiq. of the Church of Ely, p.52, 8c. where thefe 
‘Carvings are engraved. 

‘[d] See Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting-in England. 

fe] Rot. Clauf. 20 Hen. TIT. m-12. A° 22. am. 3. -A° ag. m. 4. A°.35 
‘m. 5, A° 36. m. 22, A° 44. mg. Rot. Liberat. “A° 21 Hen, IIL m5. 
A° 22. m,. 3. A° 44. m.6. A° 49.m.7. A° 51. mS & 10. 

[f] Rot. Liberat. A° 17 Hen. IT. m. 6. . 


[e] Ibid. 
[h] Rot. Clauf. A° 35 Hen. WH. mr. 


[i] Ibid. m. 10. 
[2] Rot. Clauf. A° 20’ Hen. IlI.'m, 12. 

7) Rot. Clauf, A° 29 Hen, III. . 
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Edward the Confeffor, both in painting and fculpture, round his. 
chapel in Weftminfter abbey [7], executed by. the hand of. Peter- 
Cavalini{z1.. Many parts of our. Englifh ftory are reprefented - 
in the illuminations which adorn that copy of Matthew. Paris which: 
he prefented. to king Henry II. [eo]. Langton, Bithop of Lich-_ 
field; caufed the coronation, marriages, wars, and funeral of. his 
patron king Edward I. to be.painted-in the hall.of his epifcopal 
palace, which he had newly built [1.. The ftory of. Guy earl of 
Warwick was. wrought ina fuit of arras, and prefented by» 
king Richard IL. to his half-brother. Thomas earl. of Surry [¢].. 
And the hiftory of the latter part of the reign of that unfortunate - 
king: was, by one of., his.courtiers, reprefented with great accuracy » 
in fixteen paintings, which adorn. a manufcript prefented to his . 
queen; and now in the Britifh Mufeum [r].. Many other inftances . 
might likewife be produced. . | 
However. intrinfic the merits of thefe performances might . 
have been, the fatisfaction they afforded at the time of their being . 
compleated was. much inferior to the advantages of which. fuch as . 
ftill remain have fince been, productive. Their. utility to anti- . 
quaries, and the light. which they. have thrown upon many, 
fubjects of hiftorical enquiry, have: been. much greater than could - 


[m] The paintings are-now loft; but thé fculptures, confifting _of fourteen 
elegant compartments; remain.on the fafcia of. the cornice of the wall which 
feparates the Confeflor’s chapel from the choir. The paintings on the fhrine of - 
king Sebert, and thofe inthe prefs. which contain the figures commonly called the - 
_sagged regiment, were executed by. order of king Henry IH. . 

[2] Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. 

{e] This curious and truly valuable MS. is now in the Britifh Mufeum. 

[p] Erdfwicke’s Staffordfhire, p. 191... Willis’s Cathedrals, val. I. Pu-P7s 

{g] Dugdale’s Warwickhhire.. 

bv] Harleian Library, No1grg. This MS. was. written and. painted by John. 
de la Marque, a French gentleman, who attended King Richard Il. from his ex- 
pedition into Ireland to the time of the delivery’of the young Queen to the com- 
mifioners of her father the Brench King. 

have 
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have been originally apprehended. ‘To this, the condué of the 
artifts employed on fuch occafions evidently contributed, and that 
in no {mall degree, Inftead of loading their compofitions with 
allegory, fiction, and emblems; inftead of introducing a varicty 
of imaginary and romantic figures and embellifhments, that never 
exifted but in the wildnefs of fancy; and inftead of grouping 
together things which in fact were ever diftant from each other, 
practices too much indulged by later painters; they confined 
themfelves, with the greateft attention, to truth, reality, and 
accuracy. They reprefented perfons and things exa&ly in the 
{ame mode, form, attitude, kabit, colour, fituation, and condi- 
tion, as they actually faw them; and that without any difguife, 
diminution, addition, or other alteration; and, by drawing from 
the life every principal figure in the piece, exhibited exa& portraits 
of the perfonages concerned in that particular tranfaQion which 
they endeavoured to comme:nocrate. 

_ Hence it is, that fuch pieces, whilft they difplay the grandeur 
and magnificence of former ages, and point out the tafte, fafhions, 
cuftoms, and manners of our anceftors, at the fame time fhew us 
the armour, weapons, habits, furniture, implements, and orna- 
ments, whichthey ufed; give us real and faithful views, not only 
of their towns, churches, palaces, and other buildings, as they 
aGtually were, but of the decorations of their feveral parts; fet 
before us a variety of interefting particulars unnoticed by our hifto- 
rians; and convey to usa clearer idea of the whole, than can 
be attained by reading the moft elaborate and defcriptive narra- 
tive [5]. 

[s] Amongft thefe the following may be reckoned; videlicet, K. Richard II. 
feated on his throne, and attended by his uncles[1]. John lord Lovel fitting 
in his great hall, and receiving a book from father John Sifernes [2]. The 
coronation of king Henry V.[3]}. King Henry V. and his family [4]. The 


[1] In an illuminated copy of Froifart, in the Britith Mufeum. [2] In a miffal, ibid. 
[3] In alto relievo, on the outfide of the wall of the feretry of that king in Weftmintter abbey. 
£4] In pofleffion of the late James Weft, efq. 
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confecration of St. Thomas Becket, prefented to king Henry V. by his uncle the 
duke of Bedford [5]. The battle of Agincourt, formerly in the palace at St. 
James’s [6]. The marriage of king Henry VI. with his firft wife Jaqueline 
countefs of Holland [7]. King Edward IV. his queen, ‘eldeft fon, and the 
nobility of his court [8]. The landing of Henry duke of Richmond, afterwards 
king Henry VII. and the marriage of his fon Arthur, wrought in tapeftry, and 
fold by order of the parliament after the death of king Charles I. [9]. The 
battle of Bofworth enamelled on a jewel, ufually worn by king Henry VIII. 
and fold amongft king Charles l’s pidtures [9g]. A grand geographical chart of 
the kingdom of England, in which the feveral places wherein any battles had 
happened between the houfes of York and Lancafter were marked [10]. A fea- 
fight between the French and Englith off Dover in the year 1400, wrought in 
tapeftry, and preferved in the great wardrobe at St. James’s [11]. The inter- 
view between king Henry VIII. and the emperor Maximilian at Tournay, now 
in a private apartment in Kenfington palace; two pictures, reprefenting the 
entry of king Henry VIII. into Calais, accompanied by feveral perfons of 
diftinction, painted from the life ; and another picture of Henry VIII’s inter- 
view with the empetor Charles V. at Calais, all which were kept in a gallery at 
the palace of St. James in the reign of queen Elizabeth [12]. The landing 
of the emperor Charles V. with his reception at Dover; the interview of Henry 
VII. and Francis I.; the fiege of Bulloign ; the fight between the'Englifh and 
French fleets near Spithead ; the proceffion of king Edward VI. and other hifto- 
rical pieces, at Cowdry, in Suflex, the feat of the vifcount Montagu. -The 
battle of the fpurs, in,the pifture gallery at Windfor. The taking of Kinfale 
by the Spaniards, which hung in the gallery hext the playhoufe at St. James’s 
palace [13]. “Henry VIII. giving a charter of incorporation to the company of 
Barber-furgeons [14]. Edward VI. delivering tothe lord Mayor of London his 
royal charter, whereby he gave up his reyal palace of Bridewell to be converted 
into an hofpital and workhoufe [15]. The glorious deftruGtion -of the boafted 
Spanifh armada, wrought in tapeftry, and now the hangings of the houfe of 
Jords. A limning of the Spanifh Armada, by old Hilliard [16]. A map of all 
the country about Kinfale, where the Spaniards were beaten [17]; and many 
others. 

[5] In poffeffien of the late James Wek, efq. ie [6] Mandeflo’s Veyage to England in the year 1640, 
wol. IV. p. 617, &c, [7] Belonging to H. Walpole, efq. [8] MSS. in the Lambethian library. 
{9] Belonging to H. Walpole, efq. [19] [ra]! [12] [13] ‘Mandello. [14] At Barbers Hail, 
[t5] In the great hall at Bridewell. [26] [17] Cat, of king Charles I’s piures. ; 
Detween 
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between the houfes of York and Lancafter, the fury which at the 
time of the Reformation was exerted again{t {culptures, pictures, 
and images, in general; the demolition of our monafteries and 
religious houfes; the ruins of time; and the outrages committed. 
during the civil wars and fubfequent ufurpation; have un- 
doubtedly deprived the prefent age of many valuable performances 
of this fort. Happily fome have, however, etcaped the general 
wreck; and, by the entertainment and information they afford, 
teach us to deplore the lofs. of thofe which have been either de- 
ftroyed by time, or fallen facrifices to popular rage, ignorance, 
anarchy, and confufion. 

AmonGstT the pictures: here alluded to, that which reprefents the 
famous interview of king Henry VIII. and the French. king 
Francis I. within the Englith pale between Guines and Ardres in 
the year 1520, hath a particular claim to our attention, as well on 
account of the importance and fingularity of its fubject, as of the 
immenfe number of figures which it contains, the variety of 
matter which it exhibits, and the manner in which the whole 1S: 
executed. 

Tus mafterly and elaborate performance is preferved i in the: 
royal caftle at Windfor; but being there placed in the king’s. 
private apartments below ftairs,. which are feldom permitted to be 
fhewn, hath long remained in great meafure unknown to the 
public, notwithftanding it hath a better claim to the attention 
of the curious, and more particularly to that of an antiquary, than: 
many of the juftly celebrated piesunes in. that ineftimable col- 
letion. — 

Hisvory informs us, that four days after figning of the treaties. 
concluded at London on the fourth of OGober 1518, for the: 
marriage of the princefs Mary of England with the dauphin of. 
France, for the delivery of Tournay to the French, and for the 

‘ mutual. 
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‘mutual prevention of depredations being committed by the fubje&s - 
either of England or France on the territories of their refpeCtive 
-monarchs [¢], a further treaty was concluded for an interview 
between king Henry VIII. and Francis I.; which interview 
was thereby agreed to be had before the end of July fol- 
lowing, at Sandifeild, fituate between the limits of their refpective 
territories [uv]. “This meeting however was prevented from taking 
place at that time, by the death of the emperor Maximilian, and 
‘the confufion wherein all Europe was thereby involved. Toward 
the clofe of the enfuing -year, Charles V. of Spain being elected 
emperor, the French king, who had been his competitor for the 
empire, grew apprehenfive that a war was inevitable, on account 
of the jealoufies which ftill fubfifted between them. _ He therefore 
fent Bonivet, admiral of France, again into England, to prefs on 
and fettle every thing relating to the intended interview; hoping 
thereby to fecure king Henry in hisintereft. In this negociation 
the admiral was powerfully feconded by the repeated applications 
of the four French noblemen who remained in England as hoftages 
for Francis’s performance on-his part of the beforementioned trea- 
ties [w]. Henry being equally-defirous that the interview fhould 
take place, every obftacle was removed by Wolfey, who fecretly 
flattered himfelf with expeCtations, that his prefence, on that 
occafion, would give him a fair opportunity of obtaining the 
French king’s affiftance towards his eleétion to the papal chair, an 
elevation to which he at that time afpired. 
Tuat no time might unneceflarily be loft, the day, place, 
form, order, and manner of the meeting, and the regulation of 
the whole ceremonial, were ‘by both monarchs confided.to the 


‘[#] Rymer’s Foed.‘tom, XIII. p. 624, ‘&c, 
‘{u] Ibid. p. 618, 679, 691. 
fw] Ibid. Hiall’s Chron. fol. Ixix. 
cardinal 
a4. 
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Cardinal of York [x], who accordingly, on the rath of March 
following, made his award [ yj], wherein he fixed the interview 
for the 4th of June, and determined, that as Henry crofled the 
feas, and thereby put himfelf to great inconvenience and expence, 
merely to do honour to the French King, the place of their meet- 
ing fhould not be in a neutral part, but on the open plain within 
the Englifh pale, between the caftle of Gutnes and Ardres ‘21; 
that on the day of the interview Henry fhould go half a mile out 
of Gutnes, in his way towards Ardres, but {till keeping wit in 
the limits of the caftle of Guises; and that Francis, {etting out 
from Ardres at the fame time, fhould meet him at fuch place, 


[x] Hall’s Chron. fol. rxix. Rymer’s Foed. tom. x11. p. 695. 

{y] Rymer’s Foed. tom, x11I. p 707. 

[x] In aligua loco non fortificato nec munito a limitibus Franciae non longe diftante. 
Conclufio Card. Ebor. apud Rymeri Foed. tom. xiti. p. 707. The line which 
formed the Englifh pale is not now known ; neither doth it appear that any treaty 
or convention was ever concluded for fettling the boundary between the Englifh 
and French territories in Picardy. Our National Records and hiftorians are fi- 
lent as to this matter. Abbé Longuerru, in his defcription dela France, La 
Martiniere, in his Ditionaire Geographique, and Monf L febure, in his Hiftoire 
de Calais, do not afford the leaft information ; and the French hiftorians are 
equally defective. On a late application to the Count de Guignes, he, in the 
moft obliging manner, directed, that every poffible enquiry fhould be made in the 
French depot, and elfewhere, for papers which might explain and afcertain that 
matter. This was accordingly done, but without the wifhed-for fccefs. A ma- 
nufcript in the Harleian Library, N° 3380, may perhaps he'p us in forming fome 
idea of the limits. It is intituled Lands rental, and contains a terrier of the feveral 
fiefs, lands, and poffeffions, belonging to the crown of England, as well within 
the comté of Guines, as in the town and marches of Calais, compiled at the com- 
mand of King Edward VI. by Sir Richard Colton, Comptroller of the Houfhold, 
Sir Anthony St. Leger, Knight of the Garter, and Thomas Mildmay, E‘q; com- 
miffioners appointed for that purpofe; who, for their greater certainty, called 
before them the feveral tenants of the crown, examined them on oath, and 
ftriatly perufed their original grants. 
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near the French territories, as fhould be affigned by commiffion-- 
ers for that purpofe to be appointed on both fides; and that, as: 
each of them was of great bodily ftrength, in the vigour of youth, 

and perfetly tkilled in all martial exerciles, jufts, tilts, and tour- 
naments, in which both monarchs were to be challengers, fhould, 

during the days of the interview, be performed in fome proper 

‘place, fituate likewife between Guines and Ardres[a]. ‘The reit 

of the regulations concerned the reciprocal vifits which the two 

kings and their ref{pective queens were to make to each other; the 

precedence to be obferved at thofe times; the entertainments and 

banguets to be given by each; the lodging and behaviour of their 

retinues; and the jufts and feats of arms to be performed by 

Henry and Francis, and their aids [4]. Wolfley at the fame time 

publifhed a lift of the feveral perfons whom he had appointed to 

attend upon Henry and his queen at the interview [c]; and pro- 

clamations were made in the principal courts of Europe, notify- 

ing, that in June next following, Henry and Francis would, 

with feven aids each [d], in a camp between Guines and Ardres, 


[a] Ibid, and Memoires du Bellai. 

[4] Rymer’s Foed. tom. x111. p. 706. Herbert’s Life of Henry VIII. p. 95. 
Hall’s Chron. fol, bxx. Holinfhed’s Chron. Segar’s Honor Civil and Military. 
Fiddes’s Life of Cardinal Wolfey. 

[¢| Rymer’s Foed. tom. x11. Fiddes and Hall’s Chron. Dr. Ducarel, in his - 
Anglo-Norman Antiquities, hath printed, from a manufcript in the Lambeth Li- 
brary, a lift of the attendants on Henry and his queen, differing in feveral names 
from the lift publifhed by Rymer, and further containing the number of the re- 
{pective retainers, fervants, and horfes, allotted to each of the attendants. 

[ad] According to Hall’s Chron. the aiders on the Englifh fide were; the Duke 
of Suffolk—the Marquis of Dorfet—Sir William Kingfton—Sir Richard Gerning= 
ham—Sir Giles Capel—Mr. Nicholas Carew—and Sir Anthony Knevet.. And 
thofe of the French party were—the Duke de Vendofme—Le Counte de Saint 
Pol.—Monf. Cavaan—Monf. Bukkal—Monf. Montmoranci— Monf, de Roche 
and Monf, Brion. Du Bellai and Lefebure have given us a different lift. 
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anfwer all comers that were gentlemen, at all tilts, tournaments, 
and barriers. | 

Tue time between Wolfey’s iffuing his award, and the day of 
interview, was employed by the two monarchs and their courts 
in making the neceflary preparations. Henry and Francis were 
both of them fond of pomp, parade, and magnificence. ‘They 
were equally defirous of fhewing their perfonal valour and ac- 
complifhments; {trove to diftinguith themfelves by promoting 
the liberal arts; and vied with each other for fuperiority in what 
was then efteemed tafte and politenefs. Hence it followed, that 
no expence whatever was {pared on either fide. Every thing was 
elegant, fumptuous, and magnificent. The tents and pavilions 
deftined for the conference between the two kings, and thofe ap- 
propriated for their fubfequent repofe, were covered with cloth of 
gold; and the habits of the nobility and attendants of every rank 
and degree were fo exceflive rich [e], that the place of meeting 


fe] Hall, in his Chron. f. Ixxv. fays “* He were muchwife that could have told or 
fhewed of the riches of apparel that was amongft the lords and gentlemenof England 
—Cloth' of gold—cloth of filver—velvettes—tinfins—fattins embroidered —and 
crimfon fattins. —The marvellous thefor of golde that was worne in chaynes and 
baudericks fo great, fo weighty, fome fo manifolde, fome in collars of SS. 
great, that the golde was innumerable to my deeming to be fummed of all noble- 


men, gentlemen, fquires, knights ; and every honeft officer of the king was richly . 


appareled, and had chaynes of golde, great, and marvellous weightie. What fhould 
be fayd? Surely emongeft the Englifhmen lacked no riches nor beautifull apparell 
or array”,——The Englifh Ladies wore habits made according to the French mode, 
whereby, as Polydore Vergil obferves, they loft on the fide of modefty more then 
they gained in point of grace; and, in regard to drefs, they allowed themfelves 
to be inferior to the Ladies of the French court. However, Monf. le Marefhal 
de Fleurenges very candidly acknowledges, ‘that, amidft the great excefs of ex- 
pence in both courts, it was univerfally allowed, that, although the French dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves by a fuperiority in magnificence, yet the Englith far ex- 
ceeded them.in tafte. Mem, de M, de Fleurenges.—Many of the Englifh nobility, 
and particularly Edward Duke of Buckingham, expreffed their diflike of the whole 
of this ufelefs parade, as they called it; but Henry’s willwas not to be oppofed.— 
Gallard, Hift. de Francis 1. tom. 11. part a. p..83. Herbert, Hift. of Henry VIII, 
p. 97. Dugdale’s Baron. vol. 1. p. 170. 

C2 was, 
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was, from the quantity of gold ftuff ufed on the occafion, called 
Lr Camp DE praPp p’or. This profufion of expence induced 
Du Bellai to fay, that many of the French nobility carried their 
mills, their forefts, and their meadows, on their backs[ f\; and 
will account for the truth of the affertion of many of our hifto- 
rians, who tell us, that the Englifh nobility did not, for feveral 
years afterwards, recover from the diftrefs, wherein their prodi- 
gious expence incurred on this occafion had involved them [g]. 


THE 

[f] Memoires de Monf. du Bellai, vol. VII. p. 319, &c. 

[g] Shakefpeare, i in the firft fcene of the play of Henry VIII, introduces ie 
Duke of Norfolk giving a moft pompous defcription of this interview to the Duke: 
of Buckingham, who there exclaims, i 

O many 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on ’em 
For this great journey. 

Norfolk. — Men might fay, 
Till this time pomp was fingle, but now marry’d 
To one above itfelf—each following day 
Became the next day’s matter, till the laft 
Made former wonders, its.—To-day the French 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods 
Shone down the Englifh ; and to-morrow they 
Made Britain Ir ia: every man that ftood, 

Shew’d like a nsine. Their dwarfith pages were 
As cherubims, all gilt; the madams too, 
Not us’d to toil, did almoft fweat to bear 
The pride upon them; that their very labour 
Was to them as a painting. Now this mafk 
_ Was cry’d incomparable; and th’ enfuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar—The two kings, 
Equal in luftre, were now beft, now wortft, 
As prefence did prefent them ; him in eye, 
Still him in praife; and being prefent both, 
Twas faid, they faw but one, and no difcerner 
Durft wag his tongue in cenfure. When thefe funs, 
For fo they phrafe ’em, by their heralds challeng’d 
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THE unexpected arrival of the Emperor Charles V. at Do- 
ver, on the 26th day of May, his continuance in the Englith 
court until the laft day of that month, and other unavoidable ac- 
cidents, delayed the interview until Sunday the 7th of June, when 


it took place. 

On the morning of that day, upona fignal given by firing a 
cannon from the Englith fide, which was anfwered by Sone at 
Ardres, the two monarchs fet out, Henry from Guines, and 
Francis from Ardres, both royally accompanied, and rode to- 
wards the valley of Arden; where, on their meeting, each of 
them at the fame inftant put his hand to his bonnet, and, taking it 
off, faluted the other. ‘This done, both difmounted from their 
horfes, and after mutual embraces and complimenes, walked to- 
gether towards the tent that was pitched for their conference, and 
entering it armin arm, again embraced each other [4]. 

Wuewn the ceremonies were ended, the two kings parted, 
and retired to their refpeétive lodgings. ‘The remainder of the 
time that this interview lafted, being twenty-eight days, was {pent 
in reciprocal vifits, {fplendid banquets, tilts, tournaments, and 
other martial exercifes. 

In thus ftating the above account of this interview, andthe 
preparations previous thereto, as related by our hiftorians, and 


The noble fpirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought’s compafs ; that old fabulous ftory, 
Being now feen poffible enough, got credit ; 


That Bevis was believ’d. 
[4] In the fame fcene, the Duke of Norfolk defcribes them thus: 
*Twixt Guines and Ardre, 

I was then prefent, faw ’em falute on horfeback, 

Beheld them when they lighted, how they clung 

In their embracement, as they grew together ; 

Which had they, what four thron’d ones could have weigh do 


Such a compounded one? 
3 vouched 
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vouched by the public records, Ihave been the more particular, 
not only that the piéture now under confideration might be the 
better underftood, but in order to fhew, that the painter hath, 
in a moft extraordinary manner, ftriQly and minutely adhered 
to fact, and made truth and accuracy the fole guides of his. 
pencil. 

Tue fineularity and importance of this tranfcendent triumph, 
on which the eyes of all Europe at that time bad been fixed, and 
wherein magnificence itfelf was in great mevlure exhaufted, could 
not but imprefs the minds of both monarehs. with a defire of 
tranfmitting to pofterity in the moft effectual and permanent 
manner, fome memorial of it. For this. purpofe, Edward Hall, 
Recorder of London, who was prefent at the interview, drew up, 
by King Henry’s command, a circumftantial account of every 
day’s tranfation, and printedit in his Chronicle. Other accounts. 
alfo were written by different Englifhmen attendant at the fcolem- 
nity [7]. At the fame time a Journal of thefe tranfa@tions was. 
prepared, purfuant to the order of Francis 3. and many years after, it 
fell into the hands of Monfieur Peyrefc. This laft mentioned piece 
remained a confiderable time in manufeript ; but, being found in the 
Library of Monfieur de Mazauges, was publifhed by Father Mont- 
faucon, in his fourth tome of Menumens de la Monarchie Francoife, to- 
gether with a fomewhat different narrative, written about thetime of 


the interview, by Robert de la Mark, Marefchal de Florenges [4]. 


[7] Several of theve narratives were bound up in a large volume. which was 
afterwards depofited in the Cottonian library, Caligula, D. VI; but that volume, 
together with many others, perifhed in the fire which happened in that noble- 
colleciion of manufcripts. 

(4| He was a Marefchal of France, and died in the year 1537. His.Memoirs 
are likewife printed at the end of thofe of Monf. du Vellai, publifhed by M, Lam- 
bert, in 1753, in feven vols. 12mo. A fomewhat different account of this inter-. 
view is alfo printed in Le Ceremonial Frangois, tom. Li. p. 736. 
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On this occafion the fitter aris were likewife employed; Francis 
caufed the cavalcade to be carved in Bas Relievo, on five marble 
tables, and placed in the front of the houfe of the Procureur Ge- 
neral, at Rouen, where they are ftill preferved [/]; and Henry 
ordered the whole of the interview, together with its attendant 
circumftances, to be defert>ed in painting ; which was ac: ordingly 
executed in the picture now remaining in Windfor Caftle. 

THE great fuperiority of the Englifh painter over the French 
f{tatuary appears evident, when their refpective performances are 
compared together. ‘Chemarbles, of which P. Montfaucon and Dr. 
Ducarel have favoured the public with exact engravings |{m], are 
confined folely to the cavalcade of the two monarchs, and their 
firft meeting on horfeback; the whole ill-defigned, and worfe 
executed. ‘The figures are but few, and thoie meayre, difpropor- 
tioned, ungraceful, badly-difpofed, andin no refpeét refembiing 
the perfonages they are intended to reprefent. Thefe faults, as 
well as the defects of the French {culptor, are carefully avoided 
by the artift to whom we are indebted for the pi€ture. He therein 
gives us, in a mafterly minner, a fpirited reprefentation of almoft 
every progreffive circumitance, from the outfet to the couciufion 
of the interview; and hath managed the whole of the piece in 
fuch a regular, faithful, and correct manner, as demonftrates his 
ftrict obfervance of hiftoric, as well as local truth in every part~ 
of the reprefentation, and his extraordinary vigilance in not omit- 
ting any thing conducive to our underftanding, and having a clear 


and compleat view of the whole. 


[J] The ftrifteft enquiry hath been made;- but no other fculpture, or any 
picture, illumination, drawing, or print, of this interview, hath been found in 
France. Neither is there to be met within the Libraries of that kingdom any 
manufcript account or defcription of that ceremony, except thofe mentioned in 
this differtation. 


{m] Monumens de la Mon. Fran. tom, tv, and Anglo-Norman Antiq. 
For 
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For the better explaining this truly valuable and extraordinary 
painting, it fhould be confidered as if divided into two parts. The 
part forming the right hand fide, exhibits a bird’s-eye view of the 
market-place, church, ‘and caftle, of Guines, together with part 
of the town walls, and their furrounding ditch. In the foreground 
thereof the Englifh cavalcade, of which I fhall {peak more at large 
in the fequel, is reprefented as paffing towards the place of inter- 
view. Over thefe, in the back ground, and towards the top of 
the picture, is a view of the morafs which les on the north fide 
of the town, and of the river that runs from thence to Calais. 
The caftle is reprefented as a pentagon, encompailed by a wet 
ditch, communicating with that of the town, and fortified at each 
angle by a round tower or baftion. Within the caftle is feen the ~ 
top of the keep or dungeon, which was called /z Cave, and the 
belfrey of the chapel [v]. Several perfons are fitting on the roof 
| of 


[2] Guines in Picardy ftands at the north end of a morafs on the left hand of 
the road leading from Calais to Bouloign, and is two leagues diltant from the fea, 
and north-weft from Ardres. This town gave name to the Comté wherein it’ is 
fituate, and of which Ardres, Auderwic, Bredenarde, Sangate, ‘Tournehems, and 
the port of Wiffan, are dependencies. The Comté contains twelve peerdoms, 
and as many baronies[r1]. The latter are, Ardres, Fiennes, Licques, Laval, Be- 
fingham, Crefceques, Courtebonne, ereGted into a marquifate in favour of Charles 
de Colonné, in the year 1671 [2]. Hames, Zelthum, Hermelingham, La motte. 
é’Ardres, and Alembon en Surques. ‘The former are Perrier, Surques, Fouque- 
folles, Bouvelinghem, Recques, Lotbarnes, Auringhes, Nicelles les Ardres, Come 
paignes, Afquingoul, Ecclemy, and la Haye. : 

At what time the town of Guines was founded is now unknown, but its ori« 
gin was doubtlefs very ancient; fince we find that Valbert, fon of Agneric, 
prime minifter to Thierry, king of Burgundy and Auftrafia, was poflefled of 
it [3] 5 as was alfo his brother and fucceffor, Saint Faron. From that time we 
have no account of the Lords of Guines and its dependencies, till Lideric, the 
fir earl or forefter of Flanders, annexed it to his dominions, and in his 
family it continued, till Arnold the Bald or the Great ceded it to Sifrid, from 
whom the firft Counts of Guines were defcended [4]. This Sifrid coming to the 

[2] Lamberti Hift. Comitum Ard, et Guifn, P. Ludewis Reliquiae Mifcellan. Pe 38x. Lefebure, Hift. de | 


Calais, tom. I. p. 374. tom, Il. p. 354. [2] Bernage, Nobiliare de Picardie, [3] And, du Chefne, Hift. de la 
Maifon de Guines, p. 4. [4] Lambert! Hift. Com, Ard. et Guin. c. 6 
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of the fhambles, and others ftanding at the doors of the 
lroufes of the town, looking at the cavalcade. The town guard. 


alfo appears as drawn up, and flanding under arms in the market- 
place. 


effiftance of Arnold againft William Earl of Ponthieu, feized upon Guines and its” 
territories, and fortifying the keep or dungeon, there fixed his refidence; Arnold’ 
remonftrated in vain agiinft this at of violence, and, not being able to difpoflefs 

Sifrid, gave him his daughter Eftrude in marriage, and with her confirmed him in 
his poflefion of Guines and its tertiiories, to hold of the Earls of Flanders, by-- 
homage. Adolphus, the fon of Siftid and Eftrude, afterwards erected it into a: 
Comté. When King Edward III. had made himfelf mafter of Calais, he looked 

upon Guines as a town of too great importance to-be fuffered to remain in the’ 
hands of the French. Wherefore one John de Lancafter, an archer of the garrifon: 
of Calais, marching with a party of men at arms and archers, by licence from the 
Lord Deputy, aflailed and took the garrifon in the night of the 21f of January 13513. 
and from that time till the reign of Queen Mary Guines continued in the hands 
of the Englifhe The Duke of Burgundy befieged it in 1436, but was forced to - 
abandon his enterprife, with the lofs of part of his baggage. In April 1514, Fran- 
cis de Valois, Duke of Angouléme, afterwards Francis I, invefted Guines with 
£000 men, and a great train of artillery ; but foon after haftily broke up the fiege, 
on receiving advice, that Henry VIII. was coming to itsrelief. The Duke of Guife 
having taken Calais in 1588, befieged Guines, and took it on the 13th of Jan. 
after an obftinate refiftance made by the governor Lord Gray. A plan of Guines, 
taken after the laft-mentioned fiege; and-printed at Rome, by Duchelli, reprefents 
it.as being nearly {quare, encompafied on all fides by a large wet ditch, and de- 
fended by a rampart of earth, ftrengthened by freeftone parapets. The caftle, 
which ftood fouth of the town, was feparated from it by aditch, fimilar to that of 
the town, and communicating with it. This caftle. was built in form of a pen- 
tagon, with five round baftions, and very high curtains. In the middle ftood a _ 
tower, called Ja Cuve, which was-a fquare building, fortified without by a ftrong 
bulwark, defended by a wet ditch and four. towers at its angles; thefe fortifi- 
cations were long fince razed, by order of the French court, as intirely ufelefs; the 
frontier on that fide of France being thought fufficiently covered by the neighbour- 
ing towns of Ardres and Calais. 
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In the middle of the left hand fide of the picture, and near the 
caftle gate, is the elevation of the principal front of a moft ftately 
{quare caftellated palace, whofe walls are of freeftone raifed upon 
a deep plinth or bafement of red brick-work. Thefe walls are 
kernelled on their top, and fortified at their angles, as alfo on 
each fide of the grand entrance or gateway, by a circular tower of 
-brick-work, pierced with loop or air-holes. On each fide of the 
gate are two large tranfom bay windows, feparated from each other 
by a f{quare freeftone tower, which is carried up above the battle- 
anents of the parapet, and terminated by a large projecting moulded 
cornice. Within the top of each of the round towers is placed a 
freeftone ftatue, reprefenting a naked man ftoopmg forward, and 
holding up in both his hands, which are raifed above his head, a 
amafly round ftone or ball, ready to be thrown over the parapet. 
Within each of the {quare towers are two fimilar {tatues in the like 
attitude. ‘[hefe {tatues feem intended not only asornaments to the 
upper part of the building, but to point out the manner in which 
‘fortifications and other places were anciently defended from the at- 
tacks of affailants at fuch times as the clofe approach of the befiegers 
to the walls rendered the ufe of other arms of defence ineffe@ual. 
Between the heads of the bay windows and the cornice under the 
battlements, runs a broad flourithed frieze, grounded red, and inlaid 
with an ornament of tracery, not much unlike thofe which have 
lately been introduced amongft us by fome modern builders, and 
taken from the ruins of ancient ftruCtures difcovered at Palmyra. 
This frieze breaks over both the {quare towers that ftrengthen the 
#ront, but dies againft the fides of the circular towers. 

Tue head of the grand gateway or entrance into this palace ¥s 
‘formed by a catenarian arch, whofe archivault refts on the capitals 
‘of two Corinthian pilafters, which form the architrave that covers 
the jambs of the door way. The archivault is rufticated and en- 
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riched with ornaments totally diferent from thofe on the frieze. 
Upon the crown or key-f{tone of the arch ftands a male figure, 
with a pair of expanded wings on his fhoulders, and on his head 
tsa fkull cap, with a {mall crof on its front. In bis right hand he 
holds a long fhafted crof:, {haved likea pilgrim’s ftaff; and in his 
left a thield, the bottom whereof re{ts upon the head of an expiring 
Grazon, on which he tramples. Thefe figures, which in all proba- 
bility were intended as an emblem of the king’s then new acquired 
titleof Defender of the Faith, are gilt with gold. On each fide 
of this figure is a large uaion rofe of York and Lancafter; and 
over them hangs a fuperb feftoon, compofed of laurel leaves and. 
hufksintermixed. ‘The architrave of the entablature is continued. 
above thefe ornaments ; and ftill higher up is a grand armorial efco- 
cheon, charged with, quarterly, France and England, fupported 
on the dexter fide bya lion, Or, and on the finifter by a dra- 
gon, Gules, being the arms and fupporters then ufed by King 
Flenry VHT. On one fide of this efcocheon is the initial letter 
H. and on the other the letter R.; the whole furmounted by 
an imperial crown. ‘The upper part of this efcocheon ftands with-. 
ina compoted femicircular pediment of grotef{que work, which 
finifhes the elevation of this part of the front. The tympanum 
of this pediment is hollowed and fluted like an efcalop-fhell, 
and over it is a cornice of rufticated work. On the top of the 
pediment ftands the figure of St. George treading on a dragon, 
and gilt with gold. At each angle of the roof, which 1s hipped 
and flated, fits a lion, fupporting in his. paws a vane made in form 
of a banner, and charged with one of. the king’s badges. On the 
firft is, Azure, a fleur delys, Or; on the fecond, Or, ared and white 
union rofe; on the third,. Argent, the crofs of St. George, Gules;. 
and on the fourth, Gules, a white and red union rofe. From the 
center of the roof rifes a grand hexangular turret; on the finyal. 
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of whofe fammit ftands an emblematical figure of Religion, repre- 
(ented as a female, winged, and trampling on a demon or fiend, 
which lies ina fupplicating pofture, and is pierced by the fhaft of 
along crofs which Religion holds in her hand. Thefe figures are 
likewife gilt with gold. On the moulded cornice, which is continued 
round this turret, at that part where it 1s feparated from the lan- 
tern, likewife fit four of the king’s beafts, each fupporting in their 
paws banners of the king’s badges, viz. firft, a white lion fuftain- 
ingavane, Or, charged witha red and white union rofe ; fecond- 
ly, ared dragon bearing up a vane, Azure, charged with a fleur 
de lys, Or; thirdly, a white greyhound holcing a vane, ZU S 
charged with aportcullis, Or; fourthly, a red dragon {upporting 
a vane, Gules, charged with a white and red union rofe. The 
preat gateof this building is thrown open, and difcovers the port- 
er’s lodge, part of the firft quadrangle, fome of the fteps of the 
grand ftair-cufe, and the entrance into the butlery; at the hatch 
whereof a ferving-man is receiving two jugs of wine. | . 
Tue edifice here depicted is intended to reprefent that magnifi- 
cent temporary palace, or large quadrangular building, which 
was made of timber, brought ready framed from England, and fet 
up on the plain near the caftle of Guines, under the infpeCtion of 
Sir Edward Belknap, who, with three thoufand artificers, was fent 
thither for that purpofe [¢]: exclufive of a fplendid chapel and the 
royal 


{o] Hallfays, ‘* Thepalays was quadrant; and every quadrant of the fame palays 
© was111C. xxvitl footelonge, of afyfe which was in compeflex111 C. and x11 foote 
‘* aboute:” the whole building, according to Duchefne, was one hundred twen- 
ty-eight feet high. The outfide was covered with canvas, painted in imitation of free- 
ftoneand rubbed brick-work; and the infide was ornamented with curious {culptures. 
Hall fays, that the hallpas and entry of the ftairs was ornamented with images inarmour 
wrought in curious work of argentine. The numerous apartments were hung with 
the richeft tapeftry, and cloth of gold and filver, paned with green and white filk, be- 


ing 
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royal apartments, it contained lodgings for moft of the great offi- 
cers of ftate [ /]. 

History informs us, that Henry caufed one of the fronts ef 
this palace to be adorned with the figure of a Sagittary, under 
which the following motto was placed, cul ADHAEREO PRAEEST. 
But they are not reprefented in the pitture. As the front therein 
exhibited appears to be fo fully decorated as not to leave 
room for the admiffion of fuch an ornament, we may, with the 
greater probability, prefume, that the Sagittary was placed on the 
rear or back front of the building, which faced towards the place 
of interview ; and from its point of fituation was the beft adapted 
for the reception of that allufion [g1. 

On the plain before the palace ftand two fuperb conduits, 
placed at a {mall diftance from each other. Both of thefe conduits 
are reprefented as cafed over with different kinds of marble framed 
in panel. The rails, ftiles, and cornices, are of ftatuary, and the 
panels of red granate. The largeft and moft magnificent ftands 
on the left hand fide of the palace, and is raifed upon an afcent 
of two fteps. It confifts of an ofangular bafement ftory, finifhed 
by an embattled parapet, and of three lefler ftories of a polygonal 
form, rifing out of the former. The roof which covers the up- 
permoft of thefe ftories is quadrangular, but of a bell-like fhape, 


ing the favourite colours of the houfe of Tudor. After the interview this fump- 
tuous palace was taken down, and brought back to England. The model of it 
was for a long time preferved in the royal palace at Greenwich, where Lord Her- 
bert, as he tells us in his Hiftory of King Henry VIII, frequently faw it. Du 
Bellai fays, that it appeared to be one of the fineft buildings in the world, and 
that the defign of it was taken from the Mai/on de letate, or Exchange, at Calais. 
Holingfhed and Hall are very particular in their defcription of its apartments. 
|p] Hall, Du Bellai, &c. 


{q] Hall, Lefebure, Du Bellai. 
and 
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and is furmounted by the figure of a young Bacchus ftriding om 
a tun, and quaffing wine out of a fhell which he holds in 
his right hand. From the tun red wine is let down into the 
body of the conduit, from whence, through mafks of lions heads, 
gilt with gold, fixed in the panels of the fecond ftory, it runs 
into a large refervoir behind the parapet of the bafement ftory, 
and is from thence difcharged to the populace through the like 
matks fixed in the panels of that flory [r]. Round this ciftern’ 
are placed feveral perfons in different attitudes. Some of thenr 
are catching, and others partaking of the liquor that comes from 
it; and by their countenances and actions, exprefling its various 
effects from hilarity to inebriety, plainly fhew, that they tho- 
roughly underftood, and made ufe of, the general liberty given 
them by the in{fcription placed thereon [s]. 

Tue other conduit ftands on the right of the palace gate, and 
is a fhort hexangular pillar panelled like the former, but with. 
this only difference, that each panel is inlaid with grotefque {crolls 
of white marble. On the cornice of this pillar is an embattled 
parapet, within which ftands a fmall circular column of white 
marble, from whence red wine, through mafks of lions heads, is 
difcharged into a ciftern, hid by a parapet. On the fummit ftands’ 
a figure of Cupid, holding in his left hand a bow, from whence 
he feems to have juft fhot an arrow, conformable to the defcrip- 


{r] The Marfchal de Florenge fays, that the liquors which ran from thefe con- 
duits during the whole time of the interview were red wine, ypocras, and water. 
Monf. Peirefe tells us, that the one difcharged malmfey, and the other claret. 
_ And Hall’s words are—‘¢ the conduyctes renne to all people, with red, white, and 
“© claret wine.” 

abe Ffall, in his Chronicle fol. xxxr11. fpeaking of this conduit, fays, ** that on 

‘its head was written, in letters of Romayn, in golde, FAITE BONNE CHERE 

““quy vouLDRA.” ‘This infcription is omitted by our painter, the fmallnefs of 
his fcale not permitting him to introduce it. 

tion 
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tion given by Hall [¢]. In the lower part of the fore ground, 
but near to thefe conduits, two men ftand, facing each 
other, and dreffed alike. They wear on their heads high blue 
caps, terminated by golden taflels, and fhaped like the tiara, with 
two cocks-tail’s feathers fixed on the right fide. Their habit is a 
yellow gown, reaching down to the calf of their legs, guarded 
with black lace, and trimmed with black tufted frogs. They have 
long {cimeters by their fides, and are founding long trumpets, to 
announce the near approach of the Englifh cavalcade. On the left 
hard of thefe trumpeters are a variety of {pectators, and among 
them two gentlemen in deep converfation with each other. Thefe 
figures are much more laboured and highly finifhed than any of 
the others that are near them ; and, being placed in fo con{fpicuous. 
a manner in the fore-ground, are, in all probability, the portraits 
of the painter to whom we owe this picture, and of Edward Hall, 
who was enjoined by King Henry to draw up the defcription of 
the interview. | 

In the fore-ground, onthe righthand fi. of the pi€ture, is the very 
numerous Englifh cavalcade, defcribed as marching out of the town 
of Guines ; from whence proceeding by the fide of the caftle ditch, 
it enters the caftle gate, by means of a bridge thrown over the 
ditch at a fmall diftance from the temporary palace. The further 
progrefs of the cavalcade is not reprefented in this piece. But it may 
be fuppofed to have paffed from the cafile through the fally port, 
and to have purfued its way to the place of interview along the 
valley and by the fide of the rivulet, which is there defcribed as 


[#| His words are, ** On the other hande or fyde of the gate, was fet a pyller, 
*¢ which was of auncient Romayne worke, borne with iii Lyons of golde, the 
&¢ pyller wrapped in a wrethe of golde curioufly wroughte and intrayled, and on 
<¢ the fommet of the fayde pyller ftode an image of the blynde god Cupide with 
“his bowe and arrowes of love, redy, byhis femyng, to ftryke the younge 
** people to-love.” “ou bee 

running 
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running from the neighbourhood of Ardres, and difcharging itfelf” 
into the ditch of Gutnes caftle: The guns of the caftle are repre- 
fented as firing whilft the King paffes. ‘The advanced part of the” 
proceflion is compofed of the King’s guard of bill-men, and their 
rear is brought up by feveral of their officers on horfeback. 
Thefe are followed by three ranks of men on foot, five in each 
rank, all of them unarmed; or, to ufe the language of thoié 
times, being out of defenfible apparel. After them are five of* 
Wolfey’s domeftics on horfeback. The middlemoft is one of his 
chaplains, dreffed in a black gown, and bearing in his right hand’ 
a. crofs, the enfign ofthe cardinal’s legantine authority ; and’on his. 
left hand is another of. the chaplains in a fcarlet gown, carrying | 
the cardinal’s hat on a cufhion. The perfon on their right hand, | 
as.alfo he on their left, is dreffed.in black, and both of them have. 
a.maffy, gold chain hanging down from their fhoulders. On the 
right of all is another perfon dreffed in a white linen habit, not. — 
much unlike a modern-furplice. Whether the three laft-mentioned 
perfons here reprefented actually carried any enfigns of office is. 
uncertain, as their backs are turned to the {peftator. Poffibly the. 
two in black with collars are, defigned for the chamberlain and. 
fteward of the houfhold to the cardinal, who is known. to have. 
imitated royalty in all things. Thefe are {ucceeded by two perfons. 
on horfeback, cloathed in orange-coloured gowns, and. fupported. 
on their right and left by a mace-bearer-dreffed in crimfon. 
ArtTEeR them march two others on horfeback, with black’ 
bonnets on their heads, and gold chains round their necks. Thefe 
likewife are fupported on their right.and left. by a mace-bearer» 
dreffed in a fanguine-coloured habit [z]. 


{w] “* Gentlemen, Squires, Knights, and Barons, rode before the King, and 
*¢ Bifbors alfo.”? Hall’s Chron. 
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THEN Sir Thomas Writhes, or Wriothefley [x], garter king at 
arms, bare-headed, and wearing the tabard of the order. He is 
mounted on a pyebald horfe, richly trapped and caparifoned ; and 
is fupported on his left hand by a ferjeant at arms or mace-bearer, 
mounted on a black horfe, and followed by 

Tuomas Grey, Marquis of Dorfet, bare-headed, carrying in 
his hand the {word of ftate in the theath, upright. He is drefled 
in a gown of cloth of gold, over which is fufpended the collar of 
the order of the garter, and is mounted on a beautiful dun horfe, 
richly trapped and caparifoned. By the fide of his horfe run a 
brace of milk white greyhounds, with collars round their necks. 

Ir feems fomewhat extraordinary, that the painter fhould in- 
troduce thefe animals into a picture of fuch folemn ftate and tri- 
umph as that we are now defcribing; and more particular! y fo, when 
we confider the confpicuous part of 1t which he hath here affigned » 
tothem. Although we may not be able to difcover his real mo- 
tives for fuch condua, yet it is certain that they were placed here 
for fome better reafon than merely that of ornamenting the pic- 
ture. They might be intended to allude either to fome office | 
held by the Marquis under the crown; to the king’s family de- 
{cent; or to fome other point of hiftory. Anciently the grey- 
hound was ufed as a fymbol of nobility ; and as fuch, firft accom- 
panied, and then fucceeded, the hawk, which we fee placed 
on the fifts of great perfonages, as reprefented in very ancient fta- 
tues, and on feals in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries [ y]. 
We likewife find the greyhound introduced in other pi€tures of 
ceremonials, as in that of Lewis de Bruges prefenting a book to 


[x] He is fo called in the Patent of the Office of Garter. See Rot. Pat. 1 Henry 
Witt. p.'2. a: 19. 
[y] Vredius de Sizillis Com. Fland.. Montfaucon, Monumens de !a Mon. 
Fran. Sandford, Gen. Hift. Spelmanni Afpilogia. 
Vor. III. Be . Charles 
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Charles. VIII. of France, fitting on his throne, and fur- 
rounded by his nobility ; and that of the court of Francis I. both « 
of which are engraved by Montfaucon [z]. We alfo find them. 
accompanying Harold in his embafly to the Duke of Normandy, 
in more places than one, in the Bayeux tapeftry already mention 
ed. A greyhound Argent accolled Gules was the left fupporter of 
the arms of King Henry VIII, which fupporter he bore in right 
of his Queen, Elizabeth of York, who was defcended from the, 
family of the Nevile’s, by. Anne, her grandmother, the daughter . 
of Ralph, Earl of Wefimorland, wife of Richard, Duke of York.. 
Henry VIII, likewife, at the beginning of his reign, bore his arms: 
fupported on the right fide by a red dragon, and on the left by a 
ereyhound. Aieewards indeed he difcontinued the greyhound, . 
and fupported his fhield on the dexter fide with one of the lions., 
of England, and tranfpofed the red dragon to the finifter fide of, 
his efcocheon. However, in his great feals, as well that made on.. 
his coming to the crown, as in that fabricated in the year 1541,.. 
he had .underneath his horfe a.greyhound current, with a collar ; 
about his.neck, to fhew.his defcent, by his. mother Queen Eliza~ 
beth, from. the royal houfe of York [2]. 

Bur to return to-the, picture. 

Tue Marquis..of Dorfet is followed by. fix of: thé yeomen of: 
the guard on foot, bearing their partizans on their fhoulders. . 
Their habit is. fcarlet, guarded and laced cn the fkirts. and fleeves - 
with garter blue velvet [4]; and on their breafts.and backs is the. 
Union Rofe, enfigned with the:crown royal,,.embroidered in gold.:. 


[=] Monumens de la Monarch. Fran. tom. IV... 

{4} Sandford’s Genealog. Hift. 

[5] The gold lace intermixed with ftripes of blue Sa as now ufed,.was not + 
affigned as a trimming to their uniform: until a long time after the reign of Hea 
VIIL when they were likewife allowed.to wear the fhoulder-belt. 

THEN. " 
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‘THEN come two of the King’s Henchmen, or pages on foot, the 
one bare-headed, the other with his bonnet on his head, and both 
of them dreffed alike in crimfon jackets, embroidered on the back 
with the Union Rofe between a greyhound and a dragon. Their 
breeches and the fleeves of their doublets are large, flathed, and 
drawn out in puffs of fine cambrick at every cut. The fleeves are 
alfo open on the back part, and their hofe and fhoes are white. 

Tue King’s Majefty, mounted on a ftately white courfer, moft 
richly caparifoned, the trappings, breaft-piece, head-ftalls, reins, 
and ftirrups, being covered with wrought gold, highly embof- 
fed [c}]. The King hath on his head a black velvet hat with a 
white feather laid on the upperfide of the brim. On the underfide 
thereof runs a broad circlet or lacing, compofed of rubies, eme- 
ralds, and other precious ftones intermixed with pearls. He is ap- 
parelled in a pleited garment of cloth of gold, over a jacket of rofe- 
coloured velvet [¢]. From his fhoulders hangs a beautiful large 
collar, compofed of rubies and branches of pearl fet alternately [¢], 


[c] <¢ The courfer which his Grace roade on was trapped in a marveilous vef— 
“ ture of a newe devifed fafhion, the trapper was of fine golde in bullion curioufly 
«« wroughte, pounced and fette with anticke worke of Romayne figures,” —Hall’s 
Chron, fol. rxxvi. Du Bellai fays, it was a Spanifh Genet. 

[4] ‘* His Grace was apparelled in a garment of clothe of filver, of damafke ribbed 
<¢ with clothe of golde, fo thicke as mighte bee. The garment was large, and. 
“¢ plited very thicke, and canteled of very good intaile, of fuche fhape and makyng 
¢ that it was marveilous to behold.” —Hall, ibid. 

fe] This is that ineflimable great Collar of ballaft Rubies, as it was called, which 
by order of King Charles I, was fold beyond the feas by the Duke of Buckingham 
and Lord Holland. —See in Rymer’s Foedera, vol. XVIII. p. 236. the warrant 
dire€ting the delivery of this Collar to thofe noblemen, which coller is there faid 
to be of great value, and had long continued, as it were, in a continual defcent, 
for many years together, with the crown of England.—This Collar likewife ap- 
pears on feveral pictures of Henry WII, and on a medal of him in Evelyn. -See 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, vo!. 1. p.66. | 
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and on his breaft is a rich jewel of St. George, fufpended by a rib- 
bon of the order. His boots are of yellow leather, and he hath a: 
fmall whip in his right hand. _ 

On the King’s left, but in a line parallel with him, rides Car-. 
dinal Wolfey, habited in.a gown of violet-coloured velvet, and 
mounted upon a ftately mule, harnefled with trappings, headftall,,. 
reins,.and a broad breaftptece of black velvet embroidered with- ~ 
gold. His page, who is here diftinguifhed by having a cardinal’s. 
red hat embroidered on. the breaft of his doublet, is walking be-- 
fore him bare-headed. On each fide of the King’s horfe are two 
other pages, the one walking at a {mall diftance behind the other. 
Three are bare-headed, but the fourth hath his bonnet on his. 
head; and all of them are in the fame livery. Thefe are fup~- 
ported on their right and left by nine yeomen of the guard, three 
ina rank, dreffed in their uniform, and bearing their partizans:. 
thouldered [ /]. 7 

IMMEDIATELY after the King, follow four of the principal. 
perfons of his court, riding abreaft. That on his right is Charles. 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, wearing the collar of the order of the - 
garter, and mounted ona white horfe, richly caparifoned. Next - 
to him, on his left, is Henry Bourchier, Earl of Effex, who exe-. 
cuted the. office of Earl Marfhal.pro tempore: He is dreffed in : 
the collar of the order, and bears in his right hand a filver rod’ 
tipp’d with enamel, being the badge of his office. Next to him 
is an, elderly perfon, with a longifh face, and a very forked - 
beard, likewife wearing the collar of the order. The outermof - 


{ f] ——“‘attendyng on the kinges grace of Englande, was the matter of the . 
“ horfe, by name Sir Henry Guylford, leadyng the: kinges fpare horfes the whiche ~ 
** horfe was tarpped in a mantellet front and. backe piece, all of fine golde in fci- - 
“* fers of devife, with taflelles on cordelles pendaunt. The fadell was of the fame ~ 
** fute and woorke, fo was the hedde-ftall and raynes.”—Hiall’s Chron, The painter . 
hath unluckily omitted to reprefent them in the pi@ure. — 
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perfon toward the left hath only a gold chain hanging down from 
his fhoulders [ g?. 

‘Tsese are followed by two other rows of noblemen, four in 
each row [4]. Amongeft thofe in the firft row is one with a lone 
lank vifage, and a forked beard, reaching down almoft to the pit 
of his ftomach. His bonnet is ornamented with a ftring of pearls, 
and hath a white feather {pread on its brim. His doublet is fcarlet, 
and the fleeves of his jacket, which are large and full, are white 
linen cloth.. One of thofe in the fecond row is certainly intended ™ 
for Fifher, Bithop of Rochefter. On the right hand fide of thefe. 
march fix more ranks of yeomen of the guard. 

Att the before-mentioned principal figures, reprefented as rid- - 
ing in the cavalcade, are undoubtedly: portraits painted from the 
life, as in all probability many other figures in this picture like-- 
wife are. That in particular of King Henry is a very ftrong like-- 
nefs, highly finifhed, and in no way inferior to the celebrated head - 
of that monarch which was painted by Holbein, and is now in the 
royal palace at Kenfington... Thofe of ‘the Marquis of Dorfet, . 
Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, Henry Bourchier Earl of - 
Effex, and Cardinal Wolfey, have the greateft and moft ftriking - 
refemblance of their portraits now remaining in different collections. . 

Tue ranks laft mentioned are followed by a great number of 
others, compofed of the nobility and royal attendants on horfeback, . 
who are fucceeded by a large party of billmen. ‘The rear of thefe 
is brought up by a very numerous and uninterrupted train of de- - 
mi-lances and others, who form a continued line of march from 
the back of the parifh church of Guines, and are reprefented as : 


fg] Quaere, if not George Nevil Lord Abergavenny, and George Talbot, Earl 
of Shrewfbury, Lord Steward, who, as Hall hath it, ‘* rode withthe king.” ~ 
[b] © The Dukes, Marques, and-Erles, gave attendance next to the King.” 


fall. 


band 


pafting 
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pafling from thence through the market place, amidft a crowd of 
{peCators. 

Near the foot of the bridge leading into the caftle, and by the 
fide of the ditch, isa large group of perfons attentively viewing the 
cavalcade. Amongft thefe is a re{peétable greyheaded man, with a 
remarkable long white beard, dreffed in a fcarlet uniform, laced 
with gold, and having the letters H. R. embroidered on his breaft. 
He holds his bonnet in his right hand, which, as well as his left, are 


held up-.as admiring the appearance of his royal mafter, on whom 


he looks with an air and: countenance expreffive of the greateft 


; pleafure and aftonifhment. ‘This figure is much more highly 


finifhed than: that of any other perfon placed near him. From 


-which circumftance, and the fingularity of his habit, it may rea- 
‘fonably -be inferred, that the painter defigned it for the portrait of 
‘fome remarkable old fervant of the crown, at that time well known 


and refpected. 

In the back ground of the middle part of the piéture is feen 
the place of the interview, reprefented as a fpacious circular plain, 
 fituated on the fummit of an elevation between the town of Guines 
and the road leading from thence to the vale of Ardern or Andres. 

It appears to be marked out by white camp colours or pennons, and 
furrounded by a great number of demi-lances, and other guards 
and attendants of both nations on horfeback, facing towards its 
center [7]. Within the area of this plain, and at a confiderable 
diftance from the camp colours, is a circular line of round tents. 
and fquare pavilions placed alternately, and communicating with | 
each other. The coverings and curtains of thefe tents and pavi- 
lions are painted green and white, being the favourite colours of 


[7] When the King came to the bank of Ardern, then every gentleman, as 
they rode, took his place, and ftood ft.ll, fide by fide, their regard or face to- 


wards the vale. Hall, 


the 
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thé houfe of Tudor, and the fame wherewith Henry VII tinged 
the field or ground of one of the banners which he fet up in Bof-- 
worth field, and whereon was painted a red dragon, in allufion to- 
his defcent from Cadwallader [2]. In the center of thefe tents - 
and pavilions is pitched a large fingle tent, covered with cloth of 
gold, flowered with red, and lined with blue velvet, powdered: 
with Fleurs de Lys. On its top ftands a gold or gilt figure of S:. 
George trampling on the dragon. The curtains are thrown back, 
and difcover the two monachs Henry and Francis alone, and em-: 
bracing one another [/].. They are drawn fomewhat larger than‘ 
the furrounding figures, and‘are fo highly finifhed, that the re-+ 
femblance of each is perfectly well expreffed. Before the front- 
of this tent:ftand feveral attendants, as alfo the mafters of the. 
horfe to the two Kings, each holding the courfer of his Sove--. 
reign: that of King Henry is white, and that of Francis is dun. 
Our painter’s ftric&t obfervance of hiftory and chorography,. 
and his. diligence in exa@tly marking the moft minute circum-: 
ftances that happened on the occafion which gave fubject to 
hits picture, is not lefs-remarkable here than in the.other parts. 
of his performance. By Wolley’s regulations -for-the-interview,.. 
Henry was to go halfa mile out of Guines, but. ftill keeping. 
within its territories. According to the fcale of the picture, the 
place of interview ftands therein exatly at that diftance from. : 
Guines. In our painting it is reprefented as on a rifing ground, 
juft before the entrance into the vale.of Andres, in- which part of | 


[4] Henry VII. on his arrival at London, offered up his banner inthe church of . 
St: Paul, as atrophy of his victory. .In commemoration whereof he inftituted - 
the office of Rouge Dragon Purfuivants The like banner is on his tomb in Weft- 
minfter Abbey. 

[/] Florenge fays, that the Cardinal and theChancellor Du Prat were in the . 
teut, Butall the Englifh Hiftorians agree, that the twa Kings were alone. 
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that village is fhewn. In the Chorographical Map of the govern- 
ment of Calais, made by the Chevalier Beaurain, inthe year 1766, 
fuch an eminence extending itfelf from the morafs on the north 


«to the Rois de Guines is. laid down at about. fix hundred toifes 


fouth-eat of Guines [w]. In the fame Map the town of Ardres is 


. defcribed as fituate on the brow of-a {mall rife three leagues fouth- 


eaft of Guines; and in the picture it is reprefented in the like 


fituation, and at the fame diftance. All the camp colours being 
white, fome perfons, froma fuppofed improbability of the Englith 
_monarchs fuffering the place of interview to be entirely marked 
. out by pennons of a tincture folely and netorieufly ufed by the 
-French, may -be inclined to think, that this is a blunder committed 
»by the painter. But this, inftead of being an error, is a further 


ae 


inftance of the painter’s accuracy. By Cardinal Wolfey’s award, 


- commilfioners of the one and the other party were appointed to 


. affign-and mark out the place of interview. ‘Thefe commiffioners 
-having accordingly met, and made choice of a proper {pot, the 


method of marking it out, by fetting up camp colours, was not 


_only obvious, but became neceflary, and more particularly fo for’ 
:the guidance of thofe who had the care of the common tents, 


none of which were to be drefled within the boundary of the place 


-of interview. ‘To this end, Richard Gibfon, one of the Englifh | 
-commiffioners, by King Henry’s command, fet up four pennons, 
-paned white and green, at that time the tin@ures ufed by the 


Englith. This gave fo great an offence to Monfieur Chatilion, 


one of the principal perfons in the French court, that, as Hall 


exprefles it {7], he, ina rigorousand cruel manner, threw them 
down ; whereupon high words enfued between him and Gib- 
fon, which was nearly produ@ive of very ferious confequences. 


[7] See the map prefixed to the fecond vol. of Lefebure’s Hitt. de la Villede Cae 
{2 | Fol. LXXIX. 
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However, the Earl of Effex, then temporary Earl Marfhal, in- 
terfering, the difpute was ended; and, at his commandment, fays 
Hall, the wrong done to the Englith was patiently fuffered, and 
the white, or French colours, were left ftanding by themfelves [o]. 
Ar the top of the picture, towards the left, is a flight view of 
the town of Ardres, from whence Francis and his train iffued [p]}. 
The whole length of the valley between that town and the place 
of interview appears to be filled with French foldiery compleatly 
armed; whilft, on the other hand, there are not any Englifh 
troops reprefented as marching from Guines; the whole body of 
Henry’s train being drawn up on one fide of the place of interview. 
The painter, by thus fhewing the number of French foldiers to be 
greater than that of the Englifh, evidently alludes to the doubt 
which, during King Henry’s march, was raifed, as our hiftorians 


{o| Hall, ibid. 

[p] The town of Ardres ftands within the Comté of Guines, and is about three 
leagues fouth-eaft from Calais. It was originally founded in the year 1069, by 
Arnold de Salve, who, having married to his firft wife Adella de Salveffe or Salvafle, 
Lady of Ardres, and widow of Herebert de Fiennes, pulled down her caftle of Sal- 
vafle, and removing the materials into the plain of Ardres, there built a fortrefs for 
himfe:f, and feveral houfes, in order to invite inhabitants to make a fettlement at that 
place. After his wife’s death, by perm‘ffion of his Lord Paramount, the Count de 
Guines, he granted feveral franchifes to the new comers, built the parifh church, 
and founded therein fix fecular canons; In 1¢93, he walled round and fortified the 
town, and erected within it a magnificent caftle, in form of a labyrinth, which is 
fully defcribed by Lambert de Ardres, in his Hiftory of that place. By the treaty of 
Bretigny, in 1360, this town, together with the whole Comté of Guines, was ce- 
ded by John King of France to Edward IL, King of England. In 1377, it was 
befieged and taken by the French. In 1522, it was taken by the Flemings, and 
retaken by the Englifh; and in 1562, the townfmen obtained a confirmation of 
all privileges and franchifes thentofore granted to them by the Counts, their an- 
cient Lords. Since that time it hath conftantly belonged to the French, is well 
fortified, and is one of their chief places of defence on the frontiers next Flanders. 
Duchefne’s Hiftoire dela Maifon de Guines, p. 80, 88, &c. Lefebure, Hiftoire 
de la Ville de Calais, tom. II. p. 351. 
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affure us, by feveral of his attendants, whether he fhould pro- 
ceed or not. For Nevil, Lord Abergavenny, having been in the 
French quarters, and fufpecting Francis of treachery, came haftily 
to King Henry, and bid him be aware; for the 'rench party was 
double as many as that of the Englifh. This intelligence ftag- 
gered the King’s refolutions, until the Earl of Shrewfbury, Lord. 
Steward, faid, ‘I myfelf have been there; and the Frenchmen bé 
more in fear of you and your fubje&ts, than your fubjeGts be of 
them; therefore, if I was worthy to give you council, your grace 
fhould march forward.” Whereupon the King immediately re- 
plied, «¢ So we intend, my Lord ;” and immediately went on. 

SoMEWHAT lower down in the picture, and nearer to Guines 
than the place of interview, 1s a group. of tents, covered with 
linen cloth, fome .paned green and white, and others red and 
white. T’hefe are defigned to reprefent the tents which, Hall and 
the Marefchal de Florenge tell us, were pitched near the rivulet 
which runs to the gate of Guines, for the lodging of fuch of the 
Englifh train as could not be accommodated within the tewn, on 
account of the {mallne(s of that plece [ ]. 

On a rifing ground, between the laft mentioned tents and the 
back front of the temporary palace, ftands a large and fm 5ta- 
ous pavilion, compoied of one long and two round tents, the 
whole covered with cloth of gold, flowered with, black. On the 
finyall of each of the round tents is a vane, charged with the 
arms of France and England, quarterly. ‘This is that grand pa- 
vilion, wherein Henry and Katherine frequently entertained at 
dinner the French King and Queen, and the principal nobility 
attendant on each court. At a {mall diftance from this pavilion 


{q] ‘%* For that the town of Guines was little, and that all the noblemen might 
** not there be lodged, they fet up tents in the field, to the number of twenty-eight 
“hundred fundry lodgings, which was a good fight.”’ Hall. 


1$ 


\ 
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is a view of the culinary offices fet up on the plain, and ufed 
for preparing thofe fumptuous banquets. ‘They confift of a large 
group of ovens, at which fundry bakers are bufied; and two f{pa- 
cious tents, the fronts of both which are thrown open, and fhew 
the one made ule of as a boiling office, and the other deftined 
for roafting the meats ; in which fervices feveral cooks appear. to 
be employed. From thefe kitchens fourteen yeomen of the guard, 
each carrying a covered difh, are going towards the royal pavi- 
lion, and preceded by George Talbot, Earl of Shrewfbury, Lord 
Steward of the houfhold, bearing his white ftaff, attended by a 
sentleman, Wearing a fath, which hangs down from his right 
fhoulder to the middle of his left thigh, where it is tied in an ele- 
gant knot. 

Near to the ovens ftands a cabaret, at the door whereof divers 
perfons are drinking. And at a little diftance from it is a lady, 
carried in a horfe litter, covered with crimfon velvet embroidered 

with gold. She is preceded by a groom, and followed by two 
other ladies, and a man fervant. The lady in the litter turns her 
face out of the window, and feems to be talking to a page, who 
appeats extremely obfequious and attentive to her. Juft behind 
the page is another lady mafked, and on horfeback, attended by a 
female fervant. ‘Thefe ladies feem to be perfons of great dignity ; 
fhe in the litter may be one of the Queens coming incognito to 
view the culinary and other offices. | 

Beneartu thefe, and ina line with the temporary palace, 1s 
pitched an open circular tent of white cloth, embroidered with 
blue tracery, over which is an Union Rofe, and a Fleur de Lys. 
The curtains of this tent are thrown open, and difcover a mag- 
nificent fideboard of plate, and a table fpread. At the upper end 
of this table fits an elderly gentleman; on one fide is a lady, and 
at the lower end another gentleman. ‘They are partaking of a 

rt 2 repatt, 
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repaft, which is ferved up by feveral attendants. ‘This tent, by 
its vicinity to the temporary palace, and the culinary offices, by 
the appearance of the guefts, and the magnificence of the fide- 
board, was, in all likelihood, that of the Lord Steward of the 
houfhold. 

In the adjacent fields, and at a fmall diftance behind this laft- 
mentioned tent, are pitched feveral others, defigned for the ufe of 
futlers, and covered with green and white and red and white linen 
cloth. 

Ir hath been before obferved, that, as foon as the interview 
was agreed on, and the time fixed for that folemnity, Orleans, 
king at arms for France, came to the court of England, and there 
made a proclamation, that the King of England and the French 
King, in a camp between Ardres and Guines, with eighteen aids, 
in June next enfuing, fhould abide all comers, being gentlemen, 
at the tilt, tournay, and barriers; and that the like proclamation 
was by Clarenceux, king at arms of England, made in the courts 
of France and Burgundy, and in other courts in Germany and 
Italy. Our painter therefore, in order that no one circumftance, 
contributing either to the fplendor or honour of this interview, 
might efcape memory, in the back ground, and at the extremity 
on the left hand fide of this picture, hath given a view of the lifts 
or camp which was fet apart for the performance of the jufts and 
feats of arms appointed to be held on that occafion ; and, accord- 
ing to Hall’s account, containing within their area a {pace cf nine 
hundred feet in length, and three hundred and twenty feet in 
breadth [g]. On the left fide of thefe lifts is a feaffold, or long 
gallery, for the reception of the royal perfonages and their at- 
tendants ; and the whole, except the entrance, is fenced with a 
rail and barrier, guarded by a great number of demi-lance men 


[¢] Fol. nxxix, 
and 
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and others on horfeback, completely armed [vr]. The entrance 
into the lifts is guarded on one fide by French foldiers, cloathed 
in a blue and yellow uniform, with a falamander, the badge of 
Francis I[s], embroidered thereon. And on the other fide 
it is kept by the Englifh yeomen of the guard, holding their 
partizans in their hands. On a rife at the left hand corner of 
thefe lifts, and clofe to the gallery end, ftands a large artificial cree, 
of honour. ‘The trunk of this tree is wrapped round with a man- 
tle of red velvet, embroidered with gold ; and upon its branches, 
agreeable to the prattice at the time of thofe romantic exerciles, 
hang the fhields of arms of the two challengers, thofe of their 
re{peétive aids, and the tables of the challenges. Under them are 
the fhieclds of arms, and fubfcriptions of the feveral anfwers. 
This tree, as we are informed by Hiftorians, being thirty-four 
feet in height, {preading one hundred and twenty-nine feet, and 
from bough to bough forty-three feet, was compofed of the Pram- 


[r] Du Bellai fays, that the lifts had.a barrier on the fide of the French King, 
and another onthatof Henry. ‘The Englifh archers and captain of Henry’s guard 
kept the French King’s fide; and the captain of the French King’s guards, his 
archers, and the Swifs, kept the Englifh King’s fide; and fuffered none to enter 
but the combatants. 


[s] The habits of Francis I’s guards are thus reprefented by Father Montfaucon, ~ — 


at the end of his fourth volume of Monumens de la Monarchie Frangoife 5 
and that the Salamander was the fymbol of that king is evident, not only from 
the relation of the French writers of his time, but by the figure of it, which we 
fee carved in feveral parts of the caftles built by him, as well as ftampt on his coin, 
feveral pieces of which are defcribed in LeTraité Hiftorique des Monnoies de France, 
par le Oflave. Father Daniel and others affirm, that Charles Count Angouléme, 
father of Francis, had affumed this fymbol ; but that the devife, Nutrifco et extinguo, 
was added by Francés. Montfaucon hath engraved in bis fourth vol, a medal of 
Francis I, with this legend, Francis Duc de Valois, Comte @& Angoulime, aut dixteme 
an de fon age. On the reverfe a falamander in the fire, with a legend in Italian ; 
the meanine whereof is, ‘* I nourifh the good, and extinzuifh the guilty.” 
ee boiler, 
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boifier, or Rafpberry, the badge of Francis I, and of the Av- 
bepine, or Hawthorn, Henry’s badge, artificially twined and 
twilted together, as ‘emblematical both of the mutual love and 
friendfhip then fubfifling between the two monarchs; and of their 
union as challengers in the feveral ‘exercifes of arms then to be 
performed [¢]. We are ata lofs to difcover the reafon and occa- 
fion of Francis’s affuming the Ra/pberry for his badge ; but it is 
well known, that Henry chole the Hawthorn as his cognizance, 
in imitation of his father Henry VII, who bore the fame, inclo- 
fing a crown, in allufion to his being crowned in Bofworth field 
with the diadem of Richard IJ], which, after the battle, was found 
there concealed in a Hawthorn buth [z]. ; 

In the gallery ftand the two Kings; Francis on the right hand, 
and Henry on the left : and, at fome diftance from them, are the two 
reigning Queens, attended by the ladies of their refpective courts, 
reprefented as {pe€tators of the jufts. The front of that part of 
the gallery appropriated for the reception of Henry and Francis is. 
covered with a carpet of cloth of gold, and the rail before the 
Queens is hung with rich tapeftry. Within the area are ‘two 
combatants armed cap-a-pe, mounted on horfes, richly bafed and 
barbed, and. tilting againft each other [x]; near them is a herald, 

picking 


[z] The leaves of this artificial tree are faid to have been.-made of green damafk,. 
the branches, boughs, and withered leaves, of cloth of gold, and the fowers and 
‘fruits of filver and Venice gold. In this manner they undoubtedly: were reprefented 
by the painter ; but the foliage and. branches, as.alfo moft of the fhields of arms, 
have been miferably defaced by the unfkilfulnefs of fome perfon formerly entrufted 
with the cleaning of the pi€ture, fo that little more than their out-lines remain, 
Henry’s fhield, fufpended by a red ribbon, and fome few others, are however vifible, 

[~] Sandford’s Genealog. Hift.. 

[~] Larrey, in his Hiftory, tom, IL. p-.139., fays, that on the 13th day of the 
interview the two Kings entered the lifts, and tilted. againft each other : That each 


of: 
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picking up the pieces of a broken fpear, to which, by the law of 
arms, he was entitled as his fee [ [y]-: 

Near to the lifts is another group of tents, but not fo nume- 
rous as the former ; they being the tents in which the combatants 
in the jufts and tournays panei and prepared themfelves for the 
conflict. 

THESE lifts appear to be equidiftant ett Guines and Ardres, 
and are fo placed by the painter, in ftri€t conformity to the award 
made by Wolfey in regard thereto [z]. As the upper part of the 
back ground of this picture, towards the left hand, gives a bird’s- 
eye view of the town of Ardres, from whence the French caval- 
cade is proceeding to the place of interview, fo the remainder is 
employed in exhibiting a diftant view of the adjacent country. 
Here again the painter hath given freth and circumftantial proofs 
of his correCtnefs and fidelity. The whole landfkip, independent 
of its being enriched with a variety of figures, farm houfes, mills,, 
cottages, woods, cattle, fheep, fowls, &c. all of them finithed as 
highly as if they were the principals of the picce, exhibits, and, 
in the moft correét manner, diftinguifhes, the high from the low 
lands, points out the real fituation, circumftances, and afpect, of 
each plot of land, and defcribes the real furface of the country in- 


of them broke feveral fpears, but without its being poffible to. determine which of 
them had the advantage. Our Hiftorians do not mention this circumftance; but 
there is, at Lord Montague’s, at Cowdry, in Suffex, a fmall pi@ture, exquilitely 
weil painted, in which Henry and Francis, each in compleat armour, wih their 
regal crowns on their helmets, and mounted on horfes, fully harnefled, are re- 
prefented at the tilt with each other, 

fy] Modii Pandeétae Triumphales. Segar’s Honor Civil and Military. Traité 
de Chevaleries La vrai Theatre d’Honn. et de Chev. &c. 

[e=}- - - - - Ordinamus et declaramus quod locus ubi di&tus armorum 
congreflus fiat et ftrenuitatis experimentum capietur, deputabitur inter Ardre et 
Gaines per commiffarios hincinde deputandos afignandos. Rvymer’s Foedera, 


yol..xIVY. 
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cluded in it in fo true a manner, that the whole painting may as 

properly be ftyled a picturefque map as an hiftorical picture. Of 

this every man will be convinced, who is either acquainted with 

that part of Picardy, or will be at the pains to compare the Wind- 

for picture with the Chevalier de Beaurain’s before-mentioned Cho- 

rographical Map of the Government of Calais, wherein that ex- 

cellent geographer hath given the elevation, declination, form, 

circumftances, and apparent fuperficies, of every piece of ground. 
within its limits, in a manner fo exatly correfpondent with the 

painting, as plainly demonftrates our painter’s accuracy ; at the 

fame time that it fhews, that little or no alteration hath been | 
made in the face of that part of the country fince the reign of 

Henry VIII. 

Tue horizon in this picture is fo remarkably high, that it can- 
not efcape the notice of any, even the moft tranfient, infpector. 
To this, in all likelihood, the painter was neceflarily compelled, 
in order that he might the better introduce that great variety of 
fubje€ts of which it is compofed. 

Tue Marefchal de Florenge mentions a circumftance, which, 
if true, muft have been very extraordinary [a]. He fays, that on 
the 27th day of June, the laft of the interview, whilft the two 
monarchs were hearing mafs performed pontifically by the Car- 
dinal of York, in a chapel ereéted within the lifts, a rocket, in 
form of an artificial dragon, four toifes in length, and feemingly 
full of fire, was thrown up in the neighbourhood of Ardres, 
and with a velocity equal to that of a man running on foot, in 
an undulating courfe, at the height of two hundred yards, patied 
from thence over the chapel, and fo on to Guines, where it 
burft. The abfurdity of almoft every part of this ftory is how- 
ever fo glaring, that little or no credit can be given to it. No 


[2] Monumens de la Monarchie Francoife, tom. IV. 
2 One 
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one, who is acquainted with the pyrotecnic art, can fuppofe it 
capable of continuing a piece of fire work through fo great a dif- 
tance as that between Ardres and Guines. The only principle 
upon which fire-works can be conduéted in an horizontal direc- 
tion, is that of a line rocket; and it would be ridiculous to ima- 
gine, that a line, three leagues in length, the diftance between 
Ardres and Guines, could be either drawn tight enough for fuch 
purpofe, or fupported at fo great a height. Further, were it grant- 
ed, that all this might be done, the quantity of gunpowder and 
other combnitible matter neceflary for driving on fo large a body 
as this dragon is faid to have had, and to keep it burning during 
the time of its progrefs, mutt be of fo great a weight, as to break 
down any conductor upon which it could be placed. The total 
filence, as to this fiery dragon, of all other writers, as well 
French as Englifh, who give an account of the interview, is a 
further argument, was any fuch neceflary, of the falfity of the Mare- 
fchal’s affertion. The utmoft that can reafonably be fuppofed on 
this head is, that fome large fire-work, in the form of a dragon, 
or falamander, was, on the 27th of June, played off near Ardres, 
by order of Francis, either in compliment to King Henry; or to 
announce to the public the folemn purpofe for which thefe mo- 
narchs were then met. , , 
I sHouLp not have taken notice of this paflage in Florenge’s 
Memoirs, had there not been the figure of a dragon reprefented 
towards the top of the picture now under confideration, as flying 
in the air, and hovering over the Englifh cavalcade, as it is 
paffing under the walls of Guines caftle, and which figure fome 
perfons may conceive was there introduced to note and perpetuate 
the remembrance of the fire- work before-mentioned, and as an 
evidence of its having actually been exhibited. Had this really 
been the cafe, the pofition of,the dragon muft have been reverfed 
from that which the painter hath given to it. Its head would have 
Vou. Il. Gg been 
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been towards Guines, and its til towards Ardres, from ohne 
Florenge fays it came; whereas the dragon in our picture is 
reprefented with its head pointed towards Ardres, and feems ho- 
vering, as if attendant upon Henry in his march from Guines to- 
the place of interview. It may be conjeGtured, with a much 
greater air of probability, that the painter, defirous of aee 3 
every token of refpeét and honour to the Englifh Mooarch, here 
introduced this dragon volant, in allufion to King Henry’ s boafted 
defcent from the Britifh King Cadwallader, upon which defcent 
the family of Tudor always erie’ itfelf. Our more ancient Kings 
had a like fondnefs for exhibiting the badge or figure of a dragon. 
Henry Ll, in the 28th year of his reign, commanded Edward 
Fitz-Odo to make a dragon, in manner of a ftandard or enfign, of 
red famit, to be embroidered with gold, and his tongue to appear 
as though continually moving, and hiseyes of fapphire, or other 
ftones, agrecable to him, to be placed in the Abbey Church of Weft- 
minfter, againft his, the King’s, coming thither [4]. And in the 
family picture of King Henry V, which was the altar-piece of the 
chapel in his palace of Shene, isa dragon flying in the air. 

Tue picture we have been defcribing, which is five feet fix inches. 
high, by eleven feet three inches in width, hath generally been afcri- 
bed to the pencil of Hans Holbein ; and in the lift of the King’s pic» 
tures at Windfor, depofited in the Lord Chamberlain’s office, is faid. 
to have been painted by him. This however is certainly a miftake. 
Holbein did not arrive in England till near fix years after the time of 
the interview, a period too late for him to be fuppofed engaged: 
in painting this record of Henry’s magnificence, for the finifhing. 
of which performance that monarch could not but be extremely: 
anxious. Should it be urged, that, although Holbein did not 
vifit England till long after the interview, yet that he might 

£2] Rot. Clauf de eodem anno. Dart’s Antig. of Weftm.. Abbey,, vol. I. p.. 26. 


4, - have: 
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have been prefent at that folemnity, and there have painted, or at 
leaft made fketches for painting, this piece 5 it may juftly be an- 
{wered, that the great number of excellentEnglith portraits intro- 
duced into the picture, and the exact and accurate reprefentation 
therein of every component part of its fubje&ts, renders fuch a 
fuppofi..on inadmiiTable. Add thereto, that the ftyle, colouring, 
and manner of painting, obfervable in the picture, widely, if not 
totally, differ from thofe of Holbein. —Mr. Walpole, who barely 
mentions this picture, fays, that it is commonly fuppofed to be 
painted by Holbein, but is beneath his excellence [c). 

In the fame room with it, is an excellent picture of Henry 
VIII. and his family, not taken notice of by Mr. Walpole, but 
evidently painted by the fame hand, and afcribed to Holbein, not 
only inthe Lord Chamberlain’s lift of the Windfor piGtures, but 
alfo in the catalogue of thofe of King Charles the Firft, printed 
fome years fince by Bathoe. A careful examination of thefe two 
pieces may pehaps fatisfy an obferver, that, if Holbein had painted 
them, they would not be derogations from his reputation, Henry 
employed feveral painters befides Holbein. We are told, that 
Anthony Toto, Jerome di Trevifi, Quintin Matfis, Johannes 
Corvus, Gerard Luke Horneband, Bartholomew Penne, and 
others, were in his fervice. One of thefe [d], as Vertue obferves, 
might be the painter of this interview. The name of the painter 
however, could it pofitively be afcertained, is quite immaterial, 
as the intrinfic merit of the piece alone demands our attention. 

Ir may not be improper in this place to obferve, that the head 
of King Henry VIII. appears to have been cut out of this pi@ure, 
and to have been afterwards reftored. The cafe was this; after 

[c] Anecdotes of Painting in England, vol.I. p. 57. 

{d] There were in being, at this very time, the following excellent painters, VIZe 
Peter, of Perugia ; Lewis Signopelli of Cortona; Leonardi de Vinci, and Andrea de 
Sarto, of Florence; Derick of Harleem, and Roger of Bruflels. W hy might not 
one of thefe have been employed on this occafion? for fome of them, it is very pro- 


bab’e, were prefent at fo extraordinary an exhibition. W.N. 
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the death of King Charles J, a French agent exprefied his defire of 
purchafing this picture from the commiffioners appointed by the © 
parliament for the fale of the then late King’s goods. Philip, Earl 
of Pembroke, who was a great admirer and a moft excellent judge 
of painting, and confidered this valuable picture as an honourable 
piece of furniture in an Englith palace, came privately into the 
royal apartments, cut out that part of the picture where King 
Henry’s head was painted, and, putting it into his pocket-book, 
retired unnoticed. ‘The French agent, finding the picture muti- 
lated, and that in fo material a part, declined all further thoughts 
of purchafing it. By this means it remained in the palace till 
Cromwell, becoming poffeffed of the fole power, put a {top to any 
further difperfion of the royal collection. After the Reftoration, 
the then Earl of Pembroke delivered the mutilated piece to King 
Charles Il. who immediately ordered it to be reftored to its place. 
By looking at the picture fideway againit the light, the infertion 
of the piece is very vifible. 


Ir would be unpardonable to clofe this differtation without duly 
acknowledging the great civility and kind endeavours of the Count 
de Guines, Ambaflador of France at this Court, on the occafion of 
its being drawn up. The interview between King Henry VIII, 
and Francis 1, being confidered as a remarkable and: interefting 
circumftance in the French Annals ,as well as in thofe of England, 
it was imagined, fome painting or fculpture thereof, exclufive of 
the bafs-relicvos at Rouen, might be preferved fomewhere in 
France; as alfo that one or other of the libraries of that kingdom 
might contain fome hitherto inedited defcription or account of that 
triumph; or at leaft furnith materials for the further elucidation of 
the Windfor picture. With this view feveral queries were drawn 
up, and put into the hands of the Count de Guines, with a re- 
queft, that he would communicate them to fome of his learned 


countrymen, 
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countrymen, and procure fuch anfwers thereto, as their refearches. . 
might enable them to give. The Count in the moft obliging man- - 
ner undertook the tafk ; and the anfwers which he received to » 
thofe queries. fully demonftrated the attention paid by that Noble- - 
man to the fulfilling his promife, as well as the diligence exerted : 
by feveral of his friends in compliance with his direftions: but at . 
the fame time they gave the ftrongeft affurance, that the Rouen. : 
carvings were the only monuments of the interview remaining in : 
France ; and that no written memorials relative thereto, except fuch . 
as have been printed, are to be found either in the public or private. 
libraries of that kingdom. . 
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CAV. Objervations on the Infcriptions upon three an- 
cient Marbles (a), faid to have been brought from 
Smyrna, and now. in the Britifh Mufeum. Ix @ 
Letter from Thomas Tyrwhitt, Elq; 7 Matthew 
Duane, E/g. Communicated by Mr. Duane. 


Read at the Socrery of ANTIQUARIES, July 9, 1772- 


a Be HE 4irft of thefe infcriptions, which is as follows, 


IZIAAA MHTPOAQPOY AAOAIKIAA, 

has been publifhed by Montfaucon, Suppl. T. v. p. 25. and is 
thus tranflated by him: Populus Ifadem Metrodori filiam Lao- 
dicenam hoc monumento donavit. He fuppofes, that the words 
© AHMOS, encircled by acrown of laurel, fignify that the 
monument was ereéted at the public expence ; but they probably 


{@] Thefe Marbles, which have fince been engraved by order of the Society, 
Pi). XI. were purchafed by Mr. Duane and Mr. Tyrwhitt, at an auction in Lon- 
don, in June 1772, and were prefented by them tothe Mufeum. Several other 
marbles with infcriptions (chiefly Latin) were fold at the fame auction; and it 
were to be wifhed, for the improvement of this branch of literature, that they were 
lodged in the fame public repofitory, or at leaft that the poffeflors would favour — 
the Society and the world with exact copies of them. 
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mean no more than that the deceafed had, upon fome occafion 
or other, had a crown voted to her by the people. They. cer- 
tainly mean no more upon the following monument, where the 
infcription teftifies that the monument was ereéted at the ex- 
pence of the family, and not of the public. i 


IL. 
AHMOK AHN AHMOK AHN: 
(Sic) 
AHMOKAHOTSY AM®IAOXOT 


TON HINYTON KATA NANTA KAI EXOXON EN HOAIHTPAIE. 
(Sie) 
ANEPA FHPAAHOY TEPMAT EXONTA BIOY 


AIAEQ NYXIOIO MEAAZY YTHEAEZATO KOAHOZ 
EYZEBEQN © OZIHN EYTNAZEN ED KAIZLIHN 

MNHMAA AIIO®OIMENOIO ITAPA TPHXHAN ATAPITON. 
TOYTO MAIL KEANHI TEYTSZE LYN EYNETIAL 

ZEINE XLYA AEIZAY AHMOKAEOY TIEA XAIPEIN: 


AHMOKAEA ZYTEIXOIZ ABAABEX IXNOY EXON. 


which may be thus tranflated: 


Populus Populus 
Democlem Democlem 


Democlis (Coronat) Ampbilochi (Coronat) 
Prudentem: 
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Prudentem in omnibus & eminentem inter cives 
Virum, longaevae terminos tenentem vitae, 
Inferni obfcuri niger fufcepit finus, 
Ez piorum facraé recumbere-fecit in fede. 
Monumentum autem defunéti juxta afperam viam 
Hoc jilius venerandd firuxit cum uxore. 
Hopes, tu vero, cum jufferis falvere [b] Demochs filtum 
Democlem, pergas inoffenfum gréffum fervans. 


“This infeription too has been publifhed’ by Montfaucon, in the 
place above mentioned, from the papers of ‘Tournefort and of 
the Chevalier de Camilli. However ‘he has not given the true 
reading of the laft line. Inftead of -AHMOKAEA YTEIXOIZ— 
he has printed —AHMOKAEOYTY TYXO1Z—of ~which (not to 
-mention the falfe quantity) it is impoffible to make any fenfe. 
The reading of the marble is plainly as I have tranfcribed it. 
Tue explanation which Montfaucon has thought fit to give’of 
this infcription 1s.as follows: ** Cette infcription eft 4 Smyrne. 
‘© Cette ville voulut honorer deux hommes de méme nom, ap- 
« pellés tous deux Demotlés ; lun fils de Democlés, & l’autre 
«¢ d’Amphilogue. <C’ctoient apparemment deux hommes d’un 
-«¢ égal merite: & comme ils portoient tous deux le méme nom, 
‘sé Ja ville gu: fit leur tombeau a frais communs, mit leurs noms a 


ww“ 


nw 


a 


[5] v. pescum juffris falvere. The literal tranflation would be—cuz cecineris 
_falvere. ‘The expreffion is a very fingular one, and fcarcely to be illuftrated by 
-any other exa@ly fimtilar. It may, perhaps, in fome meafure be accounted for, 
‘by fuppofing, that this falutation of the deceafed was ufually performed in a kind 
‘of chant, approaching to that modulation of the voice which is called finging, 
‘By a like abufe of the fame word Poets and Prophets are commonly faid wadéy, 

and canere; not becaufe their poems or oracles were really fung, but becaufe they 
“were. generally pronounced with greater varieties of time and tone, than can be 
-admitted within the compafs of what Ariftotle [Poet. c. 4.] calls rnv Aexhxny 
xayovieyv—the modulation of difcourfe. 

| “« cote 
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coté un de autre; & au deffous huit vers élegiaques, qui fe 
pouvoient également appliquer a l’un & a l’autre Demoelés, 
& gui femblent pourtant fe devoir appliquer plus particu- 
lierement a celui de qui le pere avoit le méme nom.” But I 
think it is very plain from ver. 5, 6, of the infcription, that this 
monument was erected, not by the city of Smyrna, but by the fon 
of the deceafed, together with the wife, either of himfelf or of 
the deceafed; for the original is capable of either fenfe: and it 
is as plain, from the whole tenor of the eight elegiac verfes, 
that they {peak fingly of one Democles, the fon of Democles, 
and, as I fuppofe, the grandfon of Amphilochus. This fuppofi- 
tion, I think, will help us to account'for the two crowns. It 
is not improbable that Democles the father might have received 
a crown, by a vote of the people, as Democles the fon did after 
him ; and in that cafe it was very natural for the builder of this 
monument to record the honours of his grandfather, as well as 
thofe of his father, upon the tomb-ftone of the latter. 
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AAESANAPOE AAEZSANAPOY BEIOYNIE[TE | 

KAI NEIKOMHAEYS ZQN EAYTQ KATEEKEYAS[E 

TO MNHMEION. KAI TH MHTPI MOY KAI TH TYMBIQ 
®IAIMIA TIONTIANOY. 

KAI BOTYAOME META TO TE@HNAI HMA EIS THN 

KAMAPAN MHAENA ETEPON ANOIZE. EIAE MAPA 

TAYTA MIOIHEE] AQEZEI ELS TON SIZKON BO 

KAI FIZ THN MOAIN % BO: XAIPETE. 


VoL. IL Hh Alexander 
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Alexander Alexandri filius, Bithynienfis 
et Nicomedienfis, vious fibi conftruxit 
hoc fepulchrum. Et matri mee et uxori 
Philipiae Pontian: filiae. 
Et volo, poftquam nos lati fuerimus in 
cameram, neminem alum aperire. Si quis vero preter 
hoc fecerit dabit fifco denarios bis mille quingentos, 
et civitati denarios bis mille quingentos. Valete. 


The fourth line, containing the name of the wife, feems to have 
been inferted after the reft was engraved, and I am not quite cer-. 
tain that I have read it right. Philipia is a ftrange name. 

Ir may be thought, perhaps, that inftead of —-EAYTQ KA-. 
TEZSKEYAXLE—¥in |. 2. we fhould read—EMAYTTQ KATES- 
KEYAZA.—The conftruGtion would certainly be more gram-. 
matical; but I find another infcription: from Smyrna, publiffied 
by Montfaucon, La Yo P 39.| in which there is exactly the fame. 
difregard of Syntax. as in this. Av]ea@. Eguimne re At]ade xdjer= 
HEVLTEY TO pLvnLEsov Cosy EaU]ta Kas TN yuveins Amid, 01 TOS, s0L066- 
TEnvois Cow, Ros TOG Keoousvorg MOY renvoig. Ke Te Ac 

I cannot find that this infcription has ever been publifhed.. 
The ufe of Ceacue for Berouas and of avor%e for avoita:, would 
lead us to guefs that it was of no very remote antiquity, as well 
as the con{tant omiflion of the» at the end of-the dative cafes—. 
eev|o—Ty~—ovpeiw——O:rumie. The form of the & is very particulary, 
and different from any of thofe which Montfaucon.has collected; 
in his Palaeographia Graeca. 


POST: 
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Since the above was written, I have met with a paffage in 
Apollonis Lexicon Homericum, (lately publifhed at Paris by Monf. 
de Villoifon) which, I think, makes it probable that qesdé, 
canere, Was not unfrequently ufed for Agyew, dicere, though the 
inftances are not come down tous. The material part of the 
paflage is this: | 
AEIAE. ade, vpver. 
AEIAE. © cane, celebra. 
ad fignificandum dicere. 


He afterwards gives the following inftance; not from A¢fop, 
(as the learned editor fuppofes) but from an anonymous author, 
who is {peaking of AXfop, and whom, from the metre of. this 
fragment (being the Choliambic), we may reafonably conclude 
to be that Babrius, of whofe elegant colle€tion of AXfopean fables 
Suidas has preferved enough to make us exceedingly regret the 
lofs of the reft: 

— ——— rHTHe Oo Aicun@e 

O Lapdinv@- esrrevy ovfv’ cs cedergos (1. Acdgo:] 

AAONTA _fudov ¥ Karws edeZavlo 
afi 2 Te AEPONTA: 6 yap AiwwrGs rolomrorG.. 
hee vero /Efopus 

Ille Sardianus dixit, quem quidem Delphi 

Canentem fabulam non puichre exceperunt--- 
Canentem, pro, dicentem: AX{opus enim pedeftri fermone ufus 
eft. See alfo Strabo, L.i. p. 18. Edit. Cafaub. 


tives d¢ es¢ TO AEYEIN peclearov ryy Ackiv. 
quidam vero tranftulerunt dictionem 
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XXVI. An Account of an undefcribed Roman Station in 
Derbyfhire. By the Reverend Mr, Watfon; im a 
Letter to the Reverend Mr. Norris, Secretary. 


Read at the Soctety of AnT1quarizs, Dee. 10,.1772.. 


N the fouth fide of the river Merfey, (or as fome call it,. 
the Edrow). near Wooley- bridge, in the townfhip of 
Gamefley, and parifh, of Gloffop, in Derbyfhire, is a Roman 
ftation, which no writer has mentioned, nor did any one know 
(as far as can be informed) that it had been conftruéted by that. 
people, till July 1771, when I made the difcovery. The country 
people give it the name of Melandia Caftle; the area of it is called: 
the Caftle-yard, and eleven fields SHER to it are named in old. 

deeds the Caffle Carrs. | 
Ir is fituated, like many other Roman pp san on moderately 
elevated ground, within. the confluence of two rivers, as inthe an- 
nexed plan[a], and was well fupplied with good water. Very for- 
tunately the plough has not defaced it, fo that the form of it can- 
not be miftaken. ‘The ramparts, which have confiderable quanti-. 

ties of hewn ftones in them, feem to be about three yards broad.. 
On the fides A and B were ditches, of which part.remains, the reft 
is filled up; on the other fides there are fuch deelivities, that. there 
was no occafion for this kind of defences On the north-eaft fide,. 
between the ftation and the water, great.numbers of worked ftonés. 
lie promifcuoufly, both above’ and under ground; there is alfo a. 
{ubterraneous ftream of water here, and a large bank of earth,, 

[a] Plate XII. 
which: 
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which runs from the Station to the river. It feems very plain, 
that on this, and on the north-weft fides, have been many build- 
ings ; and thefe are the only places where they could fafely ftand, 
becaufe of the declivity between them and the two rivers. 

Tue extent of this Station isabout 122 yards, by 112. The four 
gates, or openings into it, are exceedingly vifible, as is alfo the 
foundation of a building within the area, about 25 yards {quare,, 
which in all probability was the Praetorium. 

‘Tue road from the Roman Station at Brough, in Derby thire,. 
entered Melandra at the gate C;. the track of it, for a goed part 
of the way, is full ufed, being fet with large ftones im the mid- 
dle, and where it runs over mofly grounds, has proper drains. 
cut on each fide of it. It has the name of the Doéfor’s Gate, and 
having pafled through the middle of the ftation, was carried for- 
‘ward to a place in Yorkfhire, called the Doctor's Lane-Head; 
where it joined the great Roman way from Manchefter to York.. 

From E, I am of opinion that a road went to Buxton, where I 
lately difcovered the {cite ofa Roman ftation, unknown, I believe, 
at prefent, to any Antiquary but myfelf. Another road made of 
gravel, which the tenant has often. ploughed up in-his fields, feem- 
ed to point from hence towards Stockport, where the Romans had: 
alfo a fettlement, at the diftance of a moderate march, on the 
banks of the fame river. Whether any thing of this fort led from 
F into Yorkthire, I am not yet fufficiently informed ; if there did,. 
the raifed bank already mentioned might be part of it, and it might. 
either enter that county by the way of Woodhead, beyond which: 
I have heard of an old difufed road pointing over the moffes to- 
wards York ; or it might take its’ direction. under Bucton Cafile, 
towards Caftlefhaw, in Saddleworth. 

Ar’G, very near the eaft angle, the prefent tenant of the ground: 
under the ‘eh of Norfolk, found feveral. years ago, as he was 

fearching 
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fearching for ftones to build him an houfe, a ftone, about fixteen 
inches long, and twelve broad, which is now walled up in the 
front of his houfe, and contains the annexed infcription, which 
I read thus; Cobortis primae Frifianorum Centurio Valerius 
Vitalis. 

Ir was therefore a fifter fort to that at Manchefter, which 
was garrifoned by another part of the Frifian Cohort, as appears 
by an infcription found there, and publifhed by Camden and 
others ; as alfo by another infcription on a ftone found near Man- 
chefter, in my own poffeffion, but not yet publifhed. 

THERE has been fome doubt about the manner of writing the 
Latin word for Frifians. Horfley, page go, fays that, «* perhaps 
«< both the infcription found at Manchefter, and another at Bowes, 
‘©in Richmondfhire, fhould be read Friforum ;” but this can 
hardly be; for that at Manchefter had Frifm-: and I cannot but 
think, that there was originally a ligature alfo in the former 
part of the N, which was either effaced when it was found, or 
not properly attended to. The true meaning feems to be effectually 
eftablifhed by this difcovery at Melandra. If this was the fame as 
the Cohors prima Frixagorum of the Notitia, ftationed afterwards 
at Vindobala, or Rutchefter on the Wall, the word probably was 
corrupted in thofe late times in which this work was compofed. 
The date of this infcription I take to have been about the time of 
the Emperor Severus. 

Tuts is all I know at prefent about this remarkable difcovery, 
which I doubt not will hereafter throw confiderable light on the 
Roman hiftory of this neighbourhood. 

I am, - Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
Joun Watson. 


Stockport, Dec. §, 1772. 
XXVIII, Az 
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XXVII. Ax Account of fome ancient Eng}ith Hiflorical : 
Paintings at Cowdry, im Suflex. By Sir Jofeph 
_Ayloffe, Bart. V.P. A. S. and F.R.S. 


Read' at the Socrety of AntTiquarips, March.25, and April Ve 17995. 


N a Memoir which I formerly Iaid before the Society, touch» 

ing the royal pi€ture of the interview between King Henry 
VIII. and the French King Francis the Firft [2], I took notice of 
the advantages which might refult to the hiftorian- and: antiquary’ 
from a careful infpection of fuch remaining hiftoric paintings and: 
feulptures, as, being executed with accuracy and fidelity, are co-’ 
aeval with the tranfaCtions they are intended to record. 

Durinc the recefs of the laft fummer, in company with Mefirs.. 
Brander, Chown, Aftle, and Blyke, Members of this Society, L 
had an opportunity of viewing and examining at leifure a con- 
fiderable number of very curious and ancient paintings of this: 
fort, now preferved-at Cowdry, near Midhurft, in Suffex, the 
feat of the Right Honourable Vifcount Montague,. who permit-. 
ted us.a freedom of accefs to thofe valuable treafures, with an eafe 
and. politencfs that fully charaéterized the nobleman and. the: 
{cholar: ! 

Tue fubjects of thefe paintings, together with the circumftan- 
tial and inftru€tive manner in which they reprefent feveral very. 
interefting parts of our national ftory, manifeftly confirm thofe 


[a] See before, p, 185. l 
fentis. 
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fentiments which I had long entertained as to the utility of fuch 
pieces. And it was with no finall degree of fatisfation that we 
found them not only exhibiting exact views of towns, fortifica- 
tions, and other places of importance, im the ftate and condition 
in which they adtually were at the time.of painting thofe pictures ; 
butthat they in a great_meafure explain and lay open the art of — 
war both by fea and land, as pra€tifed by our anceftors above two 
hundred years ago, as well as reprefent the military cuftoms and 
manners then prevalent, exclufive of the information they afford 
in refpeét to a variety of other matters of antiquity. - 

Hiruerto thefe monuments of Englith glory, although i in- | 
difputably well entitled-to public attention, have remained une 
defcribed, and in great meafure unnoticed. In order therefore that 
the Society may have fome faint idea of them, I prefume to offer 
the following account, to which I am the rather induced, by. 
many of thofe paintings having been pafled over in filence, and 
others only tranfiently mentioned, by the ingenious author, whofe 
literary labours, and courfe of inquiries after painting in England, 
enabled him to give a more circumftantial and ample defcription of. 
thofe valuable hiftoric records than hath hitherto been publifhed. — 

Ar prefent 1 fhall confine-mydfelf to thofe paintings only which 
are the fingular and very remarkable ornaments of the great 
dining parlour, referving the account of the other Englifh hifte- 
ric pictures, at Cowdry, to fome future occafion. 

THESE paintings, which are in oil/on ftucco, occupy the whole 
length of each fide of the room, and are continued along the up- 
per end, as far as the angles of the jambs which guard the recefs 
formed by the great bay window. In height they reach from 
the impoft moulding of the dado to the under fide of the cornice, 
and are in fine prefervation. 


THOSE 
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Tost on the left fide of the room are divided into three 
compartments, feparated from each other by the figure of a ban- 
ner-ftaff, whofe but-end is reprefented as refting on the ground, 
whilft its top, as low down as the coronal, is hid by the fafcia of 
the cornice of the room. The firft contains the march of King 
Henry the Eighth from Calais towards Boulogne ; the fecond 
reprefents the encampment of the Englifh forces at Marquiffe, 
or, as it was then called, Marquifon; and the third exhibits a 
view of the fiege of Boulogne; an event which not only en- 
larged our territorial pofleffions in France, but redounded to the 
honour of King Henry, added glory to the Englith arms, and 
fignalized the year 1544 in our national annals. 

THE paintings on the right hand fide of the room are divided 
into two compartments, the one containing the rendezvous of 
the Englith army at Portfmouth, in the year 1545, to oppole 
the intended invafion of this kingdom by the French, whofe for- 
midable fleet of men of war and tranfports are reprefented as ly- 
ing off St. Helen’s; and the other containing the procefflion of King 
Edward the Sixth from the Tower of London to Wietiminiley, 
on the day preceding that of his. coronation. 

Berore I proceed toa further defcription of thefe pictures, it 
perhaps may be neceflary to confider for a moment the flate of 
Englifh affairs about the times to which they relate. 

In the year 1540, the animofities which for a confiderable time 
had fubfifted between the Emperor Charles the Fifth and the 
French King Francis the Firft, were grown to fuch a height, as 
plainly indicated, that a frefh rupture between thofe two mo- 
narchs was nearly approaching. ‘The latter continued to decline 
the performance on his part of the treaty of 1526, ufually called 
The Concord of Madrid, and more particularly of thofe articles 
which related to his reftoring to Charles the duchy of Bargundy ; 
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and the renunciation of his right and claim in the kingdom of 
Naples, and other territories in the poffeffion of Charles. 

On the other hand, the Emperor perfifted as obftinately in his 
refufal to reftore Milan to Francis. Charles thought himfelf fur- 
ther injured by the intrigues carried on by Francis with the Ve- 
netians and the Turks, the latter of whom, by his inftigation,, 
were preparing to invade Germany; as alfo by the endeavours 
that had been ufed by the Duke of Orleans, and the Dutchefs 
d’Eftampes, the French King’s miftrefs, to take him prifoner whilft 
be was at Paris, in the year 1539; and by the ill fuccefs of his ne- 
gociations in the Diet at Worms. The aflaffination of Rincon 
and Fregofe, the French Ambafladers to Venice and the Porte, 
whilft they were in their paflage along the Po, had likewife in- 
flamed the jealoufy of Francis; who, imputing the commiffion of 
that act to orders given by the Emperor, in refentment furprized. 
and kept prifoner George of Auitria. Further, the flight fhewn. 
to his Ambafladors, at the Diet at Spire, in the following year, 
and the contempt wherewith the remonftance there made was. 
treated, enraged hin to fuch a degree, that he publickly defied. 
Charles, and thereupon invaded his territories in five different 
places at once. . 

Axsour the fame time our King Henry the Eighth had refolved 
on a rupture with Scotland, for which the marriage of James the. 
Fifth; firft, with. Magdalen, the French King’s. daughter, again{t- 
the fentiments of the King of England; and fecondly, with Mary 
of Guile, to whom our King Henry had fhewn fome inclina- 
tion ;—James’s non-compliance with an interview with Henry,, 
which bad been repeatedly appointed ; his entertaining fome rebels. 
of the North; his refufal to do homage to Henry for the king- 
dom of Scotland; and fome other matters of equal importance, 
avere affigned_as reafons. ;, 


On. 
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Ow this occafion Henry fent Sir William Paget to Francis, with 
mftructions to hold him to his treaties of perpetual peace, as being 
apprehenfive that he was inclined to affift the Scottifh King. 
Francis on his part declined all propofitions made by Paget; and 
infifting on Henry’s aflitlance for the recovery of Milan, and re- 
fufing to pay him the penfions ftipulated by former treaties, Paget 
returned home. On the other hand, Henry, provoked by this 
condu& of Francis, defifted from the treaty of marriage between 
the Duke of Orleans and the Princefs Mary, formerly propofed by 
the French Ambaflador Pomeroy, and then renewed ; and deter- 
mined to comply with the Emperor’s folicitations, and to enter 
into a league with him again{t France. 

THE unexpected death of the Scottifh King, in 1541, put a 
ftop to the war with Scotland; and Henry, changing his councils, 
endeavoured to fecure the perfon of the young Queen of Scotland, 
and in due time to match her to his fon, Prince Edward ; but in 
this defign he was again thwarted by Francis, and the French fac~ 
tion, which then prevailed with the Queen Regent; fo that he 
haftened to conclude the league with the Emperor againft Francis. 

THeEseE were the real motives for Henry’s conduc at this time; 
but the principal caufes for a war with France, as publickly al- 
ledged, were the following, viz. Francis’s having fortified Ardres, 
and made incroachments to the prejudice of the Englifh ; his 
giving his daughter Magdalen, and afterwards the daughter of 
the Duke of Guife, in marriage to James, King of Scotland, con- 
trary to his promife; his detaining from Henry the debt of two 
millions of crowns, and a yearly penfion of one hundred thoufand 
crowns during his life, as ftipulated to be paid to him by the treaty 
of Moore, concluded Auguft 1, 1525; his neglecting’ to fupply 
Henry yearly with the falt of Brouage to the value of fifteen thou- 
fand crowns, as fettled by one of the three treaties of the 30th of 

IiL2 April 
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April 15273 his revealing to the Emperor, when at Aigues Mor- 
tes, and at Paris, divers fecrets wherewith Henry had intrufted 
him ; and his having coafederated himfelf with theTurk. 

By the aforementioned league, which was ratified by Charles at 
Molin del Rey, near Barcelona, on the 8th of April 1544, it was 
ftipulated, amongft ather articles, that within one month from 
the declaration of war againft France, Henry and the Emperor 
fhould each have a fleet at fea, bearing two, or, if need be, three 
thoufand foldiers, which fleet fhould remain on the coaft-of France, 
infefting that country ; that, within two years from fuch declara- 
tion of war, the two princes fhould, either m perfon, or by lieu- 
tenant, invade the kingdom of France with an army of twenty 
thoufand foot, and five thoufand horfe; and that, when King 
Henry fhould have fo invaded France with his contingency of 
troops, the Emperor fhould, at his own cofts, lend him two thou= 
fand lanfquenets, and two thoufand able horfe, to ferve un- 
der him, : 

In confequence of thefe ftipulations, Henry fent over into. 
France an army of thirty thoufand men, divided into three battails.. 
The van was led by Thomas Duke of Norfolk, and the rear by 
the Lord Ruffel, affifted by Henry Earl of Surry, marfhal of the 
field. Thefe forces landing at Calais, marched dire&tly to Mont- 
reuil, where being joined by ten thoufand of the Emperor’s troops, 
under the command of the admiral Count de Bures, they laid 
fiege to that town. At the fame time the main battail, conduc- 
ted by Charles Duke of Suffolk, the King’s lieutenant, accompa-. 
nied by Henry Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel, Marfhal of the field,, 
Sir Anthony Brown, Mafier of the King’s horfe, and divers.others,. 
likewife landed at Calais, and encamping near that place, waited 
for the King’s arrival. On the r4th of July Henry, attended 
by.a royal train, landed at Calais, and took up his refidence there, 

at 
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at the houfe appropriated for the ufe of his Exchequer. Here on. 
the next day he was waited on by Don Bertran de la Cueva, Duke 
Albuquerque, commander of the Emperor’s auxiliary forces, as: 
alfo by the Count de Bures, admiral of the Low Countries. 
Thefe officers having informed Henry of the {tate of their mafter’s. 
forces and affairs, the King on that day ordered the Duke of Suf- 
folk, who with the troops under his command then lay encamped 
at Marquifon, or Marquife, to march dire&tly, and inveft Bou- 
Jogne, whilft the other part of the army carried on the fiege of 
Montreuil. On Friday the 18th of July the Duke reconnoitred: 
the out-works of Boulogne, and on the next day broke up his 
camp, and {at down before the lower town, which was taken on 
the Monday following, notwithftanding a vigorous fally made. 
by the garrifon of the high town. Henry, having received the 
news of this fuccefs of his arms, difmiffed the Emperor’s admiral, 
who had till then attended him ; andon the 25th of July marched. 
out of Calais, and encamping that night at Marquifon, he, on the 
next day, proceeded to join the army before Boulogne. 

Wirn thefe circumftances the paintings on the left hand fide. 
of the room commence. 

On a fcroll near the top of the firft compartments of the paint- 
ings is written, 

« Tue METINGE or THE KINGE BY 
«¢ Sk ANTONI BROWNE UPON THE 

« HinL BETWENE CALLIS AND 

« MARQUISON.” 

On the right hand is a: bird’s-eye view of the Rifebane, or,” 
more properly fpeaking, the Ryfbrook, together with the town 
and caftle of Ca/ais, and their refpective fortifications.. At fome 
diftance from them, and nearly at the bottom of the fore-ground 

f the pifture,. is an-elevation of the weft-front of fort Nrewlaz, or 


rs as 


be 
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as it was then called by the Englith Newman's Bridge, but by 
miftake written New Name Bridg on the pifture. King Henry, 
with a moft royal train which marched with him from Calais, is 
kere reprefented as pafling through fort Nvewas, and from thence 
croffing the river of Hames, by means of a bridge compofed of 
three arches, and proceeding towards Margurfon, or Marquife. 
‘Lhe King, drefledin compleat armour, and mounted on a bay ~ 
horfe richly caparifoned, rides in the micft of a body of pikemen, 
and is preceded by his ftandard-bearer, carrying the royal banner. 
Some perfons, apparently of quality, on horfeback, fundry officers 
at arms, and a party of foldiers, are reprefented as having juft af- 
cended the hill between Ejcales and Peuplinque, where the King 
is received by Sir Anthony Brown at the head of a party of horfe. 
‘The horfemen in compleat armour, and under the guidon of St. 
€seorge are drawn wp on the fummit of the hill on the left hand. 
Oppofite to them the trumpeters of the guard, richly dreffed in 
the royal livery, form a line, each of them having his trumpet 
ornamented with a banner of the arms of England and France 
quarterly. They feem as if founding to arms on the King’s ap- 
proach. Inthe middle of the ground, between the horfemen and 
trumpeters, 1s Sir Anthony Brown, mounted on a brown horfe, 
and bowing in the moft refpe€iful manner to the King. He holds 
his bonnet in his right hand, and points with it towards the right 
of the forces, probably to fhew the King the ground which had 
been marked out near Marquife for the royal camp, though the 
{pot is not reprefented in the picture. ds 

In the rear of the King is a party of horfe, followed by feveral 
bodies, as well of horfe as foot, dreffed in diftin@ liveries, havin 
their refpective banners and guidons difplayed. Thefe form a 
line of march from the gate of Néeu/ai to the bridge over the river 
of Hames, and continue from thence to the place where the King 
is met by Sir Anthony Brown. 


ALTHOUGH 
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ALTHOUGH the fubject of this piece unavoidably occafioned a: 
ftiffnefs in the painting, yet the painter hath relieved it as much 
as he poffibly could confiftently with the truth of hiftorical repre- 
fentation, by a laudable difpofition of the feveral bands of men, 
by the face given to the country through which they are pafling,, 
and by the introduétion and difpofition of feveral figures repre- 
fented as ftragglers fromthe main body of the army.. Ashe feems 
to have been chafte in properly diftinguifhing the different corps. 
of guards, henchmen, light horfe, demi-lances, pikemen, gun- 
ners, &c. fo he hath duly ebferved to mark the different live- 
ries of the refpe€tive bands, by varying the cloathing of each 
firagler, and by reprefenting fome as wearing both ftockings of’ 
the fame colour, and others with one {tocking of one colour, and 
the other of another colour ; thus fome have both ftockings white,. 
fome both red, and fome both yellow, whilft others again havea 
yellow ftocking on one leg, and a red flocking on the other, 
Some have a white ftocking on the left leg, anda red one on the 
right; and others again a yellow ftockiug on the right leg, and a 
black ftocking on the left. Ataconfiderable diftance from the line 
of march, but clofe to the-nerth welt tower of fort. Nreuw/az, and in 
the front of the piece, are two foldiers reprefented as fighting witl 
each other. The fkull-cap or head- piece of each is fimilar; but they 
are differently armed, the one holds a {mall buckler in his left hand, 
and,a long {word in his right; and the otber hath avery large 
buckler, and a fword fomewhat fhorter than that of his antagonift. 
It is difficult to determine the reafon for introducing the figures 
of thefe combatants into the picture ; but as they are placed in the 
fore-ground, and in.a very confpicuous manner, there can remain. 
but little doubt of their being defigned to mark and perpetuate the 
memory of fome fingular event which happened at that time. 
Havin taken a view of this firft compartment, it.is no mroe 
than juftice to confider how far the painter hath therein kept. tog, 
or deviated from, hiftorical truth. In the Diary of the King’s 


voyag,. 


3 
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voyage, atid of the fiege of Boulogne, printed by Rymer [4], we 
find, that the Duke of Suffolk, with Sir Anthony Brown, Mafter 
of the Horfe to the King, and the main battail of the Englith 
forces, lay encamped at Marquifon, which is about nine miles 
from Boulogne: That five days after the King’s arrival at Calais, 
they undertook the fiege of Boulogne, and that the King, having 
received the news of the taking: the lower town on the 25th of 
July, marched for Boulogne in thé following order. Firft, drums 
.and viffleurs; then the trumpets, the officers of arms, and the 
barons ;—then Garter, followed by the Duke of Alberquerk, and 
the Earl of Rutland bearing the King’s banner difplayed; then 
the King’s Majefty, armed at all pieces, mounted upon a goodly 
courfer. And after him the Lord Herbert, bearing the King’s - 
head-piece and {pear ; and followed by the henchmen, well horfed. | 
That at the gates of Nieulai the King was met by the Duke of 
Alberquerk’s company of one hundred horfe, the Earl of Effex 
chief captain of the men at arms, and Sir ‘Thomas Drury, accom- 
panied: by a great number of horfemen; and that he proceeded 
from thence in the following order. Firft, light horfes and demi- 
dances; then the guard, viz. twentyfive archers on the right fide, 
and as many gunners on the left; the King’s Majefty riding in 
the midft of the pikemen; then the men of arms; after whom 
the reft of the army followed, every band in order, having his 
banner or guidon difplayed. 

Lorp Herbert, in his Life of Henry the Eighth, further fays, 
«¢ that the main battail were apparelled in a bizarre fafhion, their 
<< colours being red and yellow, and that the van-guard had caps 
‘‘ and hofe party coloured.” And Hollinfhed, in his Chronicle, 
takes notice, ‘* that the battel, called the King’s battel, were in 
** coats, caps, and hofen, red guarded with yellow.” Now if we 


[5] Rymer’s Foed. vol. XV. 
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compare thefe accounts with the picture, we fhall find that the 
painter hath adhered to facts and the truth of biftory in every par- 
ticular, fo far at Asai as it was poflible for him to reprefent them 
in his piece. 

As none of the Englith hiftorians, or the Diary juft now quo- 
ted, exprefsly mention that it. was Sir Anthony Brown who re- 
ceived the King on the height between Efcales and Peuplinque, 
fome doubts may perhaps be ftarted as to the truth of the above 
affertion. Probability will however in great meafure fupport it. 
Sir Anthony Brown, as appears by the before-mentioned journal, 
was at that time encamped at Marguifon ; and being mafter of the 
horfe to the King, had, in point of office, the care of the quarters 
there afligned for that monarch ; confequently he was the moft. 
proper perfon to meetthe King, and to fhew and condu& him to 
his camp. This fuggeftion is further ftrengthened, not only by 
the tradition that hath always prevailed in Lord Montague’s fa- 
mily, that Sir Anthony met the King on that {pot, and the in- 
{cription on the picture teftifying the fame; but by the evident 
likenefs that there is between the face of the figure reprefented as 
meeting the King, and that of an undoubted portrait of Sir An- 
thony, now in one of the apartments at Cowdry. 

Tue Rifbank, or Ry/fbrook [c], is here depicted in the fame 
form and manner as it is reprefented in a plan of the fiege of Ca- 

lais, 

[c] The Rifbank, corruptly fo called from its more ancient name of Ry/brook, 

is fuppofed by feveral of the French writers (1) to have been the work of the 
Emperor Caligula, but in fact it was originally built by the Englifh, fo late as 
the reign of King Richard I. as is evident from the French Rolls now preferved 
in the Tower of London. In the year 1391, the French having augmented the 
fortifications of Ardres, St. Omers, and Boulogne, and placed ftrong garrifons in 


(2) Etat de la France par M, Boulainvilliers, tom. I. p. 64. Memorial of Monf. Bignon, Intendant of eats 
MS. in the Depot at Verfailles, Annales de Calais, par M. Barnard, chap, iv. p, 28. 
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lais, by the Duke de Guile, in the year 1558, publifhed by Monf. 
Lefebure, in his Hiftory of Calais [d]. Exaétly confonant to the 


fame plan is the view of the town and fortifications of Calais, and 
that of fort Niculai, or Newman’s Bridge [e], as defcribed in this 
painting. It is further obfervable, for the credit and authenticity: 
of the Cowdry picture, that the painter hath given the fame pre- 
cife number and form of arches tohisbridge over the river of Hames, 
as it appears to have in that engraved in the before-mentioned. 
plan of the fiege. 


Tue fecond compartment reprefents,, as is expreffed near its. 
top, “ THe CampPiINnG oF THE Kinc aT Morcutson.” 


each, thereby alarmed the Englifh, who began to fufpeét fome defign was form- 
ing againft Calais. John Duke of Lancafter was thereupon appointed lieutenant. 
general of the Englifh territories in Picardy, and fent to infpect and examine into 


the condition of the fortrefles in thofe parts (2). On his arrival at Calais, he 
gave orders for putting the fortifications of that place into a proper ftate of de- 
fence, and finding it weak on that fide next to the harbour, he there erected a 
ftrong fortified tower, which obtained the appellation, firft of The New Tower, 
and afterwards that of Lanca/fler’s New Tower (3). After the battle of Agincourt,. 
John Gerrard, who was then commandant of this tower, by order of King Henry 
V. added thereto. two ftrong baftions, feparated by a curtain. of one hundred! 
and thirty-two feet in length, which ferved as a wall for the cafements, which: 
were carried on throughout its whole extent, and fortified with turrets at each 
angle (4). From that time it was.called the Fortrefs of Ry/brock. Some of thofe 
works are now remaining. 

fd] Tom. II. p. 292. 

[e] The origin of fort Nieulai isnot exa&tly known ; but it is generally fup- 
pofed to be one of thofe forts which were built by the Emperor Charlemagne, in. 
the year 810, upon the fea coaft ofPicardy, to defend it againft.the invafions of 
the Danes, and other Northern pirates, who then infefted the. feas between Flan- 
ders, France, and England. Malbr. de Morin. lib. v. c. 46. Hift. de la Ville. 
de Calais, per M. Lefebure, tom. I. p. 628, 629, 


(2) Rot. Franc. m. 5. 
(3) Ibid. m. 1. & 9. Hift. de Calais, par M. Lefebure, tom. I. P» 333- 
-(4) Rot. Franc, m. 9. & 17. Hift, de Calais, par M, Lefebure, tom. II, Pe 100.. 
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Tue front or foreground of this piece reprefents a champaign 
country, covered with baggage and ammunition waggons, artil- 
lery, and a great number of different forts of tents, labouring un- 
der the utmoft diftrefs from a violent and inceflant ftorm of wind 
and lightning, which is exprefled in a mafterly manner. Here 
we fee feveral tents blown down, and lying on the ground; whilft 
the foldiers and women, in all the pangs of fright and horror, 
are endeavouring to creep from under the fhattered ruins, and 
feem apprehenfive of being again buried under the neighbouring 
tottering tents. Others have their tent-pins drawn, and are re- 
prefented as falling, whilft the foldiers and artillery-men, harrafled 
by the ftrefs of weather, and {carce able to ftand again{t the force 
of the wind, weakly endeavour to keep them up. Of thofe that 
are left ftanding, fome are torn in pieces by the wind, and others 
have their curtains blown open, and waving in the air. In the 
back ground is a view of the church and village of Marquifon 
all on fire, occafioned, as tradition hath it, by the flafhes of light- 
ning. The hiftorians of that time take no notice of this ftorm ; 
but the above quoted Diary alludes to it, where it fays, ‘* The 
«¢ King camped that night at Marquifon, being a very great tem- 
‘« peftuous night of rain and thunder.” : 

Tue third compartment, which is in fize equal to both the 


former, reprefents the fiege of Boulogne [//']. 
On 


[f] Theancient Gcffariacum changed its name for that of Bononia, under the 
empire of Dioclefian, about which time Caraufius, finding that town a proper 
retreat for his troops then employed in an expedition againft the Morini, took 
pofleffion of the place, and fortified it; but not long after he was difpofieffed thereof 
by Conftantius Chlorus, who thenceforth kept his court there, whenever his af- 
fairs did not call him to Treves. From the frequent refidence of the fubfequent 
emperors at this place, and more particularly when the harbours of Wiffan and 
Amibletufe were abandoned, Boulogne became a flourifhing town, being then the 

Kk 2 only 


- On the left hand is a view of the high or upper town of 
Boulogne, defended by a ftrong wall, ftrengthened with lofty 


ramparts, 
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only port in Gaul at which the Romans embarked for Britain, and was then cal- 
led Bononja Cceanenfis, to diftinguith it from Bononia in Italy. In the year 463 it 
appears to be generally called Bowlogne ; for in that year, Leger, the principal of 
the chiefs of the Morini, on the fubmifiion of thofe people to the Franks, was ap- 
pointed Earl of Boulogne, and its territories, which extended to the river Efcaut; 
but he going foon after into Britain to the affiftance of Uther-Pendragon, was 
deprived of thofe his then new dignity and acquilitions. His fon Leger II. how- 
ever, by the aid of our Britifh King Arthur, recovered them from Clotaire, King 
of Soiffons, to whofe lot they had fallen upon the partition made between him 
and his three brothers, after the death of their father Clovis. In 881, the north- 
ern intruders, who had ravaged-Flanders and the fea coaft of Picardy, laid fiege 
to Poulogne, and having entirely rafed its ancient walls, which from their exce{- 
five height had occafioned the town to be fometimes called Haut-mur, or Haulte- 
mure (1), maflacred great part of the inhabitants, without diftinétion of age or 
fex, From that time Boulogne was in great meafure deferted, till Philip, Earl 
of Boulogne, uncle to King Lewis IX. in the year 1227, re-edified its walls, 
divided the upper from the lower town, and ftrengthened the former, by ereGting 
on its eaft fide a caftle, defended by a wet ditch, which feparated it from the 
town, wherewith it had communication by means of-a bridge; as alfo by raifing 
at a {mall diftance a ftrong tower, calied Porguet, or Martinienne (2). From thefe 
advantages the inhabitants formed the moft fanguine hopes of feeing their town 
flourifh once more; but they were greatly difappointed in their expeCtations, by 
Philip’s fortifying of Calais, cleanfing and deepening its harbour, erecting-a ftrong 
caftle for its defence, making it the place of his refidence, and giving every 
encouragement to the eftablifhment of trade and commerce therein 3 of all which 
advantages the inhabitants made the beft ufe. “The taking of Calais by the Eng- 
_ difh, in the year 1347, gave a new turn to the affairs of Boulogne, as from that 
time it became the frontier town of the French territories, and the only fortrefs 
that could cover Picardy on that fide next Calais. On this account Charles VI. 
enlarged and ftrengthened its fortifications confiderably ; and the town, by reafon 
of the numerous garrifon ufually kept there, and the conveniency of its harbour, 
foon grew rich and flourifhing, notwithftanding the frequent incurfions made into 
its neighbourhood by the Englifh garrifon at Calais. In the year 1488 K.HenryVII. 
with a powerful army befieged it; but foon after raifed the fiege, on the exchanging 

(1) Coutumier general de Picardie, par Duhours. 
(2) Mem, de Du Bellai, Arn, Ferron. ad Hift. P. mil, addit. p. 148. 
the 
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ramparts, and battions fixed on its flanks. On the eaft fide of 
the town is the citadel, covered by another large baftion. Beneath: 
thofe, and nearer to the fore part of the piGure, is a view of the 
lower town, as allo of its river and harbour, with part of the fea: 
between the jettee heads and the harbour of Wiffan. In the fore- 
ground of the picture is the main Englifh camp within an intrench- 
ment thrown up on the north fide of Boulogne, from whence the 
approaches appear to be carried on for forming the attack upon 
that part of the high town which faces towards the fea. Over it 
is written “© THE Kino’s Camp.” At the eaftern corner of this 
“camp is a royal battery, confifting of upwards of thirty guns, 
commanded by the King in perfon. [¢]}. He is drefled in compleat 
‘armour , 
the ratification of the peace concluded between him and Charles. VIII. which the 
Jatter purchafed at the price of feven hundred and forty thoufand crowns.. Francis. 
1. foon after his acceflion, increafed the fortifications, by adding thereto the: 
tower of our Lady, that of St. Francis, and a third called /e Moineau, which latter 
commanded the low town, was ftrengthened with ramparts faced with freeftone,. 
and flanked at due diftances with turrets mined and countermined. In 1$32. it: 
was honoured with being the place of interview between King Henry VIII, and 
Francis I. when they entered into that agreement which obliged the Grand Sig- 
nior to lay afide his defign of invading Chriftendom (3). In 1544 it was be- 
fieged and taken by King Henry VIII. and continued in the poffefion of the 
Englifh till the month of January 1550, when, in confideration of four hundred 
thoufand crowns, agreed to be paid by the French King Henry.I. to King Ed- 
ward VI, it was, purfuant to treaty, delivered upto the French.. 
fg] The face of the King, as reprefented in this part of the painting,. is far 
from being a good likenefs, and is painted in.a.ftyle inferior to that of any other 
portrait in the room. This circumftance is the more neceflary to be taken natice 
of, as it will be obferved in the fequel,. that our painter was peculiarly attentive 
to the giving an exact portrait of the King, and fycceeded happily in that attempt. 
The cafe was this. During the grand rebellion, Cowdry being made a place of 
arms for the Parliament forces, the then noble owner caufed all the paintings-in the 


(3) Corps Diplom. T. IV. part. IV. p. 89. Du Tillet, v. iv. Recueil des Traites des R. du Fry & d’Ang}, 
Let. far Posdre et cerem, obferv, a Ventrevue des Rois, M. de Du Bellai. 
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armour inlaid and otherwife ornamented with gold, and flanding 
within a bufque of high trees. In his right hand he holds a bat- 
toon of command, as dire€&ting the operations of the fiege, and 
appears to be confiderably taller than any of the foldiers near 
him. This reprefentation of the King agrees intirely with the 
defcription given by Hollinfhed, in his Chronicle. <« It was, 
fays that hiftorian, “¢ a matter in the camp of eafe to difcern which 
<‘ was the King; for none of the reft came near him in tallnefs 
‘by the head. As for his proportion of limbs, it was anfwer- 
«« able to his goodly ftature and making, a memorable defcription 
«¢ whereof, as well as of his artiticial armour, I find reported as 
‘¢ followeth: 

‘«* Rex capite Henricus reliquos fupereminet omnes, 

‘«¢ Heros praevalidus, feu fortia brachia {peétes, 

<¢ Seu furas quos fulvo opifex incluferat auro, 

«¢ Sive virile ducis praeftanti pectore corpus, 

«¢ Nulla vi domitum, nullo penetrabile ferro.” 


Two of the guns in the royal battery are remarkably large and 
fhort, and very much refemble thofe wooden pieces fhewn at the 
Tower of London, and faid to have been devifed by Henry the 
Eighth, to appear as great ordnance, and intimidate the befieged. 
This battery is playing on that part of the town wall which 
fronts towards the lower Boulogne, and wherein a confiderable 


breach appears to be effeéted, and the Englith advanced in their 


dining-parlour to be covered with a thick white-wafh. One of the officers quar- 
tered there, diverting himfelf with his /half-pike, accidentally ftruck the point 
againft that part of the wall whereon the King’s face was portrayed, and broke it 
off. After the Reftoration, the white-wath was taken off, and the damage being 
difcovered, was repaired by another painter; who, probably having never feen any 
good portrait of King Henry, hath there given but a faint refemblance of his 
features. 

trenches _ 
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trenches to the foot of that wall [4]. On the left is another camp, 
over which is written, “ Tus DuKe or ALBERKIRKY CAMP.” 
Beyond this, higher up in the pi@ure, is the park for the artil- 
lery, crowded with ordnance ftores, artillery wagons, great guns, 
mortars, fafcines, fand bags, and the feveral implements belonging 
to the train. A great number of foldiers and matrofles are here 
- bufily employed in making up and delivering out cartridges for 
the great guns, charging bomb fhells, twifting match, and per- 
forming a variety of other fervices. In the front of this park 
is a battery playing upon 2 baftion built at that angle of the town 
wall which is near to the breach made by the great guns of the 
royal battery. Between thefe two camps is another battery, con- 
fitting of mortars only, all of which are throwing bombs into the 
town. More within the land, and to the right of the road Jead- 
ing from Boulogne to Marquife, 1s another camp, called Tue 
Lorp Apmirar’s Camp. In the front of this camp is a fafcine 
battery, which plays furioufly on the caftle, and over it is written 
Tue Monte. ‘This battery is particularly mentioned by Hol- 
linfhed, who fays, that, ‘* befides the trenches which were caft 
‘*and brought in manner round about the town, there was a 
“© mount railed on the eaft fide, and divers pieces of artillery planted 
*¢ aloft thereon, which, together with the mortar pieces, fore an- 
** woyed them within, and battered down the {teeple of our Lady’s 
“ church;” and then adds, ‘* the battery was made in the moft 
‘¢ forcible wife in three feveral places, and the walls, tower, and 
s¢ caftles, were undermined, and the town within fo beaten with 
st fhot out of the camp, and from the mount and trench by the mortar 
‘¢ pieces, that there were but few houfes left therein.” Our pic- 


[#] During the time of the affault, the great artillery did beat {till upon them 
that prefented themfelves at the breaches to repel the affailants.. Hollinfhed’s 


Chron. 
ture 
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ture reprefents the cathedral, tower, caftle, and town, exa&ly in 
fuch a ruinous condition. On the left of the laft-mentioned camp 
is another fafcine battery playing Hee the citadel, defended by a 
large tower or baftion [7], near to which a confiderable breach 
appears to be made in the wall [4]. On this battery is difplayed.a 
large flag charged with the Crofs of St. George, impaled with 
Barré of eight, Azure and Or... .More to the left of thefe is yet 
another camp, over which is written THE DuKE oF SUFOLY’s 
Camps. Within the lines of this camp are two batteries of five 
guns each: one is playing furioufly on the bray of the citadel, 
which appears to be almoft reduced to ruins; and the other is 
battering in breach in that part of the town wall which di- 
vides the land port from the citadel. Ata confiderable diftance 
from thefe camps, and in the upper part of the picture, where 
there is a faint appearance of tents, is written Sir ANTHONY 
Brown’s Camp. From this camp Sir Anthony Brown, mounted 
ona bay horfe, and attended by feveral other horfemen, is feen 
riding full {peed towards the road to Montreuil, and waving in.his 
right hand the King’s ftandard, charged in chief with the Dragon 
of Cadwallader, and near to the extremities of each point, with 
the Crofs of St. George [/1. 

Between the Duke of Alberquerque’s camp and that of the 
Lord Admiral, is a bag-piper playing on his drone, and followed 


{2] And. Ferron, in his additions to the Hiftory of P. Amilius, p. 148, fays, 
that this tower was called Porguet, or Martinienne. 
[4] When a piece of the caftle was blown up, and the breaches made as was 


thought reafonable, the affaule was given by the Lord Dudley. Hollinfhed’s 
Chronicle. 


[2] Lefebure and ‘other French writers fay, that the armies of Henry and 
Francis amounted together to 80,000 foot, and 20,000 horfe, and that each of 
them had a much greater train of artillery and warlike ftores than had ever before 
been feen in Europe. 
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by a number of men, dreffed in plaids, their hair red, their 
heads uncovered, and their legs bare. They have pikes in their 
hands, and broad {words hanging by their fides, and are driving 
{heep and oxen towards the artillery park. Thefe probably were 
intended to reprefent certain Scotch irregulars in their return from 
foraging for the fupply of the Enelith army. 

Art the bottom of the fore- ground of the picture, and to the 
right of the King’s camp, is a view of an oCtangular pharos or 
watch-tower, fortified by a ditch, and fome out- pine and fitu- 
ate on the top of the promontory, or cliffs which command the 
entrance into the harbour. On its front is written THe -Otp 
Maw {/], and within the works are feen feveral Englifh foldiers. 

When 


[7] The building of this tower, called by the French Tour D’ OrbRE, and by 
the Englifh THe Oip Man, is by father Montfaucon and others [1] afcribed to 
the Emperor Caligula, at the time of his vaunted, although only pretended, con- » 
queft of Britain, and as intended by him for a monument of that vain-glorious ex- 
pedition. The difcovery made in the year 1681 of the remains of a fimilar build- | 
ing, together with divers Roman infcriptions, coins, and other antiquities, near the 
old mouth of the Rhine, hath however induced other writers to fix upon Catwick, 
in the neighbourhood of Leyden, as the true {cite of Caligula’s Pharos, and to at- 
tribute the building of the Tour p’ OrprE to fome other of the Emperors (2) ; 
all the writers on this fubject agreeing, that it was undoubtedly a work of the 
Romans. Upon the decline of the empire, this pharos fell to decay, and continued 
in a ruinous condition till the year $810, when Charlemagne having pitched upon 
Boulogne as the place of rendezvous for the fleet which he had fitted out to oppofe 
the invafion of his dominions by the Danifh and other piratical Northern ftates, 
caufed it to be repaired, fortified, and lighted up for the better direction and fafety 
of his cruizers on that coaft (3). If we may credit fome of the French hiftori- 
ans, that Emperor entertained fo high an opinion of the utility of this pharos, that 
in token thereof he created one of the fons of Otton, Earl of Boulogne, a Baron, 
by the ftile of Baron d’ Ordre (4). This matter however is very much contro- 

(1) Memoires de I’ Academie des Infcriptiions, tom, vi. p. 581. 
(2) Adrian Junius, in Hift. Batav. p. 108, Ortelii Theat, Mundi, p.47. Delices de Leyde, par Gerard 


Goris, p20. Lefebure, Hift. de Calais, vol. I. p. 137, &c. 
(3) Eginhardi Vita Car. Mag. ap. Du Chefae,:T. ii. p. 200, 20%. (4) Chopinde Legibus Andium, p. 378. 
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When the Englith fat down before the town, this pharos contained 


verted (5). When the Danifh pirates laid fiege to Boulogne, in the year 881, 
the Zour d’ Ordre, by means of the crofs-bow men pofted in it, was of great fer- 
vice to the town, by galling the enemy’s flank, and. impeding their approaches, til],, 
the wall being broke down in many places, it was taken by ftorm. From the de- 
parture of the Danes, this tower continued the only defence of the harbour and 
town till the year 1227, when Philip Earl of Boulogne, uncle to Lewis 1X, di- 
vided the upper from the lower town, and re-edified the ancient walls of the- 
former, which had in great meafure been demolifhed during the before-mentioned 
fiege (6). King Henry VIII, after he had taken Boulogne, encompafied this 
pharos with a {mall fort, turreted at each angle, and ftrengthened it with other 
out-works, fo that the ancient tower looked like the dungeon or keep of the fort- 
refs (7). It remained in this ftate till the year 1644, when the people of Boulogne 
having opened a quarry between the fort and the harbour, and drawn from thence 
a large quantity of ftone, which they fold to the Dutch, the fea broke in, and, 
wafhing away large pieces of the rock, undermined the foundation fo far, that 
about noon of the agth day of July, the top part of the cliff, together with. the 
fort and pharos, fell down at the fame inftant (8). Of this o€tagonal tower father 
Montfaucon gives the following defcription, which is here inferted as a teftimony 
of the accuracy of the painter of the Cowdry pictures. ** According to Bucherius, 
“* each fide of this building was at its bafe twenty-four or twenty-five inches broad ;. 
“* the circumference of the whole being about two hundred feet,. and its di- 
* menfion fixty-fix. Its elevation confifted of twelveftages or ftories, each of which 
*© oradually diminifhed,. and was at its bafe lefsin diameter than that immediately 
** beneath it. This reduction was effected by decreafing the thicknefs of the wall of, 
*s the reduced ftory, and revealing or fetting itback within the thicknefs of that of 
‘its under ftory, fo that the projectile part of the latter, by. its greater thicknefs, 
** formed on its top a kindof gallery of about eighteen inches wide, running round 
** the outfide of the tower. And inthis manner the building was. carried up to its. 
**fummit, whereon the fires were lighted. In order to give this.tower an agreeable 
<< ara aS walls oe built of different-colouredmaterials, Firft, three cour- 
‘¢ fes of iron coloured freeftone, then twocourfes of.avellow; : 
** two courfes of found red bricks; and this Sth of Ete 
‘* regularly obferved in carrying up the walls.as far asto the underfide of the coping”. 
The original ap,.ellation of this tower was TuRRIs ARDENS, which afterwards 
was corrupted to Turris Orpans, or OrpENsIs;. and at length varied by He. 
Boulonois, to LA Tour vp’ Orpre (9)s ; 

(5) Lefebure, Hift. de Calais, vol. i. p. 429, 

(6) Le Sr. Le Quien, Hift. de la Ville de Boulogne, M.S. Infcription-over the caftle-gate at Boulogne, 


{7) Mem. de l’Acad, des Inferip. Tom, vi. p, 589. (8) Ibid, (9) Ibid, 
3 a numes 
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a numerous garrifon, well provided with all forts of neceffaries 
fufficient to hold out a long time; but on the third day of the 
fiege, its commandant, together with the garrifon, furrendered 
themfelves prifoners of war to the Duke of Suffolk. 

In this piece, perhaps the moft perfet and diftin& of any of its 
kind, we have the compleat reprefentation of a fiege, according to 
the pra@ice ufed above two hundred years ago. We (ee the form 
of thofe fortifications which were then {uppofed tobe fufficient forthe 
defence of a frontier town. We alfo fee that town invefted by a 
powerful army divided into four camps, with the Park of Artillery 
in the midft, and the fiege covered by a body of forces, encamped at 
diftance. Here we are taught the form and manner of encamp- 
ments, the method of carrying on approaches, and forming the 
attack, together with the mode of defence. We fee the forms of 
great ordnance, mortars, and military machines, then ufed, with 
the method practifed in working them ; the various implements of 
war, ordnance ftores, fafcines, camp colours, enfigns, banners, 
guidons, and tents; as alfo the bread, baggage, and ammunition 
waggons, then in fervice; of which laft fome are of a very fin- 
gular fhape, being half cones laid on their fide upon the bed of | 
their carriages, and with their broadeft end next to the thafts. 
Here likewife we learn the methods ufed in preparing and fupply- 
ing the train and army with all ftores, &c. wanted in their differ- 
ent departments. We are fhewn the various uniforms or liveries 
of the refpeétive bands of foldiers, and the habiliments of war 
appropriated to the different corps. In fhort, by duly contem- 
plating the picture, we may form a tolerably good idea of what- 
ever related to the military of thofe times. 

In order to afcertain the precife time of the fiege which the 
painter made choice of for the minute of the piece, we mufi recur to 


hiftory. 
L1l2 THE 
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Tue trenches [4] were begun, and the firft battery was opened 
and erected againft Boulogne upon the rgth of July. On the aft 
the lower town was taken. Onthe 22d the Tour pb’ OrpreE, 
called by the Englifh roe OLtp Mav, the figure of which ts re- 
prefented in the fore ground of this picture, and which defended 
the entrance into the port, together with its garrifon, furrendered 
at difcretion to our troops. King Henry did not come to the camp 
before the town till the 26th of that month, and it was not until 
the 3d of Auguft that the batteries to the eaft of the town where 
the King lay began their fire. On the 8th of September, as we 
learn from the King’s letter to the Queen, the bray of the caftle 
was taken, and three other batteries began to play on the caftle 
and town, which, with the three mines that day {fprung, did great 
execution in tearing the largeft of the bulwarks. 

In the pidture the town and caftle, with their refpeGive forti- 
fications, are reprefented asin a ruinous condition. A large breach is 
made in the wall fronting towards the north, and the men in the 
trenches before it are active and bufy, as preparing for the affault, 
under cover of the royal battery, which is playing furioufly on 
that. part of the town which adjoined to the breach. The bray 
appears to be reduced almoft to ruins, a breach is made in the 
wall near the citadel, and great part of the citadel itfelf broke. 
down, and the cannon and mortars from all the other batteries 
are playing on thofe fortifications. 

THeEse circumftances, as reprefented in the painting, being 
therefore compared with the hiftory of the progre{fs of the fiege, 
as.it ftood.on the 8th of September, according to the diary, and the 
King’s letter to the Queen, may be an inducement to fix on that 
day for the time of the pitture now under confideration [/}. 


[4} Journal of the fiege'in Rymer’s Foedera, before cited. 
[/] Hollinfhed fays, that the town furrendered on the 8th day of September ;, 
but the journal fays, that it was on Holyrood day, the rath of September. 


DurRIneG 
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Durinc the fiege, the Duke de Vendome was hovering about 
Picardy, with an army of obfervation, and harrafled the befieg- 
ers [7]; the Dauphin alfo, with a confiderable number of forces, 
frequently attempted to relieve Boulogne, and compel King Hensy 
to raife the fiege. It is therefore probable, that the hurry in which 
the painting reprefents Sir Anthony Brown, when coming from 
his camp, was owing to an alarm of that fort, and that his bring- 
ing out the royal ftandard in the manner defcribed, was to ferve a 
double purpofe, viz. that of fummoning to arms the men in the 
camp under his particular command, and that of giving notice at 
the fame time to King Henry of the enemy’s approach. 

Tue firft compartment on the right hand fide of the room re- 
prefents a very memorable tranfaction, to wit, that of the at- 
tempt made by the French to invade this kingdom in the year 
1545, which Monfieur Rapin juftly calls the greateft attempt the 
French had ever made at fea; together with the preparations at 
Portfmouth, and on the adjacent coaft, to oppofe and prevent the 
execution of that formidable defign, 

In the autumn of the year 1544, the French King, finding his. 
affairs bear a very unfavourable afpe€t, and that his towns of 
Boulogne and Montreuil were on the point of furrendering to: 
the Englifh troops which then befieged them, haftened to con- 
clude a feparate treaty with the Emperor, being inceflantly urged. 
thereto by the Duchefs d’ Eftampes, who at that time fabotteat 
to obtain for the Duke of Orleans an eftablifhment out of the 
kingdom of France, whereto fhe might retire, in cafe either of 
her difgrace, or the King’s death. ‘This treaty was accordingly 
figned at Creffey, in the Laonnois, on the 18th of September, 
four days after the furrender of Boulogne, by which means King 

[m] Memeoires de Du Bellai, liv. re 
Plenty 
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Henry VII, deferted by the Emperor, was Jeft alone to fecure 
his new conquefts, and carry on the war againft France. This 
treaty furnifhed Francis the Firft with a favourable opportunity 
for endeavouring to wreak his revenge on Henry, on account 
ef his having taken Boulogne, and the ravages committed on the 
French .coafts by the Englifh fleet. He accordingly deterniined 
to invade England, and for that purpofe [7] affembled his whole 
fleet, confifting of one hundred and fifty large fhips, befides 
twenty-five gallies, and fifty {mall veffels and tranfports, at Havre 
de Grace, under the command of Monfieur d’ Annebaut, ad- 
miral of France. This formidable fquadron, after having been 
reviewed by the French King and his whole court with the 
greateft parade, took a confiderable number of troops on board, 
and {et fail for England on the fixth day of July, and on that 
evening came to an anchor off the point of St. Helen’s, in the 
Hfle of Wight. King Henry, who had previoufly received un- 
doubted information of the defign of this great armament, ordered 
the Englith forces, under the command of his lieutenant general 
the Duke of Suffolk, to rendezvous at Portfmouth; near to which, 
at Spithead, his navy, commanded by the Vifcount Lifle, high ad- 
miral of England, then lay. He likewifefoon after repaired to 
Portfmouth, and there joined the army. At day-break on the 
tgth, the French admiral being determined to provoke the Eng- 
lifh fleet to an engagement, fent in fome of the gallies, with or- 
ders to fire upon our fhips, whilft they were at anchor under fhel- 
ter of the forts. Thefe orders were accordingly executed ‘by 
Paulin, Baron de la Garde, who had the condu& of the gallies, 
and it is the circumftances under which the French and Englith 
fleets were at that particular time, that are the principal fubject of 
the painting now to be defcribed. ; 


{”] Memoires de M, du Bellai. 
Tuls 
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Tus picture gives us a view of the harbour, town, and forti- 
fications of Portfmouth, of Southfea Caftle, Spithead, the Ifle of 
Wight, and part of the adjacent county of Hants, as alfo of the 
French and Englifh fleets, and of part of the Englifh camp. The 
entrance or gate of the town of Portfmouth on the land fide is» 
placed fo as to face the fpectator, and the other three fides appear 
to be encompafled with a fingle wall, kerneled at the top, and: 
fortified at the angles by circular forts or baftions, probably thofe 
which, as the great luminary of antiquity, Mr, Camden [0], tells 
us, were begun by King Edward the Pourth, and finifhed by 
King Henry the Seventh. 

On the rampart. next to the harbour is a flag flying, charged 
with Barré of four, Or, and Argent. At a {mall diftance from the 
town, and near to the point, is the Englifh camp, defended on. 
that part of its front which faces towards St. Helen’s, by acircular 
fort, mounted with four guns, All the tents and pavilions are 
paned, fome blue and white, fome red and white, and others red 
and yellow; and the principal of them furmounted by vanes 
charged with the arms of the refpective commanders to whom they, 
feverally appertained. The King, mounted on a ftately courfer, 
whofe headftall, reins, and ftirrups, are {tudded and embofled with 
gold, is reprefented as riding from the town of Portfmouth, and 
jaf entering into Southfea Caftle, m his way tothe camp. He 
wears on hs head a black bonnet, ornamented with. a white fea- 
ther, and is dreffed in a jacquet of cloth of f gold, and a furcoat or- 
gown of brown velvet, with breeches and hofe of white filk. His 
countenance appears ferene and fedate. All the features of his face 
are highly finifhed, and the portrait hath by good judges been 

efteemed to be the greateft likenefs we now ee of that monarch. 
On his right hand are three henchmen or pages on foot, dreffed.in. 


[eo] Brit. in Hampfhire. 
the 
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the royal uniform, and bearing their bonnets in their hands; and 
on his left hand are two lacqueys likewife on foot, dreffed in differ- 
ent liveries. Behind the King are two perfons on horfeback ; that 
on the right hand is the Duke of Suffolk, the King’s lieutenant in 
this expedition, mounted on a black horfe ; he is drefled ina fear- 
let habit, and hath a black bonnet on his head: his beard is re= 
markably white, curled, and parted in the middle. The other is 
Sir Anthony Brown, the King’s mafter of the horfe, mounted on 
a white courier. Thefe are followed by two demi-lancemen, 
horfed, and compleatly harnefled. . 

Between the camp and the fort on the point, is a large band 
of pikemen in armour; having with them two pair of colours 
difplayed, the one charged with Barré of feven, Argent and Gules, 
and the other with the crofs of St. George. Clofe to their left 
flank is a numerous band of gunners. Both of thefe corps feem 
to be marching from the main guard to the platform fronting 
the fea. This platform is interf{perfed with feveral perfons, fome 
of whom appear to be foldiers, and others merely fpeétators. , 

On the back of the Ifle of Wight, off Bembridge Point, and 
thence ftretching along fhore to St. Helen’s Road, is the numerous 
French fleet, all under their top-fails. Off that part which is 
known by the name of No Man’s Land, are feveral French gale 
lies; and ftill further inward are four more of the French gallies 
firing at the Englifh fleet, which is lying at Spithead. ‘The four 
jaft mentioned gallies are undoubtedly placed here, to reprefent 
and point out the pofition of thofe, which, as we ate informed by 
du Bellai and Florenge, the French admiral had detached from 
his fleet, under the conduct of the Baron de la-Garde, to provoke 
the Englifh fleet, and bring ona general engagement. Be- 
hind the Englifh {quadron, on the fhore on the Gofport fide, are 
three large circular forts or baftions, each mounted by two tire 


of 
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of cannon, one over the other, and cafemated in fuch manner as 
to fecure the gunners from all danger. Between the Spit and the 
entrance into Portfmouth Harbour, the matt heads of a large man of 
war appear jatt above water; and near to them are two boats full 
of men, feemingly in great diftrefs, rowing towards the Englifh 
fleet, and feveral dead bodies and parts of rigging are feen floating 
on the water. ‘This fcene is intended to fhew the fate of the Mary 
Rsf2, the fecond fhip in point of fize at that time belonging to 
the Englith navy, which fhip funk at the very beginning of the 
engagement between the two fleets, by which accident Siz 
George Carew, her commander, together with above fix hundred 
men then on board, except about forty, perifhed in her. The 
Englifh hiftorians afcribe this accident to her being overladen 
with guns, her larger ones unbreeched, and her fea-ports open; 
{fo that in tacking, the water entered, and fhe funk immediately ; 
and Mr. Burchet [f] tells us, that her lofs was occafioned by a 
little f{way, which overfet her, her ports bemg made within fix- 
teen inches of the water. The French writers [9g] give a very 
different account, and infift that fhe was funk by the terrible fire 
of their cannon, and that no more than thirty-five of the crew 
efcaped. In this cafe however, we may with the greater ptoba- 
bility rely on what our own countrymen tell us, not only as they 
were the moft likely to know the real fa&, but as their account 
is in great meafure confirmed by the Cowdry pi@ure of which I 
am now fpeaking. ‘The Mary Rofe is here reprefented as juft 
funk, at a {mall diftance from the tail of the Spit: and the head- 
moft of the French fhips is not nearer to her than St. Helen’s Point, 
which is far beyond the reach of their guns; neither are any of 


{p] Naval Hiftory, p. 340, Sir William Monfon, in his Naval Tratts, fays 
the fame. 


[¢] Du Bellai. F. Daniel, Hift. de la Milice dela France. ‘Gallard, Hift. de 
Francois, I. &c. ; 
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thofe fhips reprefented as firing; acircumftance which our painter, 
whofe accuracy is remarkable, certainly would not have omitted, 
had the Mary Rofe been funk by the enemy’s fire. One of the 
four gallies before-mentioned is indeed reprefented as firing her 
prow gun towards the place where the Mary Rofe funk ; but that. 
galley lies at too great a diftance from it, and even in cafe fhe 
had been actually within gun-fhot, yet the weight of metal which 
the guns of fuch gallies ufually carried, was not fufficient to have 
effected fuch a cataitrophe. Another of the French gallies is feen 
firing at the Englifh Admiral’s fhip, who returns that fire with her 
bow-chaces. This fhip was the Great Harry, on board of which 
the High Admiral Vifcount Lifle embarked. The royal ftandard 
of England is flying at her enfign-ftaff and jack-ftaff; and at her 
main top-maft-head are hoifted the colours of St. George. This 
fhip, the only one with three mafts in the whole {quadron, hath 
her quarters and fides, according to the practice of thofe times, 
fortified with targets, charged with the crofs of St. George, and 
other heraldical devices. and is here reprefented as having all her 
fails fet, and bearing down upon the French fleet. Of the reft of 
the Englith {quadron fome are under way, and others weigh- 
ing their anchors, and their top-fails fet. A little to the right 
of the Englifh fleet are fome of thofe pinnaces which the French 
called Rambarges, one of which is here reprefented under the 
ftern of a French galley, raking her fore and aft. Thefe pinnaces, 
which were longer than ordinary, in proportion to their breadth, 
and much narrower than the gallies, as the French hiftorians 
acknowledge, vying in fwiftnefs with their gallies, and being well 
worked with oars and fails by our Englith failors, bore down 
upon the French gallies with fuch impetuofity, and galled their 


flerns in fuch manner with their guns, the gallies having no 
can 
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cannon on their poops, that the French apprehended nothing: lefs 
than their total deftruGtion. 

As the principal fhips in this picture are reprefented with port- 
holes for their guns, it may not be improper to obferve, that, at 
the time of this engagement, that practice was not of a long 
ftanding, the mekide of fuch embrafures in the fides of fhips for 
putting through the aa of their cannon being brought into 
ufe fo late as the beginning of the fixteenth century. Previous to 
that time, they placed only a few cannon upon the deck of fuch 
fhips as cariied any, and upon the prow or poop, as is yet done 
in galeafles, and upon the prow of gallies [7]. 

Tue fubject of the before-defcribed painting, fo far as it is 
therein reprefented, is evidently handled with the greateft atten- 
tion to truth; all is regular, circumftantial, and intelligible, no- 
thing mifreprefented, difguifed, or confufed. The further tranf- 
aftions of the two fleets muft be gathered from the hiftorians; and 
they agree, that the French navy, gailed by the Englifh pinnaces, 
and unable to draw our fleet into the main, twice landed fome 
forces on the Ifle of Wight, and on the coaft of Sutfex, with- 
out any fuccefs; and having, during the expedition, fuffered a 
very confiderable lofs, retired, and ftretching over to their own 
coaft, never attempted to approach England again. 

Tue fecond compartment, as before erect contains a an S 
eye view of the proceflion of King Edward the Sixth, from the 
Tower of London, on the day before that of his coronation. 
The proceffion i is exhibited as coming out of the Tower of Lon- 
don, going along Eaftcheap and Gracechurch-ftreet, thence down 


[r] The earlieft reprefentation of fhips of war having port-holes for their 
guns, which I have hitherto met with, is in a very remarkable picture preferved at 
Cowdry, of the landing of the Emperor Charles V. at Dover, inthe year 1520, 
under the convoy of the “Englifh fleet, commanded by the Earl of Southampton. 


Mm 2 Cornhill, 
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Cornhill, and fo through Cheapfide, which is in the center of the: 
piece, and then continuing as far as the Temple. 

Our picture reprefents it in the following order. — After an 
undiftinguifhed cavalcade, which are paffing the conduit in Fleet- 
itrect, follow fix bifhops in their habits on horfeback, riding’ three 
and three ;—fix ecclefiafticks, being the King’s chaplains, wearing 
their bonnets, and riding three and three ;—the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury’s crofs-bearer, bare-headed, and mounted on a bay horfe,. 
carrying the archiepifcopal crofs ;—the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
in a black gown, mounted ona bay horfe, on which is a foot- 
cloth of black velvet, with headftall and reins of the fame, ftudded 
with gold, on his right hand the Emperor’s ambaflador mounted 
likewife on a bay horfe;—Garter King at arms, and the Lord Mayor 
of London, bearing the mace ;—the Lord Proteétor, bare-headed, 
drefled in a gown of cloth of gold, and riding on a black horfe, 
fumptuoufly caparifoned ;—the King in a gown of cloth of gold, 
wearing his hat and feather, mounted on a ftately courfer, richly | 
caparifoned, and under a canopy of cloth of gold, fupported by 
ftaves of gold, carried by as many knights on horfeback ;—on the 
King’s right hand five henchmen on foot, bare-headed, dreffed in 
doublets of fearlet, yellow furcoats, and red ftockings ;— 
Sir Anthony Brown, matter of the horfe, mounted, and leading a. 
horfe of ftate, richly trapped;—a perfon in a long black cloak, 
with a black bonnet on his head, and mounted on a black horfe ;— 
yeomen of the guard and henchmen;—four horfemen in black,. 
riding two and two ;—and then a great number of perfons on, 
foot, who clofe the proceffion. 

In this piece the King appears.as juft arrived at the great con- 
duit in Cheapfide, whereon are placed a number of emblematic: 
ftatues, the whole being richly ornamented with many elegant 


devices. The balconies and windows of all the houfes on the left 
5 hand: 
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hand fide of the ftreet are filled with ladies, and, together with the 
walls from the very. roofs downwards, appear to be covered with 
rich tapeftry, cloth of gold, carpets, arras, and hiftorical paintings, 
one whereof is evidently a copy from Raphael’s famous picture of 
St. George on horfeback, a print whereof is engraven by Vofterman;. 
whilft the fhop windows are fet out with cups, vafes, creufes, be- 
kers, and other elegant pieces of gold{miths work. The mafter 
of each houfe, in his beft apparel, is ftanding at his fhop door, 
and faluting the King. On the oppofite fide of the ftreet the fe- 
veral crafts or companies, drefled in their livery gowns, with the 
matter of each at its head, form a line from the entrance of the 
Poultry tothe weftend of Cheapfide, where the aldermen are ftand- 
ing. Over the archway of Ludgate is a band of mufic, and fun- 
dry perfons, reprefenting by their dreffes emblematical figures. 
Beyond Cheapfide is a beautiful view of St. Paul’s chureh, its 
chapter houfe, &c. and a triumphal arch. From Ludgate-hill ta 
the Temple, which terminates the piece, the fpace is very open,. 
having only two triumphal arches, and a few houfes interfperfed 
here and there. The back ground prefents a view of London 
bridge, the church of St. Mary Overies, the bifhep of Winchef- 
ter’s palace, the ftews, and bankfide. 

THESE paintings have generally been afcribed to Hans Hol- 
bein; but they certainly are not the work of that mafter; nei- 
ther the land{kip, drawing, or colouring, are like his; and, upon. 
the whole, they are fomewhat inferior to any pictures now known: 
to be the produé of his pencil. 

THE common opinion that they were painted by Holbein, 
might probably arife from his having refided fome time at Cow- 
dry, where he was entertained by Sir Anthony Brown, and painted. 
feveral excellent portraits, as alfo many of thofe fine heads which 
are now in the withdrawing-room. on the ground floor next to 


the garden. 
THE: 
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Tue reign of King Henry the Eighth, as I mentioned in a 
former Memoir furnifhed us. with feveral cther painters, the names 
of many of whom are remembered in the Anecdotes of Painting in 
England; as Anthony ‘Toto, LucaPenne, JohannesCorvus, Jerome 
de T'revifi, Jenet, Theodore Bernardi, Hornebrand, or Horrebout, 
Nicholas Lyfard, Wright, Cornelli, Ge Aud itis moft likely, that 
the paintings now under confideration were the work of one of 
thefe mafters, who probably might have received fome inftructions 
in regard thereto from Holbein. 

Axsour the year 1519 one Theodore Bernardi painted in the 
fouth tranfept of Chichefter cathedral the pictures of the Kings of 
England, and bifhops of that fee, and two hiftorical pieces rela- 
tive to the church, and afterwards fettled with his family in that 
part of Sufflex, We are likewife told, that Jerome de Trevifi, 
who was an engineer as well as a painter, attended King Henry 
the Eighth to the fiege of Boulogne, in the former quality, and 
was there flain, and that fome fketches of that and other fieges, 
drawn by his hand, are preferved in a book in the Cotton Library. 
May we not then reafonably conjecture,, that the feveral paint- 
ings on the walls of the great dining parlour at Cowdry were 
painted either by this Bernardi, or by one of his pupils; and that, 
for the painter’s more accurate ecicrpiion of the fiege of Bologne, 
he had poffeffed himfelf of fome of thofe drawings, Which at the 
time of the fiege had been made by Trevifi. 

Cowpry is fituated fo near to Chichefter, which was the oe 
dence of Bernardi, that Sir Anthony Brown, by whofe orders thefe 
pictures were undoubtedly painted, may reafonably be fuppofed to 
have feen his performances in the cathedral of that city, and to — 
have been otherwife informed of his abilities as an hiftory painter. 
With equal probability we may fuggeft, that Sir Anthony Brown, 


who attended the King in his expedition againft Boulogne, was ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with Jerome de Trevifi, and had procured fome, if not 
all the drawings which he had made of the fiege of that place, 
and of the Englifh encampments, in order that thofe circumftances 
might with the greater accuracy be reprefented in the pi€tures with 
- which he intended to adorn his favourite Cowdry. Whoever was 
the painter, all further enquiry about him is unneceffary. 

Ir is very juftly remarked by the ingenious author of Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England, that the hiftories, habits, and cuf- 
toms, of the times, reprefented in the paintings at Cowdry, make 
the room that contains them a fingular curiofity; but when he 
proceeds to fay, that they are tts only merit, and that there is 
nothing good either in the defigns, difpofition, or colouring, I 
mutt diffent from bim in that opinion. 

In thofe hiftory pieces which are in great meafure the produ@ 
of imagination, the fubjec&t may be treated, and the ftory told, in 
whatever manner the fertile genius of the mafter may fuggeft. Alle- 
gorical and emblematical figures may be introduced, and their form, 
attitude, drefs, and grouping, may be conformable to the painter’s 
fo'e will and pleafure; his landikips, buildings, and embellifh- 
ments, may be of his own formation ; and the defign, difpofition, 
and colouring of the whole, may be fuch as he fhall think beft 
adapted to produce a good effect, and to form that, which, ac- 
cording to the rules of his art, may jultly be pronounced a beau- 
tiful and mafterly picture; but when an exact reprefentation of 
fome inftru@tive and remarkable tranfaQtion that happened within 
the knowledge of the painter, together with all its attendant cir- 
cumftances, is intended to be recorded by his pencil, in order to 
preferve and hand down to pofterity a juft and compleat idea of 
the real fact exa&tly as it happened, the cafe is different ; and he 
is in every refpect confined to the faithful and minute ob- 


fervance of truth, accuracy, and exactnefs, and that without the 
leat 
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leaft addition, diminution, or variation. It is upon fuch plan that 
his defign muft neceflarily be formed. His landfkip is to be the 
real face of the country whereon the bufinefs he is reprefenting 
was tranfacted; and the buildings fuch, and fuch only, as then 
ftood thereon. The difpofition of thofe buildings, as well as of 
his figures, and all other things fubfervient to the ftory, muft be 
fuch as in fact they aétually were. The form and colours of his 
habits are to be fuch as the perfons reprefented really wore at the 
time, and the colouring of every objeét in the piece muft be that 
which really diftinguifhed it, and belonged thereto. Under thefe 
circumftances the paintings in the dining parlour at Cowdry were 
evidently formed. Whoever will be at the pains of comparing 
them with the account and defcriptions given of the tranfaétions 
they reprefent, by the contemporary hiftorians, and with the ap- 
pearance of the country and buildings thefe pictures exhibit, will 
find, that the painter’s pencil hath throughout the whole been 
guided by that ftri€& conformity to truth and fat, which will 
more than fufficiently atone for any other defeéts in the requifites 
for producing a beautiful painting. 
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XXVIII. Account of opening one of the largest Barrows on 
Sandford Moor, Westmoreland, in a Letter from Mr. Wil- 
liam Preston, dated Warcop Hall, Sept. 5, 1766, to Bishop 
Lyttleton. 


Read at the Socrery of Antrquarizs, Noy. 6, 1766, 


HE labourers began by driving a level, and for some time 
found nothing worth notice. At length, one of them, digging 
_on the top of the barrow downwards, turned up, within half a yard 
from the surface, a piece of an urn, and soon after came to what 
he thought an urn, fixed in a large pot or vessel, and containing 
a small quantity of white ashes. On one side of it, but somewhat 
lower, lay a broad two-edged sword, broken in two, the whole 
blade measuring in length better than two feet, and two inches 
and an half broad; the head curiously wrought. On the other 
side lay the head of a spear, and some other instrument which Mr. 
Preston could not tell what to make of. All these instruments 
were nearly destroyed by.rust. About a yard below these the’ 
workmen came to an orbicular pile of stones, resembling a vault, 
above seven yards in diameter, and above six yards high; the stones 
of various kinds, such as are not found on or near that moor. 
These were covered with a thick layer of dry sand, none of which 
had fallen in among them; which Mr. Preston accounts for, by 
supposing this covering to have been formerly of turf, with the 
heathy side downwards, which is now become sand. On removing 
this pile, they came to a fine black mould, about three inches deep, 
covering a square of about two yards, and lying as near as they 
could guess under the place where the sword, &c. were deposited. 
Here they found only some burnt bones. Under the whole lay a 


bed of gravel. 3 
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X XIX. Discoveries in a Barrow in Derbyshire. Communi- 
cated by Mr. Mander, of Bakewell, i the said County. 


Read at the Society of ANTIqUARIES, March 17, 1768. 
Vol IIL ju. 274- 


ye 


| Dhiba the commons of Winstor, a village within the King’s great 

“ manor de Alto Pecco, which were lately inclosed, are divers 
barrows, or tumuli, chiefly of stone, and among the rest one of 
earth, which the inhabitants account the more singular. This 
being lately opened, there were found in it two glass vessels, be- 
tween eight and ten inches in height, with wide circular mouths, 
and a little bulge in the middle, and containing about a pint of 
water, of a light greenish colour, and exceeding limpid. With 
these was also found a silver collar or bracelet, about an inch 
broad, joining at the ends. in dovetail fashion, and studded with 
human heads, and other small ornaments, secured by rivets which 


might 
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might occasionally be detached. Also an ornament of the size 
and fashion above represented, composed chiefly of filligree work, 
of gold or silver gilt, and set with garnets, or red glass. The inward 
part (a) is raised above the rest, and supposed to be gold... The par- 
titions, marked (0) were filled with red glass or garnets; as were 
the four spots marked (c). The rest was filligree, or chain-work. 
The large stone which filled the socket in the centreis wanting. 
To the back of this ornament is affixed a plate of silver, secured by 
four rivets, lying under the four circular stones in the border. There 
were also several square and round beads, of various colours, of 
glass and earth, and some small remains of brass, like clasps and 
hinges, and pieces of wood, as of a little Boe in which the orna- 
ments had been deposited. 
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XXX. Extract of a Letter from the Reverend Mr, George 
Low, to Mr. Paton, of Edinburgh. Communicated by 
Mr. Gough. . 


Read at the Society of ANTIQUARIES, March 12, 19, 1773. 


Stromness, Nov. 27, 1772. 


HE traditions concerning the antiquities of this country 
are surprisingly vague, and little to be depended on. There 
are indeed many remains which bear the stamp of the remotest 
times; such as the burial-places of which I am going to speak, 
and the circles of stones which are still remaining on the main- 
land; but all that can be gathered is, that they were formerly 
held in veneration, but for what reason is not to be by their 
accounts investigated. 

Wen Mr. Banks was here, I was with him every day, and 
he was pleased to make me the director of his Orkney tour. One 
day we went a grave-digging in the Links of Skail, on the main- 
land, where there are great numbers. of tumuli. We pitched upon 
one which seemed never to have been moved since its first 
construction; and Mr. Banks ordered the people to begin at one 
side, and dig to the other, that we might see the whole fabric 
of it. It was of a flattish conical shape, something resembling 
the figure in the plate annexed. After digging away a great 
quantity of sand, till we came near the centre of the hill, 
the people struck their spades on several large stones; upon 
which Mr. Banks ordered them te dig round them, and the whole 
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construction appeared as I have sketched it with my pen; first, a large 
quantity of sand, then a large parcel of great stones, which seemed 
to have been taken from the neighbouring sea shore. When these 
were removed, the coffin or chest appeared, which was composed of 
four stones, covered with a very large fifth stone. In these lay the 
old gentleman (for so it appeared by his teeth he was) on his side, with 
his hands folded on his breast, his knees drawn up towards his belly, 

and his heels towards his hips. This was a highly-preserved skeleton, 

notwithstanding the length of time it must have lain. All the bones 

remained, only they were softish till they hardened in the air. The 
flesh was like a whitish earth, lying about the bones of the thicker 
parts of the body; and on the arms, &e. was scattered a sort of 
blackish fibres, which Dr. Lind supposed might have been the vascular 
system. What was remarkable was, a bag of some very coarse vege- 

table stuff, which was laid at his feet, and contained the bones of a 
younger person, which seemed to have been a woman. Upon this 
were made many ingenious conjectures ; that this ‘might have been 
his wife, who died perhaps at thirty years of age, and might not 
have been buried till her husband died, and then her bones eollected 
into this bag, and laid at his feet in the same grave. In examining 
a piece of this bag, to see whether it was made of a vegetable 
or animal substance, I discovered it to be full of a species of 
insects, called by Linnaeus Dermestes. These, together with the bag, 

were reduced to a blackish mass, which might be crumbled to powder 
between the fingers; but the warp and woof of the latter, as well as. 
the entire shape of the insects, might easily be traced. There can be 
little said as to the antiquity of this, only that it was made before 

the introduction of Christianity. 
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XXXI. On the Expiration of the Cornish Language. In 
a Letter from the Hon. Daines Barrington, Vice Pres. S. A. 
to John Lloyd, Esquire, F.S. A. 


Read at the Society of ANTIQUARIES, May 6, 1773. 


DEAR SIR, March 31, 1773. 


HE precise time when any ancient languages ceases to be 

spoken by the inhabitants of a country seems to be interest- 

ing not only to the philologist, but to the antiquary; I shall 

therefore desire you would lay before the Society the following 

particulars with regard to what I conceive to be the last spark of 
the Cornish tongue. ; 

Lextanp made a most complete tour through Cornwall in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and yet does not take notice of their speak- 
ing a language which he did not understand [a]. My inference 
from this his silence is, that it then prevailed almost universally, 
just as an English traveller into Wales would not now, in an 
account of his journey, inform his correspondent, that Welsh was 
chiefly used in the principality. ; 

Carew published his Survey of Cornwall in 1602; and ob- 
serves, that the Cornish was then going very fast into disuse, be- 
cause he takes notice, that most of the inhabitants ‘‘ can no word 
‘ of Cornish,. which was driven into the uttermost skirts of the 
scesiire:[b|,~ 

[a] See Leland’s Itin, Vol. II. and IT, 

[b] Page 56. 

NorRDEN’s . 
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NorveEn’s History of Cornwall is supposed by the E “itor to have 
been compiled about the year 1610; and informs us, ‘‘ that the Cor- 
** nish language was chiefly used in the western hundreds of the 
“ county, particularly Penrith and Kerrier; and yet (which is to be 
‘ marveyled) though the husband and wife, parents and children, 
‘* master and servants, doe mutually communicate in their native 
‘* Janguage, yet there is none of them, in a manner, but is able to 
** converse with a stranger in the English tongue, unless it be some 
“ obscure people, who seldom confer with the better sort ; but it 
“* seemeth, however, that in a few years the Cornish language will 
“* be by little and little abandoned [c].” 

In 1662 Cornwall was visited by that great naturalist, Mr. Ray,who 
paid very particular attention to the language spoken in different 
parts of England, as appears by his having collected their peculiar 
words and proverbs. 

We find accordingly in his Itineraries (published by Mr. Scott, F. 
A.S. )‘* that Mr. Dickan Gwyn was considered as the only person 
‘* who could then write in the Cornish language, and who lived in 
“* one of the most western parishes called St. Just, where there were 
‘¢ few but what could speak English; whilst few of the children also 
“* could speak Cornish, so that the language would be soon entirely 
“host -fdij2’ 

Mr. Ray observes in another part, that Mr. Dickan Gwyn (whom 
he mentions as the only person who could write Cornish) was no 
grammarian ; and that another man, named Pendarvis, was upon the 
whole perhaps better skilled in it, by which I conclude he means 
that Pendarvis was suppossed to speak it with greater purity, though 
he did not write in that language as Dickan Gwyn did. 


n 


[c] Page 26, 27. {d] Page 281. 
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Tue last y inted account which I have happened to meet with in 
relation to the decay of the Cornish tongue, is in a letter dated 
Mareh 10, 1701, from Lhwyd to Rowland (author of the Mona An- 
tiqua), who observes, that it was then only retained in five or six 
villages towards the Land’s End [el]. 

Tuus far with regard to written testimonies : I shall now proceed 
to oral, 

My Brother Captain Barrington brought a French East India ship 
into Mount’s Bay, in the year 1746 (to the best of my recollection), 
who told me, that when he sailed from thence on a cruise toward the 
French coast, he took with him from that part of Cornwallaseaman 
who spoke the Cornish language, and who was understood by some 
French seamen of the coast of Bretagne, with whom he afterwards 
happened to have occasion to converse. 

I mysExr made a very complete tour of Cornwall in 1768; and 
recollecting what I had thus heard from my Brother, I mentioned to 
several persons of that county, that I did not think it impossible I 
might meet with some remains of the language, who however consi- 
dered it as entirely lost. 

I sxr out from Pensance however with the landlord of the 
principal inn for my guide, towards the Sennan, or most western 
point, and when I approached the village, I said, that there 
must probably be some remains of the language in those parts, if 
any where, as the village was in the road to no place whatsoever ; 
and the only alehouse announced itself to be the last in England. 
My guide however told me, that I should be disappointed; but 
that if I would ride ten miles about in my return to Pensance, 
he would carry me to a village called Mousehole, on the western 
side of Mount’s Bay, where there was an old woman called Dolly 
Pentraeth [f'], who could speak Cornish very fluently. Whilst ° 

[e] See Mona Ant. p. 317. 


[f] This name in Welsh signifies, at the end of the sand. 
we 
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we were travelling together towards Mouichole, I inquired how 
he knew that this woman {poke Cornifh, when he informed me, 
that he frequently went from Penfance to Moufeliole to buy fith, 
which were fold by her; and that when he did not offer a price 
which was fatisfactory, the grumbled to fome- other old women 
in an unknown tongue, which he concluded:therefore to be the 
Cornith. 

WHEN we reached Moufchole, I defired to be introduced as a 
perfon who had laid a wager that there was no one who could 
converfe in Cornifh ; upon which Dolly Pentraeth {poke in an 
angry tone of voice for two or three minutes, and ina language 
which founded very like Welfh. 

Tue hut in which fhe lived was ina very narrow lane, oppo- 
fite to two rather better cottages, at the doors of which two other 
women ftood, who were advanced in years, and who I obferved 
were laughing at what Dolly Pentraeth {aid to me. 

Upon this I afked them whether fhe had not been pbeling me; 
to which they anfwered, very heartily, and becaufe I had fuppofed 
She could not fpeak Cornifh. then faid, that they muft be able to 
talk the language; to which they anfwered, that they could not 

{peak it readily ; but that they underftood it, being only ten or 
twelve years younger than Dolly Pentraeth. I continued nine or 
ten days in Cornwall after this; but found that my friends, whom 
Thad left to the eaftward, continued as incredulous almoft as they 
were before, about thefe laft remains of the Cornifh language, 
becaufe (amongft other reafons) Dr. Borlafe had fuppofed, in his 
Natural Hiftory of the county, that it had entirely ceafed to be fpoken 


[g ]; it was alfo urged, that ashe lived within four or five miles of the 
. old 


[zg] Dr. Borlafe’s words are the following; ‘* That we may attend it to the 


this language is now altogether ceafed, fo as not te be fpoken any 
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old woman at Moufehole, he confequently muft have heard of fo fin-- 
gular a thing as her continuing to ufe the vernacular tongue. 

I wap fearcely faid or thought any thing more about this mat-- 
ter, till laft fummer having mentioned it to fome Cornith people,. 
I found that they could not credit that any perfon had exifted 
within thefe five years who could {peak their native language; and 
therefore, though I imagined there was but a {mall chance of Dolly: 
Pentraeth’s continuing to live, yet I wrote to the Prefident,. 
then in Devonfhire, to defire that he would make fome in- 
quiry with regard to her ; and he was fo obliging asto procure me 
‘information from a gentleman whofe houfe is within three miles: 
of Moufehole; a confiderable part of whofe letter I fhall fubjoin.- 

‘ Dorty Penrraera is fhort of ftature, and bends very 
“much with old age, being in her eighty-feventh year, fo lufty: 
«¢ however as'to walk hither (viz. to Caftle Horneck) above three 
«¢ miles, in bad weather, in the morning, and.back again.. She.ts 
«¢ fomewhat deaf, but her intellects feemingly not impaired ;. has a 
«¢ memory fo good, that fhe remembers perfectly well, that about 
« four or five years ago at Moufehole. (where fhe lives). the was- 
‘¢ fent for to a gentleman, who, being a ftranger, had a curiofity 
¢to hear the Cornifh language, which fhe was famed for. retain- 


‘© where in converfation.” Nat. Hift. of Cornwall, p. 316. If Dr. Borlafe had. 
ever heard of this old woman, who lived within four miles of him, he would: 
certainly have here made mention of her, as well as compleated from her his Cor- 

nifh Vocabulary. Nor was it probably the fa& in 1758, (when Dr. Borlafe pub-- 
lifhed his Natural Hiftory) that the language had altogether ceafed, fo as not to be - 
fprken any where in converfation, becaufe it is not impoflible that the feaman who. 
was on board Captain Barrington’s fhip in 1746 might be then ftill alive, as wel] 
as feveral others. It muft alfo be recollected, that ten years after Dr. Borlafe’s 
publication two old women (neighbours to Dolly Pentraeth) underftood what the - 
faid ; as alfo that fhe frequently grumbled to them in Cornifh, when a proper price- 
was not offered for her fifh. 


66. ing 
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‘ing and {peaking fluently ; and that the inn-keeper, where the 
“¢ gentleman came from, attended him.” 

[Tats gentleman was myfelf; however, I did not prefume to 
Jend for her, but waited upon her.] 

‘© Sue does indeed at this time talk Cornith as readily as others 
«©do Englith, being bred up from a child to know no other 
“ Janguage ; nor could fhe (if we may believe her) talk a word 
“of Englith before fhe was paft twenty years of age; that, her 
«father being a fifherman, fhe was fent with fith to Penfance at 
“* twelve years old, and fold them in the Cornifh language, which 
«the inhabitants in general (even the gentry) did then well un- 
‘* derftand. She is pofitive, however, that there is neither in 
«¢ Moufehole, or in any other part of the county, any perfon who 
«« knows any thing of it, or at leaft can converfe in it. She 1s 
“* poor, and maintained partly by the parifh, and partly by for- 
*¢ tune-telling, and gabbling of Cornifh,” 

I nAveE thus thought it right to lay before the Society this ac- 
count of the laft {parks of the Cornifh tongue, and cannot but 
think that a linguift (who underftands Welfh) might ftill pick 
up a more complete vocabulary of the Cornifh than any we are at 
-prefent poffefied of, efpecially as the two neighbours of this old 
svoman, whom J have had occafion to mention, are not now above 
77 or 78 years of age, and were very healthy when I faw them, 
fo that the whole does not depend upon the life of this Cornifh Si- 
byl, as fhe is willing to infinuate. 

Ir it is faid that I have ftated that thefe neighbours could not 
{peak the language, this fhould he underftood, that they cannot 
converfe fo readily init as fhe does, becaufe ] have mentioned that 
they comprehended her abufe upon me, which implies a certain 
knowledge of the Cornifh tongue. Thus the moft learned men of 
this country cannot {peak Latin fluently, for want of practice; yet 


it would be very eafy to form a Latin vocabulary from them. 
Oo 2 Ir 
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Ir is alfo much to be wifhed, that fuch a linguift would go 
into the Ifle of Man, and report to the Society in what ftate that 


expiring language may be at prefent. 
As for the Welfh, I do not fee the leaft somites of its being 


loft in the more mountainous parts; for as there are no valuable 
mines in feveral of the parifhes thus fituated, I do not conceive 
that it is poflible to introduce: the ufe of Englifh. The prefent 
inhabitants therefore and their defcendants will continue to {peak 
their native language in thofe diftriéts; for the Welfh cannot 
{ettle in England, becaufe they cannot {peak the tongue ; nor will 
Englith fervants for hufbandry live with the Welfh, becaufe they 


would not underftand. their mafters.. 
I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Your moft faithful 
humble Servant, 


Darnes BARRINGTON. . 
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XXXII. On the Defcent of Titles of Honour, parti- 
cularly Baronies, through the Female Line: Tranfcribed 
Jrom a MS. of Mr. Sayntlowe Kniveton. 


Read at the Soctery of ANTIQUARIES, June 17, 1773+ 


To the Reverend Mr. Norris, Secretary. 
Rev. Sir, 


H E papers inclofed herewith, partly law, and partly hif- 

tory, I have taken from an old (and I think authentic) 

MS. in my cuftody. What I have copied thereout feems to have: 
been compiled to thew that dignities and titles of honour are con- 
{titutionally preferved and derived down in families by the female 
defcendants, particularly baronies; about which in thofe times 
perhaps fome queftions were agitated. Claims of that kind are 
fometimes advanced inour days: I therefore fendthefe fheets to our 
brethren of the Antiquary Society; and if they are thought proper 
memoirs to be read there, and give fome amufement to the gen- 
tlemen, I fhall be agreeably fatisfied. ‘The number of pedigrees 
I was induced to tranfcribe from what I have obferved in the firft 
volume of papers publifhed by the Society, wherein the worthy 
Prefident, Dr. Milles, has remonftrated againft Mr. Walpole’s ~ 
relation in favour of Richard the Third, in which I think the 
pedigree of Tyrrell, f{uppofed to be the principal agent in deftroy- 
ing the young princes, a ftriking proof of that fat; and 
that pedigrees are in many refpects ufeful. At the beginning of 
the MS, volume is that paragraph which I have prefixed to thefe 
papers, If they are worthy of notice, and can be thortened, of 
any 
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any way altered, to bring them within the rules and intentions 
of the Society, 1 defire that may,be done; and ut will oblige, 


Reverend Sir, 


_—T . : “te 4 ; [ [ Ne 
fii icktult nea eeere Your moft obedient humble Servant, 


ham, in Norfolk, March : 
yoth, 1772. RaLpu CAuLDWELL. 


In 1606 this Booke was copyed out of the Origimall compiled by Mr. 
Sayntlowe Kniveton, a great Antiquary in thofe Times. 

OHN VESEY was fumoned to parliament anno 49 

Henry IH, and there had place and title of a Baron of 
England; which ‘honour and dignitie came after to William 
Aton, by Margerie, the only daughter and heir of Warin Ve- 
fey, who was maried to Sir Gilbert Aton, knight, aunceftor to 
the faid Sir William Aton, which William had iffue three 
daughters and coheirs, viz. Anaftace, maried to Sir Edward 
St. John, knight; Katherine, maried to Sir Raphe Over; and 
Elizabeth, maried to Sir John Cogniers. - Sir Edward St. John 
had by Anaftace his wife a daughter and heir called Margarett, 
who was maried to Sir Tena Bromefleete, who had iflue 
Sir Henrie Bromefleete, Baron of Vefey, in the right of his 
grandmother, though the faid Sir Henrie was by writ, dated 
the 22d day of Januarie, in the 27 year of King Henrie the 
Sixt, fummoned to parliament by. the name of Henrie Brom- 
fete, knight, Baron of Vefey, with this fingular odd claufe, 
the like whereof is not again to be found in any fuch writt, 
We will that you, and the heires males of your bodie, fhall be Baron 
of Vefey {Claufa de anno 27 Hen. VI, membrana 24 in dorfo 7] 
whereas, notwithftanding that, the defcendants from the faid 
daughter and heir of that Bromfleete were evermore reputed 
and.taken for Barons of Vefey, and fo in divers patents of fun- 


drie 
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drie Kings, and in feveral offices and inquifitions found, and 
other matters of record, as if- that reftraint or limitation in the 
writt had not been at all, or were indeed of no fufficient validity 
to reftrain the true right. of fee fimple in the Baronie.. 


Fheis reafons were alledged by Margaret’ Ruffell, Countefs’ 
Dowager of Cumberland, on behalfe of her only daughter’ 
Ann, ber claim to the Baronie of Veley. 

“Tus caufe being a matter of Chivalrie, the laws whereof be 
partly martiall, fit for the field, and partly civill, of the ufe of 
arms and tytles, it feemeth to the faid' Ladie, that the fame is 
not determinable by the comon lawes of this realme, as by fun- 
drie examples appeareth that the like caufes have been ufuallie 
difcufled and determined in the Court of Chivaltie, before the 
High Conftable and Marfhall of England, namelie the plea be- 
twixt Reynold Lord Gray of Ruthin, and Sir Edward Haftings, 
in the time of King Henrie the Fourth, for the ftile and armes 
of the Lord Haftings, houlden as parcell of the inheritance, 
and claimed by the woman as theis ftiles of Baronies are, as alfo- 
by old cuftome in marfhalling and placing of great eftates, con- 
trarie to the comon lawes of the land. 

Tur comon lawe no where teacheth, that all the daughters: 
ef an Earle fhould imediatle upon the father’s creation be La- 
dies ;. and that.as.well thofe borne before the. creation, as thofe 
borne after. 

Tue comon lawe faith not,. that if an Earle’s daughter marie 
with an Efquire, fhe houldeth ftill her place and name; and 
that fhe lofeth both marrying. with a Baron, but is of.a con- 
trarie fentence. 

By maxime of the comon lawe no eftate of inheritance paf- 
feth but by theis words to the donee and his heirs; but the guift 


of the. title of a Baron by writt is otherwife. 
TE Bye 
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By the comon lawe the King’s guift is not good but by his 
letters patente, and that by fpeciall woordes of graunt; but in 
the writt of fummons there are no woordes of graunt, neither 
mencion of Lord or Baron, but Knight, of fuch a place called 
for his advice and councell to be given in the parliament, 
wherbie no couller may be gathered by the lawe of creation 
and erection of the perfon into the ftate of a Baron, and leaft of 
all to be expounded to the ftate of inheritance as notwith{tand- 
ing it is, as before is fhewed. 

By the comon Jawe none may be called Lord of the Mannor 
of Dale, having not fo much as a couller of right to it. But by 
the lawes of Chivalric a man may be Earle of a countrie having 
no right nor intereft to it, nor one foote of land in it, and Baron 

-of a place being the inheritance of a f{traunger. 


By the comon lawe the file and dignitie of the auncefter 
cometh not to the heire, the aunceftor living; but by lawe of 
‘Chivalrie, the father being of a Baron made an Earle, the fon 
is imediatlie invefted in the title of his father’s Baronie, without 
woordes of ceremonie, and contrarie to the woordes of entaile. 


TuE rule of theis and fuch like cafes is not one and the fame 
in all countries: but the cuftome of everie countrie is to be ob- 
ferved within the fame for lawe, -which all the doors of the 
civil lawe agree uppon; namely, that titles and matters of 
dignitie and honour are to be ordered and ruled by the cuftomes 

-of every countrie. They fet it down for a principle, that Con- 
fSuetudo in unaquaque regione eft omnium dignitatum et jurifdictionum 
forma et principium, And Baldus fayth, Confuetudini ftandum eft 
difponenti de nobilitate, et confuetudines loci faciunt quem nobilem, qui 
alias non effet nobilis, And to this effect for Spaine, Fobn Stara 
daith, that Caufae nodilitatis funt meré peculiares noftrae Hif- 

ade paniae, 
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paniae, et quodammods funt anomalae, ideo non paffunt proprie de- 
terminari per leges Romanorum, fed de jure noftro. 

As in Jermaine, the creation of a Duke advanceth not the 
children of the perfon created before the creation, in England 
it 1s otherwife. 

Women by birth in Germany enjoy the titles of Dutchefles, 
Countefles, and Baroneffes ; yet are unable to enjoy the Duke- 
domes, Counties, and Baronies. 

In England, France, and Spayne, women are capable of 
both, if in the graunt noe lymitation be to the heires males. 

Awnp of all other itates the queftion is leaft doubtful in the 
{tate of a Baron; for all authors agree, that higher eftates were 
in the beginning only names of office, and not of inheritance ; 
But the name of a Baron was a {tate joyned with fee, with ju- 
rifdiGtion over his owne vaffalls in his owne territories, as may 
appear by the antiquitie of Court Barons; and the Dutch word 
for a Baron expoundeth the fame, calling him Free Heron, that 
is, Lord within himfelf. 

ENGLAND, France, and Spaine, differ little in cuftomes to 
Barons appartenant; in which countries, after the death of a 
Baron without heir male, the eldeft females iffue next in kind- 
red on the father’s fide as heir general fucceedeth in the dignitie 
and beft part of the patrymonie, after divifion juftlie made. 

Tuts cuftome hath continued in all ages fince the Norman 
Conqueft, is proved by examples, and the reafons whie it fhould 


do enfue. | 
First, the example of the beft governed and moft noble 


kingdomes who ufe the like. 
Tuen the principal rule of the lawe, Reipublicae interef quoa 


ordinum dignitas familiarumque falva fit. Caflaneus. 
Voz. III. Py CASSANEUS 
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Cassaneus faith, Ef? quoddamjus quod datur unicuique agna- 
tionis fuae familiae, quid non videtur poffe tranfire ex illa; and he 
putteth for that right, arma et nomina familiae, quae gradatin de- 
veniunt ad fucccfores, et alienari non poffunt. 

Furtuer he faith, that in default of heirs, names and armes 
may be alienated by devife in teftament in theis woordes, Ar- 
ma et nomen domus et familiae legari, five concedi poffunt cum here» 
ditate aliena, fi non fuperfit fucceffor ne familia, et cogitur legatarius 
nomen et arma gerere, alioquin perdit fam baereditatem. 

Tuers lawes fhew a natural ftudie and care for the conferva- 
tion of dignities in auncient houfes, without refpec of fex. 

Tue mott of the auntient Earles of England enjoy their tytles 
defcended unto them from women of their Baronies, which 
they hold neither by letters patents, nor by writ, but by the 
continuance of that cuftome, which proveth the lawfulnefs 
thereof fufficientlie for them, and then whie not rather for the 
next heire feamale, whereas that dignitie came and was derived 
to them from woemen. 

Likewise everie Baron having two Baronies, forafmuch as 
the writ mentioneth onlie one, if this cuftome were not, muft 
blot out the other. 

Ir is further to be confidered, that by this cuftome it is moft 
cleere, that a Baronie with the ftile and dignitie ought to defcend 
to the eldeft daughter or heire collaterall to everie Baron ;_ if 
there be more than one, the Baron dyinge without iflue male, 
if the faid Baronie were firft eftablifhed by writ, much more to 
the fole daughter and right heire. Wether the alteration or 
change of that cuftome may be beneficiall to the comon wealth, 
which furely feemeth not unlefs any be fo impudent to main- 
tain, that the enterteyning of the eftate of Barons is danger- 


ous: 
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ous; which hitherto hath been reputed as a brazen wall to the 
emperial crowne of this realme, and whie fhould this right 
now be more offenfive amonge(ft us than in all former ages, and 
to us more than all countries round about us, unlefs as grave 
pollicie brought it firft in, impatient envie would now drive 
if out. 

Tuomas Lord la War, in the 39th yeare of the reigne 
of our late Soveraigne Queen Elizabeth, what time he was fum- 
moned to the parhament, where, by petition to her Majeftie, he 
defired allowance of that feate and place in parliament which 
Thomas Lord La Warr, his grandfather, had, by reafon of his 
{ummons, in the third year of King Henry the Eighth, although 
it were objected againft him, that William Lord La Warr, his 
father, having been attaynted by parliament, anno 2 et 3 Phi. 
et Mariae, was after reftored anno 5 Eliz. and by the letters pa- 
tents of the fame Queen created Baron La Warr, to him and 
his heires males of his body, anno $vo ejufdem Reginae. Yet 
then it was held cleere by the opinion of Periam, then Lord 
Cheife Baron of the Exchequer, that the acceptation of that 
new creation by his father by fuch letters patents did not ex- 
tinguifh the ancient dignitie defcended to the faid Lord La 
Warr then from his aunceftors. And accordingly the faid 
Thomas Lord La Warr was allowed and admitted to take his 
place in the faid parliament betwixt the Lord Willoughbie and 
the Lord Berkeley.” 


Theis reafons were alledged for the Lady Fane, in ber fuit for 
the Barony of Abergavenny. 


‘Tuar by the lawes of the realme, dignities conferred by 
the King’s writ of faummons to parliament defcend to fe- 
males, where there isa fole heire, and not coheires, and that 
the alienations of the poffeflions cannot alter the lawe. 


Pp2 Tue 
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Tue call by writ is an ennobling of the bloud, and therefore 
deriveth the nobilitie as the blood is derived, and hath no {pecial 
words of limitation to what heires, as letters patents have; and 
therefore the lawe intendeth the heire general fuch as the com- 
mon lawe knoweth for an heire. 

Tue ftatute of entayles was made anno 13 E. I. the call by 
writ was in ufe in Henry the Third’s time, and before, and 
therefore could be no entayle to be called fo, for that fuch man- 
ner of calling was before there was any entayle. 

Tuere was never yet fo much as a cuftome hard of in any 
part of the realme that excluded females, though in other 
pointes divers cuftomes do crofle the courfe of defcents at the 
common lawe. 

Tue defcent to females is not reftrayned to corporal inherit- 
ance only, but extendeth alfo to incorporal, as offices, liberties, 
and the like, even to the higheft offices in England that a fub- 
ject can beare. As Humphrey de Bohune, Earle of Hereford and 
Effex, held certain mannors of the King to be conftable of Eng- 
land, and he had iffue two daughters, and dyed; and it was 
holden by all the judges in England, upon a claime made by 
Edward the laft Duke of Buckingham, anno 6 H. VIII. that be- 
fore marriage they might make a fufficient deputie to exercife 
this office for them; and that, after marriage, the hufband of 
the eldeft daughter might exercife it alone. 

Tue office of an Earle Marfhall, the tenure by being a Cham- 
pion at the Coronation, is as incompatible with that fex as 
to be a councellor in parliament; rather more; and yet they 
have been ruled to defcend to females; and fo is the champion- 
fhipp at this day defcended to Sir Edward Dymock.” 


5 EXAM- 
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HXAMPLES of fuch, as after the deceafe of a baron or peere of the realme without 
iffue male, in right of their wives, mothers, grandmothers, and great-grand- 
mothers, haveing been eldeft daughters or co-heirs to the faid baron, have enjoyed 
the ftyle and dignitie of the faid baronie, according to the moft auncient ufage and 
laudable cuftome of this realme of England, and other realmes chriftened. 


Divers of theis houfes, to whom baronies defcended by woemen heires, were not barons; either in 
regard they refufled to take it uppon them (as in their choice it refted, unles the king compelled 
them by writts), or els in that they were deemed no perfons meete for the place, in refpect of 
fome defe&t which might not be borne with in fuch a peere. 


Sir Pagan Peverell, knight, baron in Cambridgefhire, 
in king Stephen’s tyme. 
—_———. 


pteese et Bie 7 EAL een eee PELL SL tei Sts SS aie 
ir William Peve- Maud of Dover Alice the fecond fif- Rolfe the third fifter Afceline the young- 
rell, knt. baron theeldeft daugh- ter married to fir married tothe lord eft fifter married to: 
of Bran, with- ter dyed, with- Hamond Peech, Roos. Watervile. 
out iffue. out iffue. knt ——— (a —\ 
— A_———, Albred married to Roger of TYorpell. 
Sir Gilbert Peeche, | Harecourt. 


knight, baron of ————~* se 
Bran, in the right Geoffrey Harecourt. 
of his mother. 


Raphe Hanfelm, baron of Shelford, in Nottinghamfhire. 
——— 


Seen ss ———— 
A younger daughter married to 
Everingham. 

Rs re roy ae tm 
Sir William Everingham, knight. 
co 

Sir Adam Everingham. 


panna eee 

Rofe the eldeft daughter and coheir 
married to Thomas Bardolph. 

i 3 

Dodo Bardolph, baron of Shelford, in 

the right of his mother. 


Sir William of Arches, knight, baron of Grove nere Retford, 

in Nottinghamfhire, in king John’s tyme. 

cnet Ne i a ~ 

Ifabell the younger daughter married 
to fir Wiliam Rufs. 


: i 
Theophania the eldeft daughter married 
to fir Malvice Hercey, knight, baron 


of Grove in her right. ape Hoey 
A daughter married to fir Roger 
Morteyne. 
— 


= a 
William Morteyne. 
Hube 
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Hubert of Rye, baron of Hengham, in Norfolk, 
in king John’s tyme. 


se ee he cemaunsnigy TE RISA TVR TRL 
Anne daughter and co-heir married to Ifabell the younger daughter, married 
fir John Marfhal), baron of Hengham to fir Roger Crefiie. 


A ~ 


one 
Stephen Creflye. 


in the right of his wife. 


Sir Gerard Lindefey, baron of Wolverley, in Hertfordfhire, 


in king John’s tyme. 
A 


LE, ELEY SLL, LLL LILA EI LILAC LL ELLE LOI | OS TT ee a 
Sir John Lyndefey, baron of Bafile the eldeft fifter married Alice youngeft daughter, wife 
Wolverley, died without to fir Gerard Odingfells, a of iir Henry Pynkeney. 


a 


iffue. Fleming. oo 4 
Sir Hen. Pynkency. 


whe 

ice William Odingfells, base: 
of Wolverley, in the right 
of his mother, 


Sir William Merleys baron of Morpath. 


ee cern ee a ce ce ees Ghee = 

Marie the elder daughter, wife of Ifabell the younger daughter, married 
William Grayftock. to Robert of Somervile. 

Sir William Grayftock, baron of ue Phillip Somervile. 


Morpath, in right of his mother. 


Sir William Mallet, knight, baron of Corie Mallet, in Somerfetfhire, 
in king Hen, IIId’s tyme. 


rr ————— ES pe ey a, eabtelolmneaiet Net ms SSns a ee 
bvalivan Mallet, baron, Helewife the elder fifter and co-heir Mabilia married to Hugh ay 
diced without iffue, married to fir Hugh Poyntze. Vinon. 
Che Se ae aor ean ee ae _ Se See 
ick Nicholas Poyntze, in right of Wiiliam de Winou 
his mother, baron of Corie ~ A—- 
aire b! 
Mallett. Joane wife of fir Reginold 


Fitz-peirce. 


Sir 
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Sir Gilbert Lacie, knight, baron of Ewias Lacie, in Herefordfhire, 
in king Hen, IId’s tyme. 
ny ee 
Maud the elder fifter, married 
to Gefferey Jenvill, baron 
of Ewias in the right of 
his wife. 


al 


Margaret married to John. 
Verdon, knight. 
Ce aa - EE =; 
Theobald Jord Verdou of 
Alveton. 


; Walter Lacy, knt. baron 
of Ewias Lacy, died with- 
out iffue. 


Sir Robert Vipount, knight, baron of Weftmerland,. 
in king Hen. IIId’s tyme. 


a 


ucastpinisat adnan 

Ifabell the elder daughter, married to fir 
Roger Clifford, knt. in her right ba- 
ron of Weftmerland. 


Idonia the younger danghter married 


to fir Roger Leyburn. 


A. 


oe 
Sir William Leyburn. 


fom 


ra 


—, 


Thomas Leyburn. 


Sir Robert of Alfreton, baron of Norton, 

in king Hen. IIId’s tyme. 
Ts a a a a crn Se ET a ee 
ir Thomas of Alfreton, baron of Alice the elder fifter married to Avicie the fecond fifter married 

Norton, died without iffue. William Chaworth. to fir Robert Latham. 
a te 2 es ee, 
Sir Thomas Chaworth, in right Sir Thomas Latham, kat 
of his mother, baron of Noiton.. 


Sir Hugh of Crevequer, baron of Folkeftone, in Kent, 
in king Hen, IIId’s tyme. 


Ae bans 


eee 


—: 


gnes the eldeft daugh- 
ter married to John 
Sandwich, in her 
right baron. 

mae ea 
ir John of Sandwich 
baron of Folkefton. 
eee 
fulian daughter and 
heir married to fir 
John Segrave, in her 
right baron of Folke- 
fton. 


lfolda, married to Ni- 
cholas Lenham. 
EE, 


er. 
John Lenham. 


Helen the third ee 


ter, married to Ber- 
tram of Cryell. 


a enemas 


me ee 
Joan married to Ri- 


chard Roofkley.. 


Tfabell the fourth 
daughter married to 


Gilbert of Gaunt 
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Sir Robert Mufchamp, baron of Wolovere, in Northumberland, 
in king Hen. I1Id’s tyme. 


— nanan 


Mexico Ss ase Se aes IE ee RA 
Ciceley the eldeft daughter, Marie the fecond daughter, Ifabel] the third daughter 
married to Ordonell of married to the earle of Stra- married to William of Hun- 
Jorde. therne in Scotland. tercombe. 
re — Se Cocceret apart ote ae Sarr ane =v 
Zfabell daughter aud heir, mar- Mary Mirabell Sir Walter of Huntercombe. 
ried to Sir Adam Wighton, daughters and co-heires. 
in her right baron of Wol- 
vere. 
Sir William Cantelupe, baron of Bergavenny, in Wales, 
in king Edw. Ift’s tyme. 
7 Jo acetate rd onium A$$ SSS es ee ee Se eae 
Sir George Cantelupe, baron Joane the elder fifter and co- Milicent the younger fifter 
of Abergavenny, dyed with- heir, married to fir John married to Eudo lord 
out iffue. Haftings, in her right baron Louch, lord of Harring- 
of Abergavenny. worth. 
——— “vn Fy a et 
Sir John Haftings, baron of ‘Williaa lord Louch of Har- 
Abergavenny. ringworth. 
a —_—— 
ee lord Louch of Har- 
ringworth, 
Sir John Trefgox, baron of Ewias Harold, 
in king Edw. Ift’s tyme. 
ARGO TRS ATTEN, paren EME ETT CTS 
Claricia the elder daughter, married to Sibell the younger daughter, married 
to Roger de la Ware, baron in her to William Grauntfon, knight. 
right. ae a eS 
Sir Otho Grandfon, nnent. 
et SH os Le 
is Thomas Grandfon, ene; 
Sir Walter Livett, baron of Warden, in Northamptonfhire, 
in king Edw. Ift’s tyme. 
F mania Seniesa : —H* woe a 
Alice the elder daughter, married to Chriftiane the younger daughter, mar- 
William Latimer the younger, baron » ried to John Latimer. 
of Warden in her right, in his fa- = A ~ 
ther’s life-time. Thomas Latimer. 
ae 


Warine Latimer. 


Sir 


in the Female Line. 


aa) 
Sir Robert Creke, baron of Creke, in Norfolk, 
in king Edw. Ift’s tyme. + 
am Saige ea Titan! — et emcee naeenasconare my 
Bartholomew Denis dyed Agnes without Cicely without Margaret married Ifabcll married 
Creke, baron | without iffue. iffue. iffue. to John Thorp. to Vallomes. 
of Creke, dyed ry pe = 
out iflue. Robert Thorp. Rob. Va!lomes: 
ceoamemrmomenere: % Ns rience 
Sir John Thorp, Rofe married to 
baron of Creke Edmund. Pa- 
in right of his  ‘kenham.° 
grandmother, 
Sir Richard Lucie, baron of Egremont, in Cumberland, 
in king Edw. Iit’s tyme. 
———————————— nr = — 
Mabell married to Lambert Moulton. Alice, the younger daughter, married to Lucie. 
Thomas Moulton, baron of Egre- Sir Thomas Lucies knight. 
montin the right of his mother, : 
Sir Phillip Marmion, baron of Tamworth, 
in-king Edw. Ift’s tyme. 
a ees OY eS nem een 
Joane the eldeft daugh- Mauzare the fecond Maud the third daugh- Joane the younger 
ter married to Wil- daughter married to ter married to Raph daughter wife to 
liam Mortimer, dyed Raph Cromwell. Botiller. Thomas Ludlowe. 
without iffue. ees oe" = BeASe =, 
Joane daughter and heire Raph Botiller, Thomas Ludiowe. 
to Mauzare, married Petar IEE Ree 
Alexander Frevill, ia Margaret wife to John 
his wife’s right baron Dymock, 
‘Tamworth. 


Sir John Bellewe, knight, -baron of Carlton, in York, 
temp. Edw. Primi. 


wa ed Se eS 


Gs : a see res, 
Sibell the eldeft daughter wife to fir Joane the younger daughter married to 
Miles Stapleton. fir Aucher Fitz-Henrie, knight. 
eee te 
———— ~ ener ——y 
Sir Nicholas Stapleton, baron of Carleton. Henrie Fitz-Aucher. 
: ae - 


Aucher Fitz Henrie. 
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pe 
Sir Raph Mufarte, 
baron of Staveley. 

A. 


= = 
Sir John Mufarte, 
baron of Staveley, - 
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Sir Raph Mufuarte, baron of Staveley,.in Derbiefhire, 
temp. Edw. Primi. 


Sir Nicholas» Mu- 
farte, baron . of 
Stavely after his 
nephew, dyed 
without iffue. 


Avice the eldeft fif-- 
ter married to Au- 
cher Fretchvile. 


Raph Fretchvile, ba- 


ron of Staveley, in: 
his mother’s right. 


Margaret the fe- 
cond fifter.. 


Ifabell the third 


fifter, 
co sherri * 
Joane wife of 


John Shelafton.. 


Sir Robert of Tatterfhall, baron of Buckenham, in Norfolk, 
in king Edw. IId’s tyme. 


rman 
Sir Robert Tatterfhall, 


baron of Bucken- 


ham. 
2 SSE 


gp 
Sir Robert Tatterfhall, 

baron. of Bucken- 
died. without 


ham, 


iffue. . 


Emme the eldeft ‘fitter 
married to fir Ofbert 
Cailie, knight. 

a CSCS > 

Sis Thomas Cailie, ba-- 
ron of. Buckenham,: 
in the right of his 
mother. 


oa=a—_"-——+ 


eae 
Marie wife of fir Ro--. 
ger Clifton... 


a en 


Joane the fecond fif- 
ter wifé of Robert 
Drybie. 


A 


Alice wife of William 


Barnack. 


Acai sis : 
Sir John Barnack,.. 


— a 
Habel] the third fifter 
married to fir John 
Orreby, knight. 
eee ——— 
oe Phillip Orreby. 


(tren Ae 


Be John Orrebie. ; 


Sir William Odingfells, knight, . baron of Mackftock, in Warwickthire,. 


LL. 
Ida the eldeft daughter 
married to fir John 


Clinton, knight. 
= wed 


Ne ES 
Se John Clinton, ba- 
ron of Mackftock, in - 


the right of his: mo- 
ther. 


——— 


Margaret fecond daughter 
wife of John lord Gray 
of Rotherfield, 


ot. 


therfield. 


pat yO eg, 
ison lord Gray of Ro- 


in the tyme of king Edw. II. 
eee, 


Ela third daughter 
wife of Berming-. 
ham. 


—_ 


Alice the fourth daugh- 
ter married to Tho- - 
mas Caunton... 


ae Sy: _ 
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Sir John Beke, knight, baron of Erefbie, in Lincolnfhire. 
in king Edw. Ild’s tyme. 


nemntimencteaeena? iy pennasernietemend peepee ees 


gin Seca 
Alice the eldeft daughter married to fir Margaret the younger daughter mar- 
Robert Willoughbie. ried to. Richard Harecourte. 
Siefakea Willoughbie, Baran of Erfbie, John Harecourt. 
in his mother’s right. A atirellieiie Dinseaiigettatiinn, 


William Harecourte. 


Sir Theobald Verdon, knight, ‘baron of Webley, in Herefordfhire, 
in king Edw. IDs tyme. 
Joane the eldeft daughter Elizabeth wife of Margerie married to Wil- Ifabell wife of Hen- 


married to Thomas Furni- fir Bartholomew liam Blount, after to ry lord Ferrers of 
vall the younger, baron of Burgherth. Mark Hufee, and a Grobie, 
Webly in the right of his to fir John Crophill. o_o -— 
wife, Sir William Ferrers 
Poe ESE aE, en Sarina of Grobie. 
Thomas Furnivall dyed 14 A sy 
Eliz. vide Ing. N° 26. Henry lord Ferrers 


Sy — of Grobie. 

Joane daughter and heire 

married to fir Thomas Ne- 

vill lord Furnivall; ille obiit 

8 H. IV. N° 62. xe 
cooocooOoOoOoOo 7 & 
Maude daughter and heire, 

the firft wife of John Tal- 

bott the firft Earl of Shrewf- 

burie of that name, lord Tal- 

bott, Verdon, Furnivall, &c. 


Here it may be obferved, that in the Partition of the lands belonging to their fowr daughters and 
co-heires, the caftle of Webley with the members thereunto appertaining (which was the 
barony whereof fir Theobald Verdon their father was denominated baron) was allotted to 
Margerie the younger daughter and to Mark Hufee her hufband, inter Fines de termino Pafche, 
A° 11 H. 1V. Rot. 2. Heref. e Scacario ex parte Ofborne, which proved plainly that the 
eldeft fifter and her iflue may carry away the dignitie though not the land. 


Sir Roger Somerey, knight, baron of Dudley, 
in king Edw. [id’s tyme. 


any 


tps checrereneme 


es pee 


———$—— 

Sir John Somerey, knight, Margaret the elder fifter Joane the younger fifter, wife of 

baron of Dudley, with- married to fir John Sut- fir Thomas Bottitort lord of 
out iffue. ton. Weligh. 

Co = he = (a ee 

_ Sir John Sutton, baron of ae John Bottitort lord of Weligh. 


Dudley, in the right of his 
mother, 
Qq 2. Sir 
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Sir Hugh Mortimer, knight, baron of Richard’s Caftle, 
in king Edw. IId’s tyme. 
RS a ne a as amore’ a ee 
oane the elder daughter married to fir Margaret the fecond daughter, wife of 
Richard Tabott, baron of Richard’s Jeffery Cornewall. 
Caftle in the right of his wife.. ai ——__-- 
‘Sir Richard Cornewall of Burford, knt. 
Sir Hugh St. John, knight, baron of Bafinge. 
aad ca SS 
Sir John St, John, knight, Margarett the elder fifter, wife of Tfabell the youngeft fifter mar- 
baron of Bafinge, dyed fir John St. Philbert, baron of ried to Luke Poynings, knight, 
without iffue. Bafinge in her right, without baron of Bafinge in his wife’s 


iffue. right. 
cee ee 


(a = 
Sir Thomas Poynings, baron St. 
John of Bafinge. 

SS 


Pe ry 
Sir Hugh Poynings, knight. 


Sir Adam, baron of Swinburne, in Northumberland, 
in king Edw. IIId’s tyme. 
owes aaaeiaeneeisstonememnene? Ni 


am ————— MEL PN AROS <TR PS 
Sir Adam Swinborn, Barnabe the eldeft fifter Chriftiane married to Elizabeth the third fif- 
baron, dyed without wife of fir John Stri- W oodrington. ter married to Heron. 
iffue, vellin, in her right - A oo ———s*- 
baron, Gerard Woodrington. William Heron. 


Sir Gilbert of Gaunt, knight, baron of Folkingham, in Lincolnthire, 
in king Edw. IIId’s tyme. 
A 


ve SUMNER St Sicaseen a SATION aT eee aes SERS RCE a 
Sir Gilbert of Gaunt, Margarett the eldeft Nichole the fecond fif- Joane the third filter. 
baron of Folking- fitter married to fir ter, wife of fir Peter 
ham, dyed without Richard Kerdefton. Maudley of Mulgrave. 
iffue, r a ——+ a — 
Sir Roger Kerdefton, ba- Sir Peter Maudley. 
ron of Folkingham in et 
his mother’s right. Sir Peter Maudley.. 


Sir 
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Sir Brian Fitz-Alleyn, knight, baron of Bedall, in Richmondhhire, 
in king Edw. IIId’s tyme, 


ee 


eee 
Agnes the eldeft daughter married to 


Nn es eee ee mee 


on 
Katherine the younger daughter married 
fir Gilbert Stapleton, knight. to John lord Grey of Rotherfield. 
RELY, —~——-_,, fey heh ae pee i 
Sir Miles Stapleton, baron of Bedall Joane married to John Lord Deincourte. 
in his mother’s right, 
Sir Edward Charleton, knight, baron of Powis, in Wales. 
in king Edw. IIId’s tyme. 
—_—_ —— — , 
Joane the elder daughter, wife of fir Joane the younger daughter married to 
Jobn Gray. Jobn lord Tiptoft. 
OT => a meee ae 
Sir Henrie Gray, baron of Powis in’ John earle of Worcefter. 
the right of his mother, 


Sir Marmaduke, baron of Tweng of Kilton Caftle, in Yorkhhire, 
in king Richard IId’s tyme. 
= Rae 
Sir Thomas, baron of 
Tweng of Kilton 


Caftle, dyed without 


Lucie the eldeit fifter, 


Margaret the fecond 
wife to fir Robert 


a ee 
Katheren the third fif- 
fitter married to fir 


ter married to fir Raph 
Lumley. Robert Hilton, knr. . Dawbeney, knight. 
iflue. er eee SF _—— —— cto ene a PE 
Sir Marmaduke Lum- Maude wife of fir John Elizabeth wife of fir 
ley, Baient. Hotham. Wm. Boutreaux, knt. 
ae Le RE ems SEA EE. om emcee 
Raph Lumley of Cite: Sir John Hotham, 
Caftle, baron in right 
of his grand-mother, 
after the death of 
Thomas Tweng of 
Kilton Caftle. 
Sir James Audeley, baron of Audeley and Heligh, in Staffordthire, 
in king Richard Ild’s tyme 
r Nicolas Awdeley, Joane the eldeft fitter Margaret the fecond The third fifter mar- 
knt. baron of Awde- married to fir Thomas fitter, wife of fir ried to fir Fulk 
ley and of Heligh, Tochett, knight. Roger Hillarie. Fitz-warren, 
dyed without ‘ie AS ——__A>A—— — ——~*~ =h 
Sir John Tochett fon and Fulk Picz-warren. 
heire. pa oe = 
sere Be ee Fulk Fiiz-warryn. 
Sir John Tochete, baron ae 


Audeley andof Heleizh 


in his grand-mother’s 
right. 
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Sir Almarick of St. Amand, knight, baron of Wedhay, in Berkfhire, 
in king Edw. IVth’s tyme. 


i aeeteeeeeehememnmnenm LO i er te ee era 
Ida the eldeft daughter married to fir .Elenor the younger daugiiter married 
Thomas Weft, knight, in his wife’s to fir Gerrard Braybrook, knight. 
right baron St. Amnad of Widhay, Ape BUS RL SETH IS 1 RBA: a 
dyed without iffue. Gerrard Braybrook, efq. 
cere" ee er er 
“Elizabeth the eldeft daughter married Mawzde the fecond Elinor the third 
to Sir William Beauchamp, baron ‘daughter, wife daughter, 
of St. Amand and Wydhay in his of John Babing- 
 wife’s right. ton. 
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XXXII. De/cription of the Carn Braich y Dinas, oz 
the Summit of Pen-maen-mawr, iz Caernarvonfhire, . 
By Governor Pownall. 


Read at the Society of Antiquaries, Nov. 14,:177f - 


'N addition to the account ‘which Mr. Camden has given of 
- Pen-maen-mawr, Dr. Gibfon: has inferted in his edition of the 
Britannia, the following particulars (2): ‘ On the top of Pen-maen- 
**mawr ftands a lofty and impregnable hill; and here we find - 
‘the ruinous walls of an exceeding ftrong fortification,’ encom- - 
‘¢ paffled with a treble wall; and within each wall the: foundation of © 
s* at leaft a hundred towers, all round, and of equal bignefs, and | 
se about fix yards diameter. It /hould feem, fays the account, » 
s¢ that there are lodgings within thefe walls for 20,000 men.” 
Dr. Gibfon fays indeed, ‘He had taken no defcription of this’ 
s himfelf; but gives the account as he receives it froma MS. - 
s“ written in king Charles the Ift’s time, by fir John Wyn of 7 
«« Gwydir.” 
This account is copied into all the defcriptions of Great Bri- - 
tain, and is going down to pofterity under every: form of au- 
thenticity. | 
Previous to-a tour which I madetinto the Weft [2], I took a : 
minute of this. account; intending, as I pafied through Caernar-. - 


[a] P. 804, 805, 2d edit. - [6] In the year 1760. » 
VOR S.!, 
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von, to view this place. Accordingly, as I ftopped to bait 
my horfes at the little inn at the foot of Pen-maen-mawr, I 
took that opportunity of going to the top of the mountain, in 
fearch of this fingular and curious fortrefs,‘as it called and deferibed. 
A guide was neceflary to conduct me. up the pathlefs mountain. 
The poor man who attends the carriages over the cliff-road ferved 
me inthis-capacity. The firft part of our walk was through fome 
cultured land, inclofed with ftone-walls, at what one may call 
the foot of the mountain; but fo fteep was the way, that I, 
not in fo good wind as my half-ftarved guide, was blown-once or 
twice in this part of the afcent. After we had pafled this, our 
paflage became a mixture of walking and climbing, as fome degree 
of practicability did here and there offer accefs amid the rocks and 
multitude of ftones. After we had gotten to the height of the preci- 
pice, very properly called Pen-maen-mawr, or the Great Stone Head, 
or Head of: the Great Rock, we found ourfelves at this firft ftage, 
in a fort of valley which appeared to be a wildernefs of ftones. 
We then afcended a fecond hill, and then, over a multitude of 
ftones [c]: like ruins,:.a third, .at the fummit of which the moun- 
tain comes, :as it were, to apoint. The drawing which I made, 
and of which an etching is here annexed {d}, will give a better 
idea of it than -words can; and I think I may venture to fay, ‘a 
pretty juft idea of the out enfemble. . 

Tue white line which winds along the cliff of the precipice, 
defcribes the parapet-wall built along that cliff, to give fecurity to 
the road, which runs fkirting over it, on a very narrow ledge 
cleared for the purpofe. ‘This pafs would be really terrible were 
there not this parapet; and even yet,.to thofe whofe imaginations 
can make frights to mock themfelve:, the amazing lofty abrupt 
‘precipice of rocks towering over head, with the fragments and 
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[c] Herel fuppofe the outer wall to be. Pad bie kl We 
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ruins that have for ages been falling down from it, and feem ready 
to roll over one, do prefent a fcene of horror, 

THE mountain on the top of Pen-maen-mawr is called Bré-y- 
Dinas, which may be tranflated the Hill of the City; or Braich 
y Dinas, the Arm of the City. The fummit of the third moun- 
tain my old guide called Pen-y-Dinas, or Head of the City. 
Qn this fummit is the curious place I fought to view. I paced its 
diameters as well as I could over the heaps of ruins. I examined 
the inclofing walls where they yet remain perfect. 'Thofe clouds, 
as they appear to be when one is at the bottom, almoft conftantly 
paffing acrofs thefe mountains, one finds, when one gets to the 
top, to be heavy, driving fhowers of rain. The firft that pafled 
while I was there, wetted me to the fkin inftantly ; feveral others 
that followed kept me fo. From the difagreeable circumftance 
of fitting thus in the wet, and drawing upon paper fo wet that 
it would {carce bear the point of the pencil, I will not be pofi- 
tive to that precife accuracy of this part of the draught, which, 
in other cafes, I can always vouch ; but it will affift the defcrip- 
tion that I here give in words. To this purpofe I have drawn it 
in a more perfect ftate than it really is in. 

Tue {pace inclofed is of an oval form, about 30 or 40 yards 
long, and not quite 20 wide. I {peak this, guefling at the fetion 
from the manner in which I could pace it. 

Tue inclofure confifts of two concentral walls, clearly to be 
marked and traced. There feemed to be the veftiges of a third 
wall, at the foot of this fummit; but fcarce to be difcerned from 
the ruins that had fallen and borne it down. This I did not 
trace. 

Tue walls were 7 or. 8 feet thick, and about 5 feet high. 
The diftance from the innermoft to the next is about 20 feet. 
The diftance to the trace, where the ruins of the third may 
be fuppofed to be, may be twice as many yards. The walls are 
conftruéted with loofe unhewn ftones, piled without any 

Vor. III. Rr cement 
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cement or mortar, like what the country people call a dry walk, 
The ruinous ftate in which they are, and the heaps of ruins 
with which they have loaded the ground where they have tum-. 
bled down, render it impoffible to fay what may have been in 
the environs of them; but I faw neither towers, nor_ruins of 
towers, nor even veftiges of fuch ruins{[e]. » 

TueE {pace inclofed contains a barrow of that kind rabies Dr. 
Stukeley calls a long barrow, and aicribes to the fepulture of 
an arch-druid. ‘This ftructure is formed intirely of {mall loofe 
ftones, bears north and fouth, and almoft fills the whole {pace 
of the interior inclofure. On the eaft fide, in a line with the 
middle of the carn, there is a clear perpetual {pring rifing from. 
a well. , 

Tuts inclofure was open at the north point, as for the entrance. 
The way up to this entrance muft have been by a winding 
courfe, along the weft fide of the mountain, from fouth to north, 
until it arrived at the extreme north fummit, and it then turned 
to the fouth, fo as to enter at this north entrance. | 

I piscovERED among the ruins on the weftern fide of ahis 
mountain, near the outermoft wall, a rock bafon on the right 
hand of the path, as it approaches to the building. This feemed 
to be fupplied with a conftant living-ftream, which flowed. over 
its edges. Its end only appeared, the reft. was covered with the 
ruins which had tumbled over it; and the ruins lay in fuch. | 
broken maffes about the place where it ftood, that could not get. 
nearer than within 20 or 30 yards of it: fo that I can {peak 
only by guefs either of its form or dimenfions; yet as I took a 
view of it in two three different pofitions, I will engeay ond to 
give an idea of it as it appeared to me. 


fe] Singe I wrote the above, both Mr. Banks and Mr. Pennant affure me, 
there are circular inclofures within the body or folid of this third wall, which are 
fo far forth a great weakening to it, if it was ever meant for deBhees 


Tt 
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It has the form ofa fhallow, {quare trough, having its cavity 
about 6 inches (or it may be a foot) deep, and about 3 feet 
wide, It feems to have been {plit into the form under which 
it now lies ; but to have received no further operition,, nor to 
have been touched with any tool. 

Tus far as to faéts: I will next venture to give my apinidti 

AnD, firft, asto what itis not. From the nature and extent of 
the ground inclofed ; from the nature of the walls inclofing it; 
from what one fees a@tually exifting within this inclofure ; it is 
evident, beyond the poflibility of doubt, that this never was 
intended for, or could be ufed as, a fortification, much lefs as a 
fortrefs. The inward inclofure contains a carn, as above deferibed: 
and there is, in the fpace inclofed, but juft room for this carn, . 
with the wall on the fide of it. In the fpace between the two 
innermoft walls, there is not room for any lodgement. What 
kind of {tru€tures may have been between thefetwoapparent walls 
and the fuppofed third wall, is not now eafily to be difcovered. 
The firft ftands on the pitch of the fummit, and the latter at the 
foot of a fteep, floping defcent. As the diftance from the two 
interior concentral walls to this fuppofed one cannot be 40 yards, | 
neither the nature of the fcite nor the fpace is calculated for fuch 
habitations and Jodgements as thofe who imagine this to have 
been a fortification muft fuppofe ; but, in the next place, if any 
habitations had been there ereéted, thefe walls could never have | 
been either a cover or defence tothem: add to this, that the walls ° 
themfelves are not of thekind which could form a cover, and give 
at the fame time the advantage of fighting from behind them. 
This place, therefore, never was a fortified habitation {f}. It 
appears to have been one of the druids confecrated high places 
of worfhip. Thefe tae were always inclofed and Pcie off” 


from * 


[f] The walls are too thick, and the works too large, to have been erected by a 


few fhepherd inhabitants, as fome people imagine them to have been, Ro as 
spe a ftrong 
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from common ufe and profanation. ‘The line of feparation was 
either.a fimpleditch, like that at Stone-henge, or aditchandmound 
of earth floping inwards, like that at Abury, or a line of erect 
ftones, forming a kind of wall like that at Carnbré, in Cornwall, 
or a wall like that at this place. This line, in none of the above 
inftances, was formed for defence; but merelytomark the bounds. ' 
As in the druid high-place at Carnbré, one fees, within the 
facred bounds [g], carns, cromlechs, and multitudes of csrcular 
holy compartments; fo here I mutt fuppofe the hundreds of circular 
foundations fpoken of were the remains. of like holy confecrated: 
recefles, dedicated to the fervice of religious ceremonies and: 
worfhip. The fituation of this holy temple on the high place, 
the nature of the inclofures, the interior and more facred inclo~ 
fures, the parts contained in them, the carn, the facred well and. 
bafons, all mark it to be precifely one of thefe druid temples :. 
and were I to name this mountain from what it has really been,, 
inftead of its being named from what ignorance has fuppofed it te. 
be, I would, inftead of Bre-y-Dinas, call it Carn-Bre, as the hilk 
in Cornwall, having a fimilar temple, is called. 

Tue obfervations of the honourable Daines Barrington [4], of his 
brother the bifhop of Landaff {1}, of Mr. Holland of Conway, and of 
Mr. Banks, made on the fpot, all confirm my opinion of whatthis: 
place isnot. As Mr. Pennant, who has gone twice overit, intends to. 


a,ftrong hold to fecure their cattle from the foraging parties of an: enemy. pafting- 
through the country : on the other hand, thefe works are not of fuch ftrength as. 
to refift an attack, even in the rudeft times of barbarity, However, nothing but an: 
attention to fome one of the great duties. of fociety, could have induced fo large a. 
number of people, as muft have been employed in getting together and piling up: 
fuch a quantity of ftones as are ftill remaining thus piled up. If the building pro- 
duced is not fufficient for defence, Religion immediately recurs to the mind ufed to 
fee the immenfe ftru€tures which fhe has reared in almot every part of the 
world. Mr. Banks. 

g] See Dr. Borlafe’s defcription and very elegant views of it. _ 

fA] Vol.J. a1. [7] Now (1786) bifhop of Salifbury. 

have’ 
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havean actual furvey made ofit, as well as of fome other places of 
a like nature, in thefe parts, the public may expect a more parti- 

cular account than the above affords, . Lown, from the opinion. 
which I have formed of thefe places, and from the experience: 
which the public has had of this gentleman’s knowledge and ac- 

curacy, I expect fome more curious difcoveries, as to the ftate 

and nature of thefe old patriarchal temples, than have ever yet been 

Made. The abfurd pre-judgements, that they were the remains 
of fortrefles, have hitherto precluded any circumftantial examin- 
ation of what they really are [4]. 


Extradt of a letter to Governor Pownall. 


SIR, 

I have perufed with pleafure your obfervations on Pen-maen- 
mawr; and have taken the liberty, according to your requeft, 
to rectify the fpelling and tranflation of four words in your 
MS. viz.. 

Braich y Dhinas, {pell, Braich y Ddinas, i.e. an arm of a city. 

Gwydwr, i.e. glafer, read Gwedir, a bloody ground, or field of 
battle. As. the etymologies of words in #h, as well as in 
ether languages, the Hebrew not excepted, are generally vague 
and uncertain, I think, little or no ftrefs ought to be laid upon. 
them, unlefs their ufe and application are well known.. 

Pen-muen-mawr, i. e. the top or faummit of a very large 
_ ftone; without the word mawr,. maen without an epithet, fig— 
nifies a large ftone, therefore I have rendered it fuperlatively.. 

Bré y Déinas read Bré y Ddinas, i. e. a city upon the hill, 

Pen y Dinas, rather Pen y Ddinas, i.e, the entrance into 
the city. 

N.B. Though Pen is the common Welfh word for a head, 
yet ic has many ‘other metaphorical fignifications: as, when 
applied to. hills and mountains, it always fignifies their fummiit. 


[4] See Ps 35° Ie 
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It alfo fignifies any high lands in general, as Pen- lan, Pendryfcol,. 
and Pentywy/og ‘when expreffive df a prince or chieftain, — 

~ Bré, in my humble opinion, is only an abbreviation of Bryn, 
a hill, But at prefent Bré is no where. vufed i in Wales, except. 
in proper names of places, as Carnbre in “Cornwall, Penbré i in, 
Cardigan hire. 

Though I have neither time nor inclination to offer you my. 

thoughts. at large upon your very ingenious obfervations upon. 
Pen-maen-mawr ; yet you will excufe me if I take the liberty. 
‘to fuggeft a few things which occurred to me in reading your MS. 
_ It does not appear to me, in the courte of my little reading, 
that the ancient Druids ever worfhiped in walled or covered 
temples, as ae feem to infer, “ from the nature of the walls 
<¢ inclofing it,’ “Their places of worfhip were generally, if 
not always, in woods and groves, furrounded only with ftones 
erected ina circular or.an oval form, as Storiehenge, &c. with 
a crom- -léch, i.e. a bowmg flone in the middle, before. which 
the religious devotees bowed; themf{elves, or worthiped. 

You do allow, at leatt by noalesticn. ‘from the fragments’ 
‘‘ and ruins that have. for ages , been falling down from Pza- 
“ maen-mawr,” that the extent. and: furface of the. ground: is 
giesthyiterca. ates oniiucets eis. oh. tee 

You admit alfo,. that. « the cee etoger is of,ancloval 
‘¢ form, about 39 or 40. yards long, and ot, quite 15 wide.” 
An area, I think, fufficient to receive a large body of men in’ 
cafe of a.retreat, which was the general ufe of Welch fortrefies, 
and feldom, if. ever, intended for places of habitation, | 

Another circumftance which tends. to prove this mountain to 
be a fortrefs, and not a place of religious refort, is ¢¢ the diftance 
‘¢ from, the .innermott (wall) ‘to the «next is about 20 feet, 
‘and the diftance where the ruins of the third may’ be: 
“« fuppofed, may be twice as..many yards.” .Thefe feve- 
ral diftances are, I apprehend, {ufficient to. contain many 


Ra - thoufand 
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thoufand men for the defence of the place, befides the condfiera- 
tion of the /rrong natural fituation of Pen-maen-mawr. 

oThe thicknes of the iconcentral walls, ‘which lyou. fay 
is feven or eight. feet, 1 EN in, my, real opinion, 9a, ftrong \argu- 
ment, that thefe thick walls were never intended for a place of 
worthip, but fora fortrefs. A thicknefs this, quite “unheceffary 
in the walls of any temple antient or moderiij and fuehas\ cans 
not be eafily proved in any hiftory. 

Pen y Criéig, near Brecon, is of the fame oval figure with this, 
but larger; and is allowed by all to be a Britifh camp, « Bic: 
“ rounded by three very deep and broad intrenchments, and 
<¢ appears to be one of the moft and beft paleiad remains of 
«+ that kind throughout) the whole principality,” \) See the lettér 
of my learned aud ingenious friend Mr. Fr BADER if}, the Archacolo- 

Thefe Soper yee a: jut mention, , Bobs sense an. jnteitt, en 
much to invalidate your arguments, . as; to induce.you to re-con- 
fider, your conclufions, | and, , whenever you: go to. Brecon, to ex- 
amine with your: critigal,,and, faperior: fkill,; the,fite,; extent, 
figure, and other circumftances refpecting this antient Britith 
muniment, in, order to fee how. far 747s and Pen-maen-mawr 
correfpond or differ. Upon the whole, if:my, conclufions are 
juft, then the account given of Pen-maen-mawr in Gibfon’s 
Camden is ftill highly probable. . Your: indulgence to thefe 
hints thrown together in \ hatte will givatly oblige, 


oe ae 
Cowley-freet, Wellminfter, » thes moft heaters 
gth March, 1772. and very humble Servant, 


SRE THO. JONES. 


Fv Dose 
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XXXIV. 4 letter from Mr. Pegge to Dr. Percy, on 
the Minftrels among the ancient Saxons, occafioned 
by fome Observations on the OKs prinied in the 
Second Volume. 


Whittington, June, 1773. 


Dear Sir, } | 

PERCEIVE, that in the fecond volume of the ‘Wrohdesligie 

are printed my. obfervations on your account of the minftrels 
among the Saxons, the Council not being aware that they had been 
replied to in the fecond edition cf your eflay. But candour anda 
love of truth oblige me to acknowledge, that you have removed 
smy doubts in avery fatisfa€tory manner, by that larger and more 
full difcuffion of the fubje&, which he have been pleafed to give 
us in your laft edition. 

I fincerely with you all imaginable es in ‘your literary 

labours for the public fervice; 


and am, Sir, . 
your truly affectionate, 
and moft obedient fervant, 


SAMUEL PEGGE., 
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XXXV. Remarks on the Abbey Church of Bury St. Edmond’s 
in Suffolk. By Edward King, Esquire; in a Letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Norris, Secretary. 


Read at the Society of ANTIQUARIES, February 3, 1774. 


John-street, Bedford-row, February 2, 1774. 

SIR, 

AVING had an opportunity, the summer before last, of ex- 

_amining with accuracy the foundations of the Abbey Church 
at St. Edmond’s Bury in Suffolk; and having found them to differ 
somewhat from the plan drawn by Mr. Essex for. the late Sir 
James Burroughs, and published at the end of Dr. Batteley’s Anti- 
quities of Bury, though that plan is indeed in most respects exact, 
and very curious: I take the liberty to lay before the Society a 
drawing*, to shew the difference; and in order to render Sir James 
Burroughs’s plan the more complete and useful. And I the rather 
venture to do this, because no subsequent account, that I know of, 
has as yet been given of these Ruins; and because the addition I 
have made does, moreover, render the plan perfectly consistent 
with the description given by William of Worcester, which other- 
wise cannot be understood; and serves to explaia an apparent 
inconsistency in what he says, and to shew that his whole account 
is exact. 

The words in the Notulae of William of Worcester, De area & 
aedifictis St. Edmundi, which appear inexplicable by Sir James 
Burroughs’ plan, are contained in these two passages. First, he 
says, Longitudo Chori a pede oriental: Campanilis usyue ad Capellam 
Beatae Mariae continet 70 gressus meos. Whence it should seem, 


* See Pl. XV. 
Vow. Lil, Rra that 


% 
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that the ehapel of the Virgin Mary was at the east end of the 
Choir, as it is indeed represented to be in. Sir James’s plan; but 
then, almost the very next words which he adds, are, Longitudo 
Capellae Beatae Mariae ex parte boreali Chori ubi Thomas Beauford 
jacet sepultus, continet 40 gressus; Latitudo ejus continet 21 gressus. 
And from hence it should rather seem, that the chapel of the Virgin: 
Mary was on the north side of the choir, instead of being at the east 
end; and that it was also a very large one: whereas no such build- 
ing appears in the before-mentioned plan [a]. 

THIs apparent inconsistency, however, may easily be accounted 
for, and the whole difficulty does at once vanish, on a careful 
inspection of the foundations of the Ruins, which were laid quite 
open to the view the summer before last. For it is now most 
clearly seen, that there was indeed a large chapel on the north 
side of the choir, as well as another small one at the east end [b] ; 
and therefore we may fairly conclude (though it is an extraordi- 
nary circumstance) that there were in this church ¢wo chapels 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary; viz. this large one, where 


[a] Mr. Essex, on reading this paper, suggested, that the Lady chapel at Ely, 
built by Bp. Montacute in the reign of Edward II. is likewise on the north side of the 
choir [1]. And he suspects that the chapel, which is called St. Mary Magdalen’s, 
at Lincoln, and which is also on the north side of the choir, was in reality, in 
like manner, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, rather than to Mary Magdalen, as 
there is no chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary (the great object of worship in 
those days), at the east end of that Cathedral; and as the original Lady Chapel 
first built there was only im one of the aisles of the choir. It is true, a church 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen occupied heretofore the scite of the chapel now 
called after her name at Lincoln; but Mr. Essex suspects, ‘for the above reasons, that 
this building which succeeded it was in reality dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
doubts whether its present appellation is not a misnomer, arising merely from the 
tradition concerning the old church. 

[5] Not now to be traced. 


{t] So was it at Glastonbury (Leland It. III. 86.) and at Oseney (Ib. II. 20.) at Christ Church, 
Oxford, now the Latin Chapel (Willis, Cathed. IV. 409.) at Peterborough, pulled down 1651 (Ib. IT. 
477.) at the Friary, Thetford (Blomefield I; 449); 


Thomas 
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Thomas Beaufort was buried, and where (that which was, with 
good reafon, fuppofed to be) his body was actually found; and 
another {mall one, behind the high altar, as reprefented in fir 
James Burroughs’s plan. And this renders the whole account of 
William of Worcefter clear and confiftent. For the large chapel, on 
the north fide, which extends from the crofs ifle to the fourth pillar 
from the eaft end of the choir, is juft about the length he defcribes = 
and from thence to the eaft end of the choir, where the {mall chapel is, 
makes up very nearly alfo the whole length which he affigns to 
the choir, from the campanile, or tower, to a chapel of the Virgin 
Mary. And in the great chapel has been found the body, which 
he fays, was interred there; of the curious prefervation of which 
(it having the features of the face, and the mufcles and tendons of 
the hands, ftill remaining undecayed), an account was given by 
Dr. Collignon, profeffor of anatomy at Cambridge; who alfo - 
informs us, that the layers of cere-cloth, which covered the face, 
retained the exact impreffion of the eyes and nofe *. 

THE additions to the plan are marked with dotted lines ; and the 
walls there reprefented, which were buried under ground in the time 
of fir James Burroughs, are now fufficiently expofed to view: and 
it even appears, that there was alfo another fmall chapel, terminated 
by a femi-circular bow, at the fide of the great one, as reprefented 
at (c). 

I HAVE only to add, that (d@) in the plan, is the place where the 
body of Thomas Beaufort was dug up; and (¢) is the fpot where 
it is now buried, feven feet deep, at the foot of one of -the great 
pillars, which ftill remains of a vaft height, and may be confidered as 
fupplying the place of a monument, and thereby help to prefervea 
little longer fome memoria! of the interment of this great man ; who 


* See the Philofophical TranfaGtions, vol. LXII. art, 33. 
Vor. iil. Sf was 
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was uncle to king Henry Vth ; commanded the rear-guard of fhe 
army at the famous battle of Agincourt in 1415 ; and afterwards de- | 
‘fended Harfleur, and defeated the earl of Armignac in a pitched 
battle. He was created duke of Exeter in 1416, his title before 
having been only earl of Dorfet. In 1422 he was appointed 
governor of Henry VIth’s perfon; and, in 1426, he died at his 
manor of Greenwich, leaving behind him the character ofa wife and 
faithful ftatefman ; and was carried, with great pomp and ceremony, 
‘to be interred at St. Edmund’s Bury. He is probably reprefented by 
the figure ftanding at the right-hand of the king, in a drawing 
engraved in the fecond volume of the Archaeslogia, p. 195, from 
a curious manuf{cript in the library of Corpus Chrifti College, at 
Cambridge: and I the rather think this to be the cafe (as Mr. Tyfon, 
who defcribes that drawing, at firft fufpected), notwithftanding the 
figure is without the zfignia of the Order of the Garter, becaufe 
there is a very ftriking refemblance (at leaft as it appeared to me) 
between the mafk of cere-cloth, which came off almoft entire 
from the face of the corps, and which I faw in Mr. Callum’s 
poffeffion at Bury, and the features as reprefented in this drawing ; | 
they being in both remarkably large. 

I wave fent with the plan two drawings *; the one of the 
Ruins of the weft front of the abbey in their prefent ftate, 
having three houfes built within the arches of the three great 

doors ; and the other, of thofe Ruins, as they would appear without 
the additional buildings, 


Jam, ‘fir, 
your moft obedient humble fervant, 
EDWARD KING. 


* See Pl. XVI. 
P.S. 
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P.S. A FEw years ago, the body of Mary, fifter to Henry. 
VIII. and queen of France, who afterwards married Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, was alfo dug up out of the ruins of this 
Abbey. It was found wrapped in lead fafhioned to the body, 
in the fame manner as that of Thomas Beaufort was; but 
it had, moreover, on the breaft, this infcription, Mary Queen 
of France: and being removed to one of the prefent churches 
in Bury, it was depofited by the fide of the altar, under a plain. 
marble tomb, on which is engraved the fame in{cription.. 
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XXXVI. Remarks on the firft Noble, coined 18 Ed- 
ward Ill, 4, D. 13443; wherein a new and more 
rational Interpretation is given of the Legend on 
the Reverfe. By the Rev. Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Society of ANTIQUARIES, 27 May, 1773. 


ING Edward III. may properly be efteemed the father 

of the gold fpecie of England, notwithftanding fome fin- 
gular appearances which precede his time; fince gold has in a 
manner continued to be minted without interruption ever fince 
his reign. 

In the 18th year of this king’s reign, (27 January, 1344,) 
florins of fix fhillings value were coined, with half-florins and 
quarter-florins. The firft were impreffed with two leopards; 
the fecond, with one; and the third, with an helmet, infigned 
or furmounted with a lion [a]. None of thefe pieces, how- 
ever, except the quarter-florin, the property of the late Brian 
Fairfax, efq; [>], have ever been feen by our Antiquaries; but 
of this we have a type ‘both in Mr. Folkes’s {c] and Mr. Snell- 
ing’s plates [d]; and a verbal defcription of it both by Mr. 
Snelling and Mr. Wife [e]. 


[a] Wife’s Num, Bod]. Catal. p. 2.33: 

{b] Snelling’s View of the gold coin of England, p. 2. 

fe} PL I. N° [d] Pl. I. [e] Loc. cit. 
Juryirg, 
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Jury 11, the fame year, an order was iffued for coining no- 
bles, or denaru; half-nobles, obo//, or maille nobles; and quarter- 
nobles or farthings of gold; whereof the integer, or whole 
piece, was to be current at fix fhillings and eight-pence; 
and the others in proportion, And as foon as the order was 
complied with, and the money coined, the former coinage 
was recalled, Auguft 20; which probably is the reafon that 
thofe pieces, the florins and half-florins above-mentioned, are - 
not now to be found. Even this Noble, and its parts, are fo 
extremely fcarce, that there is only one {pecimen extant which 
is of the entire Noble [f/f]. This is engraved by Mr. 
Folkes [g]; and we have a large and accurate defcription of it 
by Mr. Snelling, who had feen and handled it often in the pof- 
feffion of Mr. Hodfol. For it muft be obferved, that the 
noble defcribed by Mr. Evelyn [4], Stephen Martin-Leake, 
efq; [7], and Mr. Wife [2], is a different piece from this of the 
18th year of king Edward: Mr. Snelling’s defcription runs 
thus: 

‘Tus coin exhibits the king ftanding upright in the middle 
‘ of a fhip, in armour, with his fword erect in his right-hand, 
‘and his fhield in his left, on which appear the quartered arms 
‘of France and England; thofe of France being feme of 
‘ fleurs-de-lis ; the legend, EDWAR. D. GRA. REX ANGL. 
‘Z. FRANC. DNS. HYB. The reverfe has a crofs formed 
‘of three lines, two of which are dotted, and terminated 
with a fort of flourifhed ornament and a fleur-de-lis, having 
on its centre a fmall. rofe, or compartment, of four leaves or 
arches, and four angles, whofe points terminate in three 


ow 


a 


“a 


[ f] Sneiling, p. 3. fg] PleIIEN? [2] Numifmata, p. 86. 
[7] Hiftorical Account of Englifh Money, p. 110. et /eg. adduced below. 
fe} P. 233. 
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‘ pellets in the void fpaces made by the crofs; which have alfo, 
«in each of thofe fpaces, a lion with a crown over it, all con- 
‘tained within a compartment of eight arches dotted like the 
‘crofs. Inthe centre is an L, very probably for London, the 
‘place of its mintage. Infcription, IHC TRANSIENS PER 
‘MEDIUM ILLORUM IBAT{/].”’ 

Tuts Noble, imitated, with proper variations, by many of 
our kings, has been by fome efteemed a medal {m]; but it has 
no more of the medal, than the common Roman coins, and 
was intended to be the current money of the kingdom. Our 
medallic feries does not properly begin till the reign of king 
Henry VIII. 

Bur here, as Mr. Leake, in his Account of Englifh Money, 
has brought together fundry particulars relative to this piece, it 
may be worth while to tranfcribe the paffage, and to fubjoin 
fome remarks upon it. 

‘ As thefe nobles bear the arms of France, they have the title 
‘of France, Edward. Dei Gra. Rex Angl. Z Franc. Dns. Ayé. 
‘but upon his great feal the title of France is placed firft, 
‘agreeable to the bearing of the arms; whereas before, his 
‘titles were Rex Angl. Dns. Hyb. et Aquit. the title of Aqui- 
* taine being now immerged in that of France. Upon the fides 
‘ of the fhip, towards the bottom, are two fpikes ftanding out, 
«and above them in a row three lions of England, and four 
« fleurs-de-lis, viz. a fleur-de-lis, and a lion, alternately. Re- 
«verle, a crofs-flory, with a fleur-de-lis at the points, a lion of 
«England under a crown in each quarter, and the letter E 
«within a fmall rofe in the centre; all within a compartment, 
‘called a rofe of eight parts, or leaves, or, as Mr. Evelyn calls 
‘them, eight goderons ; circumfcribed with this legend-in Old 


EZ] ps 3. [m] Mr. Evelyn, p. 85. Mr, Leake, below. Mr. Snelling, p. 2 
“ Englith. 
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* Englifth characters, IHC. AVTEM. TFRANSIENS. PER. 
*‘ MEDIVM. ILLORVM. IBAT, which our Alchymitts pro- 
* foundly expound, that as Jefus pafled invifible, in moft fecret 
‘manner, by the middeft of the Pharifees (John viii. 59.); fo 
‘that gold was made by invifible and fecret art alchymical of 
‘Raymund Lully in the Tower. But others fay, that the text 
*‘ was only an amulet, ufed in that credulous age to efcape dan- 
‘ gers, fuperftitioufly applying the words of the Gofpel, to 
‘make the wearers invulnerable. This laft conjecture feems 
‘ moft probable ; and the occafion of it, no doubt, firft {prung 
‘ from the wonderful prefervation of the king, who, by the in- 
‘ vifible hand of Providence, paft unhurt through the midft of 
‘ his enemies, in that extraordinary fea-fight which this noble 
‘ coin was intended to commemarate [7].’ ; 

Mr. SNELLING, in his defcription, takes no notice of the /pikes 
mentioned by Mr. Leake; neither do they appear to be fpikes 
in Mr. Folkes’s plates, but rather an ornament of fome kind. 

TueEse gentlemen are greatly miftaken who bring in Ray- 
mund Lully and his art alchymical on the occafion [0]. | It is 
doubted whether Raymund was ever in England [p]; and it is 
certain, that he died anno 1315 [q], long before the Noble was 
ever thought of. Edward’s florins, again, had been coined be- 
fore thefe Nobles ; and in all probability the text offcripture was 
not ufed upon them, for they bore, the whole florin two leo- 
pards, and the half-florin one; fo that there was no proper ob- 
jet, no fhip moving upon the waves, for the text to allude to. 
Mr. Wife, indeed, feems to think there was the fame epigraph 
on the florin [r]; but that does not appear at all probable to me, 
on account of the abfence of the king and the fhip, the only 

{av} P. a1. [o] Camden, Remains, p. 187. 

[p| Cave, Hift, Lit. Appendix, p. 4. [¢] Ibid. ieee 233 

ground 
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eround for the application of the text. Befides, - this gold with 
its alloy was no invention of Raymund’s ; for the I lorentines 
of ltaly, whom the king particularly. followed in ftriking his 
gold coins, fome of whomalfo are fuppofed to have aflifted hin 
in his mint, and from whom the pieces firlt took the name of 
Florins [5], had devifed the ftandard before, viz. anno 1252 [7], 
when Raymund was but a wild and giddy youth of fixteen: I 
think it cannot be doubted but the Italian piecesand ours were 
much of the fame alloy. The text, by the way, is not taken 
from John viii. 59, where the words are, lefus autem abfcondit 
fee Baron de templo, but from Luke iv. 30, where we have it 
in the Vulgate, Jp/e autem tranfiens per medium illorum tbat. 

In regard to the next, and the more approved, conjecture ; 
it is fuggefted, that this text of {cripture was, at that time, 
commonly ufed as an amulet; and it might be fo for any thing 
I know to the contrary [v]: but furely itis moft ridiculous to fup- 
pofe an amulet, or charm, fhould be placed, as fuch, upon the 
public money of a great kingdom. Whatever’ fuperftition of 
the kind. might then prevail amongft the vulgar, fuch weaknefs 
cannot be expected to proceed from the king’s minifters, or the 
officers of his mints. I regard it therefore as an idle fancy, or 
imagination, unfupported by experience. For though we have 
the hand of Providence with Alpha and Omega[w], the crofs, 
and the like emblems of religion, on the Byzantine coins of 
the lower empire, and even upon our own; yet there is no 
inftance of fuch vulgar fuperftition as this upon the national 
coins of thiskingdom. We alfo find the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture fometimes placed upon reverfes; but always in a religious, 


{s] Camden and Wife, ll. ce. [7] Snelling, p. 1. 
[u] Camden, Remains, p. 187. [w] See the coins of Ethelred I], 
: and 
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and never in a fuperftitious or fantaftical way, as this is fuppofed 
to be. 

THE queftion then arifes, in what refpect the mint-mafter, 
fuppofing it to be his doing, has accommodated the words of 
St. Luke to king Edward and his coin; or, in other words, 
what object isto be underftood by z//orum in this cafe? I anfwer, 
the two kingdoms, England and France, mentioned in the 
king’s ftile, as is plain if you conneét the epigraphs on the 
Sisdaate and reverfe together, thus, ‘ Hdwardus Dei gratia rex 
© Angliae & Franciae. - Iefus tr anfiens per medium illorum ibat,’ 
meaning, by an application of the words of the Gofpel, she 
king in bis fhip, and, by illorum, the two kingdoms. 

I conceive then, that, as the two kingdoms of England and 
France are expreffed in the king’s ftile on the obverfe, and in 
nature are only parted by a narrow {trait or channel, the king 
in his fhip is here fuppofed to be pafling that ftrait, and con- 
fequently not only to affert his dominion over the fea, but over 
the two kingdoms alo; in which cafe regnorum will be the fub- 
ftantive underftood to dlorum. Edward’s claiming the kingdom 
of France is the moft ftriking tranfaQion of his reign; and at 
this very time, aano 1344, the claim was fubfifting in its full 
vigour. The truce was juft now broken between Edward and 
Philip; andthe former was entering upon a war, for the pur- 
pote of afferting his right to the crown of France, at the very 
inftant, rr July, that the precept for ftriking our Noble was 
iffued. He had fent the earl of Northampton to defy Philip, 
and to declare war againft him by fea and land. He exhorted 
the French, on the occafion, to own him for fovereign; pro- 
mifing to exempt them from taxes, and to govern them accord- 
ing to the laws and cuftoms obferved in France under St. 

ie ties a of . Lewis 
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Lewis [x]. How natural therefore was it for him to exhibit his 
claim on his coins! and does it not appear ftrongly on the. 
piece in queftion? He calls himfelf 4ing of France amongtt his 
titles, and quarters the French arms, giving them the firft 
place, on the obverfe; and, on the reverfe, are depicted 
as many fleurs-de-lis as lions, to take no notice of thofe put 
alternately with the lions on the fide of the fhip on the obverte ; 
all fhewing, that Edward would be thought as much kmg of 
France as king of England. ‘The motto on the quarter-noble, 
or farthing of gold, exaltabitur in gloria, appears plainly to look 
the fame way, and to import an acceffion of honour and glory 
to accrue to this illuftrious prince from an union of the two 
kingdoms. This, I acknowledge, was the legend on the 
quarter-florin aboveementioned, coined in confequence of the 
precept of 27 January[y]; but it fhould be confidered, that Ed- 
ward was even then preparing for war, and in July following 
had abundant reafon for continuing the fame legend. 

Hence then it fhould feem, that the legend on this Noble 
neither means to intimate, that the coin was made by art al- 
chymical, nor was of the nature of a common amulet, nor, 
laftly, alluded to any particular victory obtained by the king over 
his enemies at fea, as Mr. Leake and Mr. Snelling [x] fuggeft ; 
for the great victory, which thefe gentlemen mean, happened 
four or five years before, 1340, much too early in point of time. 
And as for the victory gained over the Corfairs, 1349, to 
which Monf. Rapin refers the original of this coin[a], this was 
as much too late. Iam therefore of opinion, that the device 
and legend of the reverfe point generally to Edward’s two 


{*] Rapin, p. 423. [y ] Snelling, p. z. 
T2-P. 3. [a] P. 428, 
kingdoms, 
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3 
kingdoms, and by confequence imply the fovereignty of the 
fea between them, as the old poet underftood it, 

‘ For foure things our Nose fheweth unto.me, 

‘King, fhip, and fword, and power of the Jea[3;’ 
and as it has been explained by many later authors. 

Bur you have feen, it may be objected, fome nobles, in which 
France is omitted in the king’s ftile, though the fame legend ap- 
pears on the reverfe; and what is to be faid to that? I anfwer, 
thofe pieces are indeed very common, and are fuppofed to be 
coined after the year 1360, when the treaty of Rretigny took 
place [c], in confequence of which Edward relinquifhed his title 
to thecrown of France[d]; and before 1369, when Charles V. 
broke the treaty, and declared war again{ft Edward{e}; and 
Edward thereupon refumed the title of king of France[f]: but, 
by a ftrange inconfiftence, the arms of France ftill continued 
to be quartered [g], andthe fleurs-de-lis, with the legend, ftill 
appeared on the reverfe. The legend, with equal abfurdity, 
was retained on the Nobles of Richard II. and Henry IV [A], 
when the claim lay dormant, and the legend ina manner loft 
its meaning, fo that nothing can be inferred from the conti- 
nuance of the legend after 1360, to invalidate our conjecture 
concerning it, as offered above. It was abfurd, I grant, that 
the arms fhould ftill be quartered, and the fleurs-de-lis ftill 
ufed; but fo it was; and after that, it is no wonder the legend 
fhould be retained along with them, though there was fuch a 
glaring impropriety in it. 

[4] Snelling, p. 3. Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, 1V. p. 310. 

[c] Rapin, p. 441. [4d] Rapin, p. 440, 441. Leake, p. 98. 114. 

[e] Snelling, p. 4. [f] Rapin, p. 441. 

[g] It is faid, in the notes on Rapin, p. 440, that Edward ceafed to quarter the 


arms of France with thofe of England. But, as the nobles coined after 1360 ex- 
hibit the arms, the affertion is not true in refpect of the coin. 


[4] Folkes, Plate I. 
Tt2 XXXVII. O4- 
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XXXVI. Odfervations on the Corbridge Altars. By 
the Hon. Daines Barrington. In a Letter to the 


Prefident. 


Read at the Socrery of Awrrquartzs, Jan. 27, 1774+ 


Dear Sir, 

SHEWED you, fome time fince, Mr. Tyrwhitt’s very in- 

genious reading of the infcription on the Corbridge altar, en- 
graved in the fecond volume of the Archaeologia; which 
turns out to be the following regular hexameter. | 

ACTAPTHC BQMON M’ECOPAC, TIOYAXEP MANE@HKEN. 

Tus happy conje&ture hath alfo been confirmed by the an- 
{wer you received from the Rev. Mr, Graham, of Netherby, 
in Cumberland, in whofe poffeffion the altar is at prefent, 
and who hath informed you, that there are ftill traces of the 
crofs ftroke forming the top of the fH, which is the firft letter 
in the name of the perfon who confecrates the altar [a’. 

As it feemed to me very fingular, that an altar with a Greek in- 
{cription, dedicating it to a Syrian deity, fhould be found at Cor- 
bridge in Northumberland, I defired the Rev. Dr. Percy, who 
{pent part of the laft fummer in that county, to make in- 
quiry with regard not only to this altar, but another which was 
found in the church-yard of the fame place, and is mentioned 


[¢] Viz. PULCHER. Dr. Stukely feems never to have been more unhappy ~ 
in his conjectures than when he interprets thefe words in the following manner : 

‘© Marcus Eforaft, the fon of Acherm, dedicates this altar of Aftarte.? Mee 
dallic Hiffory of Caraufius, p. 160. 
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in the Philofophical Tranfa&tions, N° 278, the infeription on 
which was then as follows, 


HPAKAEI 
TYPIOQ 
AIOAQPA 
APXIEPE,A. 

‘Dr. Percy hath fince informed me, that he cannot pick up 
any further account with regard to the Netherby altar[4]; but 
that, as for that above-mentioned, it is now in the garden of 
Northumberland-houfe [¢}. 

I HAVE therefore, by permiffion of his grace the duke of 
Northumberland, in concert with Mr. Butler, F.A.S. copied 
the infcription as it remains at prefent, which is as follows; 

Perey 
ASE Ore 
A A@PA 
APXIEPE,A. 
which words, if read at length, make an hexameter, as well 
as thofe on the Netherby altar {4}. 
HPAKAEI TYPIO AIOAQPA APXIEPE, A vets 
THERE 


[2] It was formerly in the poffeffion of the Rev. Mr. Walton, vicar of Cor- 
bridge, whofe collection of antiquities, after his death, was purchafed by the Rev, 
Mr. Graham, of Netherby. Wallis’s Antiquities of Northumberland, p. 127 
This altar was claimed by one of the late dukes of Somerfet, as being found in 
his manor of Corbridge: but Mr. Walton would not permit it to be removed, as 
it was difcovered on his glebe. 

[c] It was removed from Corbridge to Northumberland-houfe in 1749, having 
been claimed by the prefent duke, as being found within his manor of Corbridge, 
I am authorized to fay, that this melissisles piece of: antiquity will foon be fent by 
his grace to the Britifh Mufeum. 

[a] The fociety having fince obtained his grace’s permiffion for Mr.Bafire to make. 
an exact copy of the altar, it is here exhibited in two views in the annexed plate 5 $ 
the pricked lines thew thofe parts of the charaéters which are very imperfect. 

- [e] This infcription is moft improperly rendered, by Dr. Todd, in the Philofophie 
cal Tranfations, N° 330, Herculs Tytie divina dona archi-facerdotalia, or per fummurs 


fucer dotenz . 
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Turre are, however, fome fingular cireumftances attending 
thefe altars, which may be perhaps deemed companions. 

Tury furnith the only Greek infcriptions which were ever 
found in Great-Britain; they both confift of a fingle hexameter; 
they are infcribed to Syrian deities; and they are difcovered in 
the fame parifh of Corbridge. 

Ir is not extraordinary, that Greek infcriptions fhould be 
{carce in England: itis rather neceflary to account, ies any 
{uch fhould have been difcovered. 

Tuoucn the Romans moft commonly ufed their own Jan- 
euage and characters; yet fome of them muft have been born 
under circumftances which made the Greek tongue more fa- 
miliar to them. . 

We need therefore only fuppofe that Pulcher and Diodora(who 
dedicate thefe two altars) were the fon and daughter of a Roman 
officer, quartered in Greece, or fome neighbouring province, 
and who died foon after he had children by a Grecian wife. 

Tue Greek language would certainly be more familiar 
than the Latin to a Roman with fuch an education. 

Tue two infcriptions, confifting-eachof a fingle hexameter, 
feem to prove, that the altars were dedicated about the fame 
time, and that they were intended to be companions, efpecially 
as their outward form is very fimilar, as well as the characters 
made ufe of. 

Tue greater difficulty feems to be, why both altars fhould 
be infcribed to the Syrian deities, Aftarte and Tyrian Hercules. 

Tu1s, however, it fhould feem, may be accounted for in two 
manners. 
facerdotem offerenda; as it clearly imports no more, than that the archprieftefs 
Diodora dedicates the altar to Tyrian Hercules.— Mr, Wallis (if it be not an error 
of his printer) feems to be ftill more miftaken in fuppofing it to be an altar °¢ in ho- 
“nour of Tyrian Hercules, dedicated to Diodora the prieftefs.” Antiquities of 
Northumberland, vol. Il. p. 127. 


PuLcHER 
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PurcneRr and Diodora might poflibly have either refided, or 
been born, in Syria, and had perhaps received fome good for- 
tune, which they might afcribe at leaft to thefe deities. 

Ir is conceived, that, wherever a Roman continued for any 
time, he probably worfhiped the local deities, when there were 
not temples at hand which were frosted to the gods adored at 
Rome. Such Romans thefore might continue their veneration | 
for Aftarte and Tyrian Hercules, when removed from Syria to 
Britain [ f]. 

Bur, poflibly, it.is not neceflary that Pulcher and Diodora 
fhould have been at all in that province. 

In the early ages of Rome, their idolatry was confined to a 
certain number of deities, the catalogue of which does not 
appear to have been increafed till their very extenfive conquefts. 

Wuewn they became, however, mafters of the world, it 
feems to have been the fafhion to defpife the ancient objects 
of their adoration, whilft they fubftituted new ones from Egypt 
and Syria. 

Tus difregard of their ancient mythology, in the time of 
Juvenal, appears by the following lines in his fecond fatyre : 

Efe aliquos manes & fubterranea regna, 

Et contum, & Stygio nigras in gurgite ranas, 
Aique und tranfire vadum tot millia cymbé, 

Nee pueri credunt, mifi qui nondum aere lavantur. 


[f] Dr. Todd, indeed, in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, accounts for the altar 
being dedicated to Tyrian Hercules in a more fatisfa€tory manner, if he referred to 
any authority in fupport of his conjecture: ‘* The altar feems to have been erected 
<< by fome of the Afatic Phoenician auxiliaries, who might be in garrifon [at Cor- 
bridge] near the frontier, under Urbicus Lollius, about 4. D. 140” Phil. 

Tranfact. N° 330. P- 291- I muft own, that I never read of the Romans 
fending Phoenician auxiliaries to any of their colonies, much lefs to the Northern 
parts of England. Sed 


5 
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Sed tu vera puta Curius quid fentit, 8 ambo 
Scipiadae, quid F abricius, manefque Camilli, 
Quid Cremerae legio, S Cannts confumpta juventus. | 

Tuar the Romans transferred their idolatry at the fame 
time to other deities, particularly thofe of Egypt and the ad- 
jacent provinces, may be proved from other paflages in the 
fame poet. 

In his fixth fatyre, Juvenal thus {peaks of the fuperftition of 
many of the Roman ladies: 

—— Si candida jufferit Io, 
bit ad Aegypti finem, calidaque petitas 
A Mero? portabit aquas, ut |pargat in aede 
Tfidis, antiquo quae proxima furgit ovilt. 

By fome lines which follow, the fame women are 
fuppofed to apply to Jewifh, Armenian, and Comage- 
nian foothfayers. The laft fatyre alfo of this poet is chiefly 
levelled at the Egyptian idolatry ; which would not have been 
neceflary, had it not prevailed at Rome. 

Putcuer and Diodora, therefore, might have ha a par- 
ticular veneration for thefe Phoenician deities, either by having 
refided perhaps in that country, or poffibly contra@ed the fu- 
perftition at Rome before they went to Britain. 

On either fuppofition, Aftarte and Tyrian Hercules were the 
firft deities who would claim their veneration, as appears by 
the following paflage from Lucian [ g]: 


[zg] To yt 8 Heocxrcos (fc. spov) # tz Te Hpaxacos tov EAAnves KEOBT, CAC 
Tov Asy 0 morroy worxorsowlegos, xo-s Tupsos npws esi. De Dea Syria, in princ. 


Then follows, sy de xas waAadov spov gy Powixy PEY KH TO EV Lsdwvsce KET WS peey 
avlos Asyzos, Agaprns 51. 


Hiram, king of ‘Tyre, and cotemporary with Solomon, built alfo two hal 
which he dedicated to Aftarte and Tyrian Hercules. See Jofephus, |. ii. c. 1. 
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TurneE is one difficulty, however, ftill remaining, with regard 
to the altar dedicated to T'yrian Hercules, which is, that it is 
infcribed by a woman and archpriettefs. 

Ar firft, it {truck me that fhe muft therefore have neceflarily, 
been archprieftefs to fuch a god, andI believe there are few 
inftances of women having this dignity in the temples of male 
deities, at the fame time that there would be a particular in-. 
delicacy if they devoted themfelves to Hercules. 

Pausantas, indeed, in his account of Greece, mentions a 
temple of Neptune, at which a virgin prefided[ 4}; but he 
feems ‘to ftate this circum{tance as being fingular; and there- 
fore it cannot be inferred to have been a common pradtice {7}. 

As for Pythia, fhe feems to have had no other function, as 
prieftefs to Apollo, but delivering oracles; nor had that deity 
a prieftefs at any other temple. 

Upron confulting, however, the Marmora Oxonienfia, 1 ind a 
fepulchral infcription to AYP. PAYITA APXIEPEIA [2], without 
ftating of what deity, any more than in the inftance of Diodora, 
and Prideaux, in his comment, conjectures, that fhe might 
be archprieftefs to Diana. Nor does he fuppofe that the had 
the -higheft dignity of this fort, but only that fhe was of the 
firft clafs, or order, as, in Matthew 1. 4, the apysepess are men- 
tioned, whotherefore muft have been numerous [/]. 


[4] Est Sav Mocesdwvos sepov evlavice arysov, sepalas de avly apbevos.. Corinthiac., 

[7] It is well known, that mention of temples occurs almoft in every period of 
Paufanias ; and it is believed.there is no other inftance of a priefte{s to.a male deity 
throughout his whole defcription of Greece. . 

[4] N° IV. Sce alfo Montfaucon’s Pal. Graeca, p. 246.. KAPAKYAAIAN AP- 
XIEPEIAN, ATIOTONON BAZIAEQN ; znd Agpovaxa Aamovaxs, stpeo. Nou-. 
veau Traité de Diplomatique, t. I. p. 627. 

[2] See Marmora Oxonienfia, p. 45.7- 

Vor. Ill... Ux. As. 
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As for thefe altars being found at Corbridge, it is eafily av- 
counted for, if my conjectures are allowed in other refpects ; 
becaufe it is known to have been a confiderable ftation, and 
near to the Roman wall. 

Tue infcription on the altar to Tyriaa Hercules hath already 
been four times engraved [m]; and it may be perhaps matter of 
‘curiofity to compare the different copies, as the ftone is foft, 
and feems to have fuffered within thefe feventy years, fome of 
the characters being quite effaced. 

Tuar the infcription is not more ancient than the time I 
-afcribe it to may be proved, if it was neceflary, by the se fub- 
{cribed in the laft word, APXIEPE:A. 

TuoveH I have no lefs authority, however, than that of 
Montfaucon for this remark [”]; yet it may be not improper to 
obferve that Scipio Maffei denies that any arguments, drawn 
merely from the form of characters, can be at all conclufive [0]. 


Iam, dear fir, 
Your moft faithful humble fervant, 


Jan. 11, 1774. DAINES BARRINGTON, 


(m] In Phil. Tranfaé&t. for March and April 1702, N° 278.—Jsid, N° 330+ 
In Phil. Tranfact. abridged, Vol. V. Part IT. p. 46. ;—and, laftly, in Horfley, p. 
zg2. It hath alfo been printed in Stukeley’s Caraufius, and Wallis’s Anti- 
-quities of Northumberland. : 

[x] In his Palacographia Graeca. 

fe] See the Ars Critica Lapidaria, L. II. ¢. 1. can. ii. 
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P, S. Since my letter on the Corbridge Altar, I have hap- 
pened to meet with a paflage in Tully’s Oration for Cornelius. 
Balbus, which makesit poffible, that Diodora was not only an. 
archprieftefs of Aftarte, but actually born in Syria. Cicero ob- 
ferves, that the facrificesto Ceres were always performed by 
Grecian women: Sacra Cereris, judices, fummd majores noftri 
religione confict, ceremoniique voluerunt; que cum effent afumpta: 
de Graecid, & per Graecas femper curata funt facerdotes, & 
Graeca omnia denominata. 

Ir Aftarte therefore was eftablifhed as a goddefs to be wore. 
fhiped at Rome, Syrian priefteffes would for the fame reafon. 
be employed to perform the rites, and Diodora might af-- 
terwards marry a Roman officer who was {ent to Britain. 
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“XXXVUL. Ob/fervations on the Corbridge Altar defcribed 
in the fecond Volume, p. 92. In a Letter to the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, Vice Pref. from Thomas 
Morell, D. D. Sec. - 


Read at the Socrery of Antravaries, May 19, 1774. 
Honoratiffimo Eruditiffimoque Viro Daines BARRINGTON. 


ABEO fané unde Societati Antiquariorum, et tibi, vir doc- 
f 4. tiffime, gratuler; quod infcriptionis Corbrigienfis fatis vex- 
atae, tum verba, tum fignificationem non folum eruifti; (admo- 
nente, plufquam conjeGtura, Cl. Thoma Tyrwhitt) fed etiam 
magna exornafti eruditione[a]. Mihi quidem, fateor, ut et aliis, 
fidem +a ex{cripto adhibentibus, illud T geminatum, fucum fecit : 
his vero jam in 1 redaétis, nihil poteft effe planius, nihil certius ; 
quippe, et conftructio, et hexameter, jam tandem reéé fe habent. 

“Asceplas Cwpeoy we “eropas* *TeAxep fe avebyuer. 

Aftartae hanc pofuit Pulcher, quam hic afpicis, aram, 
vel, Afpicis, Aftartae quam Pulcher dedicat, aram. 

Non aegré feres, miamice, ut opinor, fi et ego quaedam fuper hac 
anfcriptione mihi fumam compilare, non ut aliquid ad tuas obfer- 
vationes adjiciam, quid enim adjici poteft? fed ut eas potius quo- 
dammodo confirmem. 

1. Notum eft omnibus mediocriter eruditis, multo magis tibi, 
vir eruditiflime, (mihi igitur haec tibi referenti ignofces,) pruden- 
tiores etiam apud veteres in rebus naturalibus et corporeis, praefer- 
tim in aftris, Deos quaefiviffe, ac honore divino fyderum principes, 


[a] This alludes toa paper of Mr. Barrington’s, which was read at the Society, 
but afterwards miflaid. ) 
3 Solem 
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Solem et Lunam, profecutos fuiffe.—Ipfe Jobus hoc fibi evenifle fate- 
tur, xxxi. 6. Lucilius apud Ciceronem, eum non indocte folim, fed etiam 
impie focere ait, qui aflra Deos effe neget ; Solem fc. et Lunam, guorums 
alterum Apollinem Graect, alteram Dianam nuncupant: Immo om- 
nes, quotquot fuere gentes, in hos lucis et tenebrarum Dominos 
religionis fuae fiudia videntur collocaffe: Aegyptii praefertim, qui 
Solem et Lunam fub Offridis et Ifidis nomine venerabantur. At- 
que ut taurus, et bubulum caput apud illos Solis fymbolum erat ; 
fic apud Syros et Phoenices Dea Aftarte fub eddem bubuli capitis 
{fpecie colebatur ; ut Eufebius oftendit ex Sanchoniathone, {criptore 
antiquiflimo, ‘H ds Asagly exeOnus 71 ia xepary Baoirccas ToLpary= 
pov, xeduagy Tavox. Eft autem ecadem Aftarte, quae Aegyptiorum 
Ifis, five Luna; fic enim Lucianus, ipfe Syrus, Accg/qy de eyw doxew 
cernvesny eujeeves Tullitis et Suidas Venerem[4]; alii Uraniam; 
alii Junonem{c] faciunt; alii aliter. Non quafi Graeca aut Roma- 
nd voce funt ufi Afiae vel Africae populi, fed. quia Latio vel Graio 
nomine fic appellatio illa redderetur: et utcunque diverfae funt ap- 
pellationes, pro varietate locorum, uni Lunae, Syro fc. numini, 
omnes funt attributae. 

PRiMI omnium (inquit Paufanias in Att.) hanc Deam venerati 
fant Affyrii[d}; ab his accepérunt Phoenices et Cyprii; ab illis 
Graeci et Afri. Judaei etiam, a vero Deo deficientes, facra ei fecérunt 
in templis, nemoribus, et lucis, fub nomine Aftaroth vel Afhte- 
reth. Jud. iii. 7.1 Reg. x1. 5. host 

— With thefe in troop 
Came Afhtoreth, whom the Phoenicians call’d 
Aftarte, queen of heaven,—with crefcent horns, 
To whofe bright image, Sc. Milton, Par. Loft, i. 440. 
[b] Asaprn 4 map’ “Edanow Ageodiln reyélas. Suid. ; 
{c] Juno finedubitatione ab illis (Poenis fc.) Aftarte Nerainns D. Augufiin. de Civ. Det. 
[d] Vide et If, xlvi. 1. Hic duo videmus Babyloniorum Numina (Bel et Nebo} 
conjungi: at ea fuifle Solem:et Lunam hiftoria omnis teftatur. Comm, a 
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De antiquiffimis Germanis, Cefar; [|e] Germani Deorum nu- 
mero eos folos ducunt, quos cernunt, et quorum opibus aperte juvan- 
tur, Solem, et Vulcanum, et Lunam; reliquos ne fama quidem rece- 
perunt. Saxones, cum in eneiath veniffent, a rege Britonum de 
religione interrogati, refpondent: Sz vero de religione quaeritur, nove- 


vis nos, juxta morem Ea Ge Solem adorare. Luna ejus aemula, 


pari cultu divino apud majores noftros (ait Otto Germanus, in lib. 
de Diis Vialibus,) He celebrata. Quin et ab ipfis Britannis colere- 


tur, nibil fic dubu[ f J. 
Sep in primis huc pertinet quod eidem tanquam Deae Biviae in 


viis publicis adorea liba obtulérunt. Jer. vil. 17, 18{ g], Philemon 


in Mendico, 
Amica praefes Diana (quae eadem eft) amica Domina, 


Hanc affero tibi libationem. 
ViaruM certé prefidem eam fore Jupiter auguraturs Call. 


Hymn. ver. 39. 


ee Ks peey ceyycus 
Econ, was Ammeveroiy exitnon os. 

fe] Be G. b. XX1. 

[f] ‘* We find fome footfteps of this goddefs (fays Gale in his Court of the Gen- 
tiles,) and her worfhip among our old Britains: So Dion in Nero brings in a Bri- 
tifh Amazon, called Balaiehicns with her hands lifted up to heaven, oa yikes thus, 
T give thee Thanks, O Adratte, and invoke thee, Thou Mother of Mothers. Now 
Boch makes this 4drafle the fame with Afarte; and likewife adds, to Aftarte, 
the Phoenician God alludes Aeftar, or Eafter, that Saxon goddefs to whom they 
facrificed in April, by Bede ftyled Eafter-moneth. 

‘© That Syria was not mevely a provincial title, is plain from the Syria Dea being 
worfhiped at Eryx in Sicily; and from an infcription to her at Rome, She 
was worfhiped under the fame title in Britain, as we may infer from an infcrip~ 
tion in Camden. 

DEAE SYRIAE SVB CALPVRNIO LEG. AVGze 
1OVI O. M. ET DEAE SYRIAE. Gruter. 
D. M. SYRIAE SACRYM. ib.” ‘Fac. Bryant, Diff 
[g] Ubi vocatur Bagiaisow +s ovpavs. Similiter Hor. Carm. Sec. 35. Side- 


vumn Regina bicornis. 
QUARE 
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QuARz inter infinita cognomenta alia, quibus ab Ethnicis hee 
mwoduwrunos Dea eft honorata, dicitur Sofera, Sofpitatrix, Servatrix, 
et Sofpita. Quin et a triviis, quibus pracfidebat, dicta eft Trivia. 
Diana ¢h ab eo diéta Trivia quod in trivio ponitur Jerez in oppidis 
Graecis. Varr. lib. 6, 

Tu potens Trivia, et notho és 
Dia lumine Luna.---Catull, Carm. Sec. 35. 

EADEM ratione a Graecis paflim vocatur Seog ev Fetodois, Tprodifisy 
&e. Try Exelyy ev ross Tprodors é]eecov Towehaiov, oie TO Ty avlyy 
Ledgvyy, xo Aplewsda nor “Exctlyy uodrciobas. Arift. Schol. im Plut. 
iw. | 

Quop autem ad nomen Aftartes, ait Suidas, Ageg)yv habere eae 
TE acpe emrcavUpecey $ quod non ita capiendum, monet Vofiius, 
quafi vox fit originis Graecae; fed quia et in Orientis linguis 
fimili vel non multum abfimili ratione fidus nuncupatur. Unde 
et Zoroafter vox Perfica, fiquidem id Graeceé fignat aspobujyv. Alii 
nomen ex eo arceffunt, quod figura ovis coleretur, ex Heb. Afta- 
roth, quod ra uaa feu greges fignificat. Sed fortafle potius ori- 
ginem habet in radicalt 4; unde Aftus vel Afta, zgnis Deus: eft, 
efta, egie, Vefta. (Vid. J. Bryant.) 

2. Ecoges.---Quendam amicum ro evopas nequaquam aut rejici- 
endum aut mutandum effe olim monui: quippe formula in his re- 
bus non eft inufitata. Inter alias infcriptiones apud Fleetwood eft 
videre, 

E:move. rovd. evabper p. 145. 

Dapov. Elactpov. Epuilos. pes. Pp» 173» 

E:copaus. Atunaoy. omws. Pp. 253. 
Tu. qui. praeterics. /pectas. monumentum. meum. p. 260. 
Viator. Hic caefam Laodiam Publiam a/pice. Graev. v. 6. 338. 

3. Meaxep. Duram certé in fe fufciperet provinciam, qui, quif- 
nam hic fuit Pulcher, vellet reperire: an aliquis ex Secunda Legione 

ee Auguita 
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Augufta quae tunc temporis in hac regione ftipendia meruit, ipfe a 
Graecis parentibus oriundus ; aut ex iis qui in Graecis provinclis 
meruerunt; an modo ad exemplum aliarum ararum hanc etiam 
juffit inferibi; an praefectus; aut ex quodam facerdotum ordine, 
feciali puta; fruftra effet quaerere: fatis fit dicere nomen procul- 
dubid effe Romanum. In Claudiana familia reperiuntur Pulchri. 
(Rofinus in Indice) Pulcher Catonem furti accufavit. uae major 


indignitas effe potuit illius feculi, quam aut Pulcher accufator, aut reus 


Cato? (Sen. Controv. 30.) Faem. Meayegia. Suid. Pulcheria, Ar- 
cadii filia, imperatrix, nondum annos 15 nata, imperium optimé 
adminiftravit. Celebrisillius Pulcheriae ftatua ftabat in Chalce, &c. 
‘Fantum (fatis fuperque dices) fuper hac infcriptione; quaedam 
fortafle de altera Corbrigienfi mox dabit tui obfervantiffimus, 


THOMAS MORELL, 


XXXIX. An 


lets ew 


XXXIX. du Account of some antient Roman Infcrip- 
tions, lately difcovered in the Provinces of Mtria and 
Dalmatia; with Remarks. In a Letter to the Re- 
verend Doctor Milles, Dean of Exeter, and Pre- 
fident of the Society of eee from John 
Strange, E/7; 


Read at the Socrery of ANTIQUARIES June 9, 1774. 


DEAR SIR, 


INCE you was pleafed to inform me, that the views of 
the Society of Antiquaries are not confined merely to 
Englifh Antiquities, but wifh to extend themfelves alfo to the 
more entertaining, as well as edifying, fubjects of Roman An- 
tiquities in general ; I avail myfelf of the prefent opportunity 
to communicate to you fome acquifitions of that kind, which 
I made, not long fince, from the provinces of If{tria and Dal- 
matia. ‘They were communicated to me by the Abbé Fortis, . 
of Padua, an ingenious and celebrated Italian Naturalift, whom > 
I recommended, fome time ago,.to make the tour of thofe 
_ provinces with a learned friend of mine, and who, in return, 
very obligingly favoured me with an account of his itinerary, | 
in a feries of entertaining and inftrudtive letters, which are now ° 
before me. His favourite purfuit was Natural Hiftory ; but he 
Vor. Ill. Be did 
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- did not intirely negle& Antiquities. JI fhall therefore briefly 

extract from his letters fuch obfervations of that kind as appear 
to me moftly to merit attention. Thefe refpect principally 
fome antient Roman infcriptions, which occafionally fell in his 
way, and which I do not find in other writers, at leaft among 
the more claffical collectors, as Gruter, Fabretti, Muratori, &c. 
To thefe I fhall add fuch pertinent remarks as occur to me 
upon the fubjeéts of thefe infcriptions. 

THE learned Abbé’s firft letter, which contains his remarks 
in Iftria, acquaints me alfo of a very important Roman inf{crip- 
tion, difcovered, not long fince, among a heap of ruins of old 
buildings, at Punta Ciflana, on that coaft. The following is 
an exact copy of it: 

De Me ood 
Q. C. PETRONIO. M. C. PETRONII. F. VIVIRO. AVG. 
PROC. BAPHII. CISSAE. HISTRIAE. ET. COLLEG. 
PVRPVR. CISSENS. HISTRIAE, PATRONO. 
_- 'B. COR. CHRYSOMALVS. PVRPVRARIVS. AVG. LIB. 
I fhould imagine the reading of this infcription to be as. 
follows : | 
Diis Manibus 
Quinto Caio Petronio Marci Caii Petronii filio Seviro, [five Sexviro,} 
Auguftals 
Procuratori Baphu Hiftriae et Collegit 
Purpurartorum Cifenfium Hiftriae Patrono 
Titus Cornelius Chryfomalus Purpurarius Augufti. Liberty sofuit.} 


Perhaps others might read Quinto Cornelio Petranio Marci 
Cornelis Petronii, &c. But I doubt whether there be any au- 
‘thority to fupport it; and yet the other reading is dubious,, 
fince it is not common that the fame perfon fhould have two: 
praenomens. 


Tuts 
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Tuis infcription is of great importance, as it fixes the fitua- 
tion of the antient Cifa; which was before unknown. It alfo 
corrects an unaccountable miftake in Pancirolus [a]; who, 
treating of the Baphian purple, for Cifenfe would read Cifen/e ; 
fuppofing, though without any foundation, that the Romans, 
in fimilar manufactures, made ufe of the fhrub ci/fus. It feems, 
that the procurator named here was prefident of the manufac- 
tory eftablifhed at Cifla, and of the company of workmen, who 
formed a fort of fociety, or college, of which Chryfomalus, the 
author of the infcription, was in appearance a member. There 
was another manufactory of the fame kind erected on the South- 
Eaft coaft of France, near Narbonne; which is alfo men- 
tioned in the Nofitta Imperit Occidentalis. Father Labbé [4] ex- 
prefsly gives us the lift of thefe feveral manufattories. As the 
antients principally extracted the purple colour from particular 
fpecies of fhell-fith, fuch manufactories were moft conveniently 
eftablifhed on the fea-coafts. . It is well known, that thefe 
fhell-fifh were moftly univalves, and of the turbinated kind. 
Fabio Colonna, in a curious and fcarce treatife De Purpura, 
printed at Rome in 1616, 4to, mentions what Pliny, and the 
other antient writers, have faid upon the fubje&t. His book 
has fince been reprinted, with copious notes, by John-Daniel 
Major, Kilie 1675, 4to. Wadelius (c] has alfo given us another 
treatife on the Purpura; which is equally fcarce. Befides 
thefe, Cole, Lifter, Reaumur, and other authors, have contri- 
buted various memoirs on the fame fubject; which are to be 
found in the Philofophical Tranfations, the volumes of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, and other periodical mifcella- 
[a] Notit. Imper. Occident. cap. Xxxix. 

[b] Notit. Dignitat. Imper. Rom. fect. 42. p. 85. 


(c} De Purpura et Byfo. Tenae, 1706, 4to. ; a, 
So ae nies. 
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nies. Notwithftanding thefe authors defcribe different fpecies 
of fhell-fifh that produce the purple colour; yet I am per- 
{uaded, that many others remain undifcovered that have the 
fame properties: for I have myfelf accidentally found it in a 
{pecies of cafida on the Roman coaft, hitherto unnoticed ; and, 
fince it is known to exift in other different fhell-fith, analogy 
in the animal ceconomy would lead us to fufpect it again in 
others of the fame clafs. I am alfo apt to think, that the 
Cochleae purpuram fundentes were better known to the antients 
than they feem to be to us; fince their refearches after them 
were prompted by intereft as well as curiofity. But to return 
to the learned Abbé and his infcription, which is the more va- 
luable, as few of that kind are to be met with in Gruter, Fa- 
bretti, Muratori, and the other collectors. | 
Mr. Fortis paffed from Dalmatia into Italy ; and, in another 
letter, acquaints me with the following infcription, which he 
difcovered at Ariano, between Naples and Manfredonia; a tract 
of country very feldom vifited by curious travellers. It is as 
follows : 
GENIO 
COLONIAE 
BENEVENTAN. 
SEPPIA C. F. FIDELIS 
DE SVA PEC. 
LD. Da Ds | 5 
In another curious and interefting letter, fpeaking of IZZA, 
now Liffa, an ifland near the coaft of Dalmatia, in which there 
formerly exifted a flourithing Grecian republic; he informs 
me of another antient Roman infcription, which he copied 


from a ftone in a_ bricklayer’s houfe, and which runs 
thus: 


SACER= 
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SACERDOS. Q. 
RARONIVS, Q. 

F. TEM. ET. ARAS, 

IOVI, HERCLIDI, 
BFC. 
Tue Abbe alfo informs me, that although {carce any veftiges. 
of antient buildings remain in the ifland, yet coins are often 
found there, and moft commonly fuch as have the head of 
Minerva on one fide, and on the other a goat, with the name 
of the country, IZZA. They fometimes find likewife antique 
urns, that have a varnifh upon them, and much refemble the. 
Etrufcan both in their forms and ornaments. Formerly other 
infcriptions were found, and fome ftatues; but nothing of this: 
kind is feen there at prefent but the for/o, or trunk, of a mili- 
tary figure, which is in the poffeflion of Count Radofick. In 
the fame letter the Abbé obferves, that at Zara, the capital of 
Dalmatia, near the coaft, are feen the remains of an antient 
Roman pavement, which is fix feet below the prefent furface 
of the fea. I fhatl obferve here, that the furface of the Adri- 
atic is rather fuppofed to have gained in elevation ; and that the 
difference of the ebb and flow of the tides in it is very incon- 
fiderable. The former fact, if I miftake not, has been fuffi- 
ciently afcertained by Manfredi, or fome other of the Bolognefe 
mathematicians ; and is accountable enough, if we confider the 
quantity of fand that muft be wafhed down from the countries 
on each fide of this long and narrow gulf by the numberlefs 
rivers, and particularly the Po. The Venetians are but too 
fenfible of this truth, and have long fuffered a very confiderable 
and increafing expence to keep open the channels of their La- 
gunes, and reftrain the encroachments of the fea, I fhall alfo 
further obferve, that no river perhaps colle&s fo many ftreams 


1Q. 
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in fo fhort a courfe asthe Po. It may be confidered even as 
the characteriftic of that river; and was taken notice of by the 
all-knowing Pliny [d], who, {peaking of it, exprefsly fays, 
nec alius ammum tam brevi [patio majoris incrementi of. ‘There 1s 
a map extant, I forget by whom, of the courfe of the Po, in 
three fheets: and I had once the curiofity to enumerate, in 
this map, the feveral ftreams, great and fmall, that unite with 
the Po, between its fource and junéion with the Adriatic. 
Though I cannot refer to the memorandum J then took, yet I 
very well remember, that the number of thefe ftreams 
amounted to upwards of two hundred. ‘This extraordinary in-. 
creafe is owing to the particular fituation of the Po, which, 
having its courfe between the Alps and Appennines, and in a 
manner parallel with them, neceffarily receives almoft all the 
ftreams that flow towards it from thofe different chains of 
mountains. And, fincethe gulf of Venice is circumftanced in 
the fame manner, with refpec& alfo to the Appennines on one 
fide, and the mountains of Dalmatia on the other; we need 
not be furprized at the numberlefs ftreams that unite with it, 
and the elevation they give to its furface by the fands they 
wath down into it from the mountains. As to the tides in the 
Adriatic, the celebrated Janus Plancus, or Giovanni Bianchi, 
of Rimini, on that coaft, has determined them by accurate ob- 
fervations in an exprefs treatife[c]. I have alfo obferved, that 
the tides are very inconfiderable, and almoft infenfible, on the 
oppofite coaft of Tufcany, towards the Mediterranean. But to 
return from this digreflion, occafioned by my defire of account- 
ing, 10 fome meafure, for the prefent fituation of the Roman 
pavement. Inthe fame letter, Abbé Fortis acquaints me, that 
[d} Nat. Hift, Lib, HL. cap. xvi. 
Le] De aejiu portus littorifque Ariminenfis. 

Roman 
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Roman urns are alfo found on the coaft of Zuri, a {mall ifland 
near Dalmatia; and that the little ifland Morter, in the fame 
neighbourhood, is fuppofed to be the Culentum of the Antients. 

In another letter, the learned Abbé informs me, that, be- 
tween Seign and Cliffa, the Hiffa of Caefar, and by fome 
thought Andetrium, in Dalmatia, he copied, from the fide of 
a houfe, the following infcription, which does not feem to be 
of the latter times : 

M.. VALERIO® 

DONICO 

NATVS DOMO 
CELEIA E7 CHOR ITi 
ALPINORVM FECIT. 
HERENNIA PVDEN 
TILLA CONIVGY: 
| BENE MERENTI: 

He further obferves,.in the fame letter, that Caefar:feems to: 
Have been miftaken in placing the antient Salona near Spalatro, . 
in edito colle;: which does not at alt agree with the fituation of: 
its ruins.. Nor is it- agreeable. to. the account which Lucan: 
gives of it in the following lines: 

Qua maris Adriaci longas ferit-unda Salonas, 
Et tepidum in molles zephyros exsurrit Hyader.. 

In a fubfequent letter,. Mr. Fortis confines his account to: 
Seign, in Morlacchia, and its environs. He obferves, that: there 
are fcarce. any vifible remains of the antient.Aequum, which 
was fituated om the. fide of a hill, above: the: vale of Settina, . 
and near Seign. Pieces of cornices, pillars, and other fuch 
fragments, are however often dug up near Seign.s and lately an : 
infcription. was found that contains the. antient. name of the 


place. Being Jong, and the. ftone.on which it: was engraved of: 
is courte... 
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courfe very bulky, it was barbaroufly broken into three pieces, 
in order to be removed to Seign; when, unfortunately, one of the 
pieces, which contained the beginning of the infcription, and 
confequently the name of the perfon, to whom it was ‘dedi- 
cated, was loft. What remains of it is as follows: 
LEGIEA > SURO Cee 
PROVINCJAE. SYRIAE. 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR. 
PROVINC. BRITANAE. 
LEG, AVG.'PR. PR. PRO 
VINCIAE. GERMAN. 
INFERIORIS. PRAEF. 
AERARI. SATVRNI. 
LEGSUEGSXXRAVLPIAE, 
PRAETOR. TRIBVNO. 
PLEBIS. QVAESTORI. 
AVG, TRIB. LATI 
CLAVO. LEG. X. FRETEN 
SIS. TRIVMVIRO. 
A. ASR 
AEQVENSES. 
MVNICIPES, | 
Monstcnor Filippo della Torre, archbifhop of Udine, in 
the Venetian ftate, has difcourfed particularly on the Fretenfian — 
legions in his learned work, entitled, De Infcriptione M. Aquillii. | 
Mr. Fortis obferves, that he faw fome veftiges of an antient _ 
Roman amphitheatre on the hill of Aequum; and the remains _ 
of an aqueduét, part of which appears to have been cut in the 
folid rock. Some fuppofe the antient Aleta to have been fitu- 
ated precifely where Seign now ftands; but there is no foun- 
; dation 
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dation for this opinion from any remains obferveable imme- 
diately upon the fpot. There is, indeed, ,on the wall of the 
apothecary’s houfe at Seign, an antient Roman infcription on 
Grecian marble; but this might have been removed. from 
Aequum, or any other neighbouring, deftroyed, antient city, 
and cannot in the leaft contribute to authorize a fettlement. 
This inicription is as follows; 
LIBERO. AVGs, 
SACRVM 

L. AEBVTIVS, L. F. 

SER. CELER. AED. 

IL. VIR, ID. EX. P. . 

TuE ingenious Abbe’s eighth and laft letter contains an ac- 
count of his obfervations on his return: from’ Morlachia to 
Zara, by the way of Scardona, where the ftates of antient Li- 
burnia were held in the time of the Romans. He obferves, 
that Knin is fuppofed to have been 4rduba, though with little 
foundation, fince no vifible remains exift there. Coins of the 
Antonini are, however, fometimes found about Knin; but no 
argument can be collected from thence in proof of a ftation. 
Near a confiderable cafcade of the river Kerka, called Bobordol, 
was found, not long ago, an architrave of Grecian marble, 
richly carved with flowers,. tortoifes, crocodiles, &c. The 
friars of a convent at Knin had it:removed: thither; and de- 
{troyed this fuperb monument of antiquity, to employ the 
{tone in a building.. The Kerka, like the Velinus. in Italy, 
which forms the famous cafcade at Terni, depofites in its chan- 
ne], and in a quantity, a calcareous fediment; and, which is 
rather extraordinary, the architrave juft-mentioned was found 
buried feven feet deep in this fediment, in the channel of the 
river, upon its being opened by public order. . 

Vou, II, Yy | BeTWwsxr 
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Berween Knin and the monaftery of San Arcangelo, in the 
defert. of Bukoviza, Mr. Fortis obferved fome remains of Ro- 
man buildings, but of little confideration 5 and, among other 
trifling fragments of Roman infcriptions, the following, in 
large and well-preferved charatters, engraved ona ftone or- 
namented with bafs-reliefs : 

P. GAVIVS 
P. F, SCAPTIA 
BASSVS PIO 
About amile further, at Suplacerqua, which, in the language 
of that country, fignifies a perforated church, he was agreeably 
furprized: by the. difcovery of three antient arches united to- 
gether, which, a few years ago, were joined by two others, 
that have fince been deftroyed by the people of the country, 
in order to employ the ftone in other buildings; The largeft of 
the three remaining arches meafures about twenty feet in 
width, and is difproportionately wide with refpect to its height, 
which however: Mr. Fortis.does not mention. The two others,. 
which are on the right. fide of the large one, meafure each. 
about ten feet wide. The largeft arch has, therefore, the op- 
pofite defect of the celebrated one. at- Ancona, which is obferved_ 
to be too high for its width.. With what intent -thefe five arches, . 
fo united together, could have been built, it is..difficult to de- 
termine; unlefs they were defigned as a-triumphal monument. 
of five.arches, in which cafe their. numbers may .compenfate for: 
the architecture and-ornaments, which are very bad. By the. 
diftribution:,of the latter; it feems, that. the whole body. of: 
them ftood ifolated ;- and I prefume, that. the two arches, which . 
were. deftroyed, correfponded, with the.twomalleft. of the re-. 
maining three, and were joined to the oppofite fide of the large 
arch, which circumftance Mr. Fortis does not mention, fup- 
| | pofing » 
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pofing perhaps that it might be taken for granted, fomething of 
jymmetry at leaft being feldom wanting in any buildings, 
though. other defects appear. He obferves, that the three re- 
maining arches are greatly decayed, and the ftone of which 
they are built of very inferior quality. In the courfe of his 
journey, at Rofchiflap, on the river Kerka, where there is a 
fine cafcade, the learned Abbé copied the following infcription 
from the fide of a rock: 
POLLS. 
T. F. FAB. 
DOMO. LARA 
NDA VET. 
LEG. XI. ANN, LXX. 
STIPENDIORY. 
[xx]xx1Ix 
Not far from the fame place, on the fragment, or broken mags, 
of another rock, Mr. Fortis difcovered the spe infcription, 
which is imperfect : 
ee ee Se 
we OL. F ER 
2 + « « QVADR 
ee OD. EE 
RANORVM _ 
LEG Ill MAG. 
ANO.. NA XL 
VICIN, PIETAS 
OssA [RE]P[o]svIT 
2 RS Peek AAT . 
Hs next-acquifitions, in the way of Antiquities, were at 
Scardona, which ftill retains its antient name. -Roman coins 
are frequently found in the neighbourhood; but there are no 


+¥ 2 remains 
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remains of the antient city. He, however, copied the two 
following infcriptions, which were found at Scardona about 
three years ago, and are at prefent in the pofleffion of the Re- 
verend Mr. Mercati, a canon of the cathedral church there. 
They are as follow: | 


GENIO }ERONFE CAESARI 
MVNICIPL GERMANICI. F. TI. 

EL. SCARDs AVG. N. DIVI. AVG. PRO 
C. PETRONIVS FLAMINI. AVG. 

FIRMVS OB GIVITATES LIBVRNIAE 


HONOREM AVG: 
L.-De D. D. 

Tris isthe. refult of Mr. Fortis’s refearches tt: his Dalmatian. 
tour, as far as the fubje@.of Antiquities is concerned; and, 
fince the infcriptions, which form the principal: obje&t, moftly 
come from: an unexplored country, I flatter myfelf they will 
prove the more acceptable to. you, Sir,.and to the other gen- 
tlemen of the Society, to.whom you will be pleafed to prefent 
them, whenever you think. proper, and for which you have’ 
alfo my friend’s. leave. I can anfwer. for-the fidelity of my. 
copies. of thefe infcriptions, according to the original manu-. 
{cript, which is. now before me, _ Not relying upon my. own.. 
cafual knowledge, I alfo thought. proper to: afk Mr.. Fortis,.. 
as moft interefted in.the fubje&, and confequently, in all proba-~. 
bility, better informed, whether, any. of the faid infcriptions .. 
had ever appeared before in print. He informed me, that none - 
of them had been publifhed, as far as-he knew, except the two.. 
lairat Scardona, which had lately been inferted in a pamphlet - 
publifhed. at Rome by the Abbé Terri, a learned Antiquary ; 
refiding there. ‘bey 
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I wAvE not ventured, in this account, to touch upon the 
* fubje& of Natural Hiftory ; fince Mr. Fortis’s obfervations in 
that branch engrofs many fheets, and are moreover foreign to 
the prefent purpofe. I fhall however obferve, as well from 
thofe obferyations, as my own remarks in the Venetian ftate, 
that there feems to be a very great affinity between the phy- 
fical geography of thefe neighbouring countries, efpecially in 
the mountainous parts, where the fame foffil bodies, the fame 
kind of /ffrata, and the fame mixture of /ava and lime-ftone, 
are obfervable 5; for /ava abounds in the Venetian ftate full as 
much as in any other part of Italy, and is alfo frequent in 
Dalmatia and Morlacchia;. which circumftances I mention, . 
fince vulcanic refearches feem to be the favourite purfuits of 
the Naturalifts of the prefent times. I  fhall alfo obferve, 
that: pudding-ftone. often.. forms whole: mountains in thofe 
countries; and there. are even chains of mountains -of» it in 
Friculi,, which .occupy.a-very confiderable tract, and are pare 
ticularly. defcribed. by Conftantini [f/], a Venetian writer, | 
in his treatife on the Deluge. Nor need the affinity, obfer- 
vable inthe. phyfical geography of thefe countries, at all 
furprize. us, if we confider that the mountains in them form,: 
as it were, a cul de fac at the head of the Adriatic gulf, and 
that, under fuch circumftances, .a:fimilitude of phaenomena ' 
commonly prevails. 

I HAve nothing more.to add, upon the prefent occafion, but 
that I am, with very-great refpeat and elteem, » 

Dear Sir, . 
Your moft obedient, 
and faithful,: humble fervant,-. 
Lyons, April 25, 1774. JOHN. STRANGE,. 


[ f] La Verita: del Diluvio. 
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XL. Further Obfervations on Pen-maen-mawr. By 
Governor Pownall. In a Letter to Mr. Gough. 


Read at the Socrery of Anriquartes, Nov. 10, 1774+ 


SIR, Sept. 28, 1774 


N the account which I gave to the Society of the Mount of 
| Pen-maen-mawr, called Bre-y-Dinas *, I faid that the oublick 
might expeét a more particular account from Mr. Pennant, who 
had gone twice over it, and did intend to have an aGual furvey 
made of it. 

I prp take upon me to be pofitive, that the place had never 
been a fortrefs, as it was fuppofed to be by the account which 
Dr. Gibfon trarfcribed into his edition of Camden. I fuppofed it 
to be one of thofe Druidical HIGH PLACES which were /epa- 
rated off from common profanation, and were confecrated to the 
holy offices of divine worfhip. 1 did fuppofe that the circles, which 
were faid to be within its enclofures, were holy compartments, 
exactly of the fame kind as thofe found at Carn-bre in Cornwall. 
It did appear to me, who had traced the veffigia of the temple of 
Carn-bre, to be a temple of the very fame kind. Mr. Pennant 
has fince caufed a more accurate draught to be taken of its parts, 


* See before, ps 303. 
and 
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and has in the moft obliging manner fent me a drawing of it. 
Captain Grofe was fo Bhvicls as to make an etching of this 
drawing, and it 1s hereunto annexed. ‘The drawing would make 
a companion to that which Mr. Borlafe made of Carn-bre. The 
forms of the general enclofure and of the interior adyte are 
almoft precifely “the fame; and the little circular enclofures lie 
difperfedly fcattered about exactly in the fame manner. 

Ir we may compare the profane rites of Idolatry to the facred 
‘ones of the pure worfhip of the Spirit in Truth; we fhall find in 
the outward and vifible forms enough to mark, that, although 
they were corrupt and become abominable, yet they were ori+ 
ginally derived from the true and facred fource. 

We read of the Mount of God, even prior te the Mo-- 
faic inftitution (Exodus, xviii. 5.). And, previous to the com-. 
mencement of this inftitution, on the fpot where the Lord’ 
came down upon Mount Sinai, to deliver the Law to his people, . 
the confecration of the Holy Place was by the fame forms as this . 
appears to lie under. Firft, the Mount itfelf was-feparated by. 
one general line of confecration enclofing the whole. Next, the- 
Mount is divided into an outward and holy, an inward and more> 
facred holy of holies, the place of the Prefence, or Symbol The 
people at large were prohibited, under the higheft denunciations . 
of divine vengeance, and by the fevereft capital penalties, from : 
‘intruding upon the Holy Mount. ‘The priefts were indeed per-- 
mitted to come near, and to enter imto the. firft orb, within the - 
-firft enclofure; but the high-priefts alone could approach and 
enter into the Place of she Prefence. Exodus, xix.. 12.. 
s¢ And thou fhalt_/et dounds unto the people round about, fay-. 
“ing, Take heed to yourfelves, that ye go not up into the. 
«s Mount, or touch the dorder of it: whofoever toucheth the. 
‘Mount fhall be furely put to death.’ Ver. 20. «¢ And the ce 

<< called. 
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«called Mofes up tothe top of the Mount: and the Lord faid unto 
<¢ Mofes, Go down, and charge the people, left they break through 
“© unto the Lord to gaze, and many perifh.” Ver. 22. «¢ And 
«Jet the prichts allo, which come near to the Lord, fanétify them- 
¢ elves, left the Lord break forth upon them.” Ver. 24. ¢¢ Thou 
‘¢ fhalt come up, Thou, and Aaron with thee: but let not the 
‘‘ priefts and people break through :”. that is, let each keep 
within the bounds appointed as before for each. The priefts 
_ might come near to, but not enter ito, the place of the Prefence, 
at the top of the Mount: the people were to remain without, nor 
was a hand to touch, the border of the Mount. 

Wiru thefe ideas let us view the plan of ¢h/s° confecrated 
Mount. Here is, firft, an outward line of holy feparation, by 
which the whole Mount is confecrated. ‘There is next, a double 
and more facred feparation, by which the Top of the Mount, the 
Bre-y-Tinas, the Mount of the Holy Fire, or the Reprefentative 
Prefence, is made fecrete and facred : into this the arch-druid, or 
high-priefts alone could enter. The fpace between the outward 
and inward,. or more facred, line of feparation was the Pronaos, 
in. which all the /econdary rites of religion, and all thofe duties 
qwherein religion mixed with the civil, were performed: fuch as 
the ordinary facrifices, the confecration of the children, the judge- 
ments, the teachings and divining, and laftly the burials. Hence 
-it is, that in this {pace were found cromlechs, ciftvaens, judge- 
ment-feats, holy bafons, rocking-ftones, and thefe circular chap- 
pels. - Ido not mean to be underftood as fuppofing that all thefe 
feveral particulars are to be found within this {pace, on this Holy 
Mount, now the fubjeét of my inquiry; but in this, and in that 
.of Carn-bre, I may venture to fay all may be enumerated. - In 
my former paper I had, in the {pirit of conje€ture, faid I would 
gall this Mount Carn-bre as well as that in Cornwall fo called. 


But, 
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But, fince I have been taught, by Mr. Bryant’s and Major Va- 
Jancey’s learning, the rites of the Fire-worfhip, and efpecially 
thofe which were performed on ¢he tops of mountains, I am bold 
to hazard the calling this hill (whole vulgate name is pronounced 
Bre-y-Dinas, The Hill of the City) Bre-y-Tinas, The Mount 
of Fre. I need not rummage over quotations to prove, that on 
thefe carns was lighted up the facred frre of Bel, or Baal; and 
that they were actually the prefence-place of this fire of Baal: 
it would be needlefs to any one the leaft learned in thefe matters ; 
it would be impertinent to this learned Society to do it. But, 
when I am taught by Mr. Bryant (for this peculiar I firft learnt 
from him) that many of thefe mounts had @ double carn, repre- 
fenting the breafts of a woman, and were therefore called Aogos 
Mesosdets, aud then contemplate the particular mammulary form 
of this double carn, I cannot fuffer myfelf to doubt one moment 
of the precife nature of it. Far be it from me to affimulate, by 
the moft diftant comparifon, the facred rites to the profane abo- 
minations of Idolatry: yetifI might fuppofe, that in the earliett 
times, or in fome fuch remote and feparate corner of the earth as 
thisis, the people did yet retain, not wholly corrupted, the old 
patriarchal rites, fuch as the Holy Scriptures frequently fpeak of 
as prior to, and cotemporary with, the revealed religion of the 
Lord, I could, after viewing this place, and reading the nine- 
teenth chapter of Exodus, deferibing the moft facred ceremony 
of the true religion, raife up to myfelf fome lively images of 
the imitative, but falfe and fuperftitious, ceremonies of the beg 
garly elements of the Fire-worthip. 

Tat the tombs and burial-places were within the precinéts 
of the temples, one might prove by numberlefs quotations 
and faéts, One taken from Virgil, defcriptive of this cuftom, 
will be fufficient : 

Vor. Ill. Zz Tun 
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Tum vicina aftris Ericino in vertice fedes 

Fundatur Veneri Idalie ; tumuloque facerdos 

Et lucus late facer additur Anchifeo[g}. 
Here we find the tomb of Anchifes, ereéted' within the temple 
of Venus, it/elf efablifbed as a kind of chapel, with a prief, 
fomething fimilar to the Romifh chapels erected for faying mafles 
for the dead, to whom thefe chapels are dedicated. The {mall 
circular holy compartments, found within the precin&ts of the 
Pronaos of this temple, were certainly of this kind. 

Upon the whole, thefe very curious remains of Antiquity are not’ 
only an exifting exemplar of thofetemples dedicated to the antient 
Fire-worfhip, which with fuch uncommon learning Mr. Bryant 
has firft explained’to the world; but the parts point out the real 
exiftence, and explain the nature, of many of the ceremonies of 
the old religion, of which we knew, or perhaps yet know, fo 
little. I cannot therefore conclude without withing to have it 
marked, that this temple, this Bre-y-Tinas, and the Carn-bre, are 
tivo the moft curious pieces of antiquity that are to be found’ 
perhaps in the known parts of the world. They certainly de- 
ferve the moft accurate examination, and the moft attentive con- 
fideration; and if, in this little memoir (fungar vice cotis), I 
could hope to raife the curiofity of the learned, I am fure fome 
of thefe 1 inquiries will lead to many very important difcoveries, 
If the curious and the learned copy the example of Mr. Pen- 
nant, we fhall begin to underftand what we have been ufed only 
to ftare at with wonder; and Antiquities will become objeéts of. 
knowledge, inftead of mere curiofity.. 


[have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 


T. POWNALL.. 
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XLI. a Account of fome Irihh Autigquities: By 


Governor Pownall. 
Read at the Soctery of Anriquartes, February 10, 1774. 


N the courfe of laft year I exhibited to the Society two fwords, 
and fome other fragments faid to have been parts of an 
image found in a bog at Cullen, in the county of Tipperary, in 
leelind, on the lands of Lord Milton. Thefe are now in the pof- 
feflion of that noble lord; and his politenefs gave me an opport~ 
tunity of communicating them. 

For the defcriptions of their forms I refer to the Edin! [a] 
which I then laid before the Society. The {words were of that 
metal which, in our common tranflations of the ancients, we call 
brafs. They are not however of that temperament which we 
now exprefs by that word. That the Society might have a 
precife and philofophic defcription of the metal, I applied to the 
mafter of the mint; and by his dire€&tion Mr. Alchorn, his Ma- 
jefty’s affay-mafter, made an accurate aflay of the metal. * It 


[a] See Plate XIX. Count Caylus has engraved one fuch, tom. II. pl. xxiii. +. 
which he calls the Pugio, Parazonium and Gladius Hifpanicus. 1t came from Her- 
culaneum, and is 18 inches long. 

Dr. Pococke fhewed the Society, 1754, drawings of fume weapons found 
near Tipperary. They are of mixed metal, of thé colour of gold even whea 
broken, and of the fize as drawn. The handles were perifhed. The blades were 
in the poflefion of counfellor Harris in Dublin. 

Mr. Brereton fhewed, 1776, a fword found in the Severn by Quatford, in 
Shropfhire, the only ford on that river for feveral miles, and not far from Bridge- 
north. [tis fuppofed the only one of the fort found in Great Britain, and agrees 
with thefe and with thofe brought by Sir William Hamilton from Cannz, except in 
fize, being from end to'end, including the gripe, and allowing for a piece of 
the point broken off, 21 inches long, and one inch fix tenths in the broadeft pptte 

ZL2Z2 «© appears,’ 
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<¢ appears,”” he fays, ‘to be chiefly copper, interfperfed with par- 
“¢ ticles of iron, and perhaps fome zinck, but without containing 


‘¢ either gold or filver: it feems probable, that the metal was caft 
‘‘ in its prefent ftate, and afterwards reduced to its proper figure 


“¢ by filing. ‘The iron might either have been obtained with the 
‘¢ copper from the ore, or added afterwards i in the fufion, to give 
« the neceflary rigidity of a weapon. But : confefs myfelf Healy 
‘¢ to determine any thing with certainty.” 

‘THe known abilities of this gentleman, and the ohilofophie 
diffidence under which he gives his opinion on the matter, will to 
the learning of this Society become a truer judgement tham any 
pofitive decifion could produce, 

_ THe apparent palpable properties of the metal are, that it as .of 
a texture which takes an exquifitely fine polifh, and in its colour 
exhibits more of the colouriof gold than of brafs or copper. It 
is of a temper which carries a fharp edge, and is in a great de- 
gree firm and elattick, andivery heavy. It is alfo of a peculiar: 
nature that refifts ruft; which appears from the condition in 
whieh it was found, after lying in a bog for fo many ages. 
The blemith which the metal has contracted is rather that of a 
tarnifh than ruft, and 1s-of a fine deep brilliant purple colour. 

Tue ufe of this fpecies of metal for weapons and other mili- 
tary purpofes did not only exift prior.to the invention of the 
ufe of iron, but, from the nature of the properties above no- 
ticed, continued in eftimation for thefe purpofes many ages after 
the ae of iron was difcovered, as appears from Homer, 
Hefiod [4], and all the Greek and Roman hiftorians. And, 
indeed, until the art of tempering fteel to the perfe€tion to which 
it was brought in the later ages of the world, this metal feems 
for thefe purpofes much fuperior. Brazen {words (1 muft fup- 

[2] Tois J%y xaruce pd Tevoxeo, orxeor dE Te oFKosy 

Karna d” seryedCorlog priors d'sx Eoxe oidnpose Hefiod. Op. & Di. i. 149. 
pofe 
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pofe of the fame nature as thefe) have been found in Corn 
wall[c}. hiv | i | . 

Berore I enter into the inquiry which may lead us to form a 
judgement to whom and to what ination we may afcribe thete 
{words, I] will deicribe fome other matters found in the fame 
parts, as thefe may ilhuftrate atleaft, ifnot confirm, the opinion 
which I have been:Jed;to give. 

Tue fragment, which was faid to be part of an image found 
at the fame time, as of a black wood, entirely covered and plated 
with thia gold, andfeems to have been part of the breafts, the 
tet or nipple of which is radiated in hammered or chafed work, 
in lines radiating from a centre, as is ufual in the images of the Sun; 
and round the periphery, or fetting on of the breaft, there are 
like radiations i, a {pecific number, with other linear ornaments, 
There is another fragment of the fame kind of wood, which feems 
to be afragment of an Ammonian horn: thereare in it the golden 
ftuds or rivets by which it. may be fuppofed to have been alfo 
plated with gold. The firft account I had of this image was, that 
it was of an human form, with a lion’s face; then, that it was 
indeed biform, but of what fort not fpecified. I have fince been 
informed, that the image, whatever it was, was of a fize fuffi- 
cient to make a gate-poft, to which ule it was applied. If the 
ftory of the biform fhape, with the lion’s face, be true, it was cer- 
tainly the fymbolic image of Mithras, as ufed by the Gaditani ; 
for which I will refer to the Saturnalia of Macrobius, lib. i. c. 10, 
where he quotes an hiftorical paflage, to fhew that the Hercules 
of Gades and the Sun were one and the fame numen, reprefented 
by biferm figures, with heads -of lions, radiated like the fun: 
“Theron, rex Hifpanie Citerioris, com ad expugnandum Her- 
‘¢ culistemplum ageretur furore, inftructus exercitu navium, Ga- 
«s ditani ex-adverfo venerunt adveéti navibus longis; commuifioque 


fc} See Leland’s Itin, vol, iii. p. 5. 8vo, ; 
3 «¢ prelio, 
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<< prelio, adhuc quo marte exiftente pugna, fubito in fugam 
‘< verfee {unt regia naves, fimulque improvifo igne corrept2 con- 
« flagraverunt.  Pauciflimi qui fuperfuerunt hoftium capti in- 
 dicaverunt apparuifle fibi leones proris Gaditani claffis {uper- 
« ftantes, ac fubito fuas naves immiffis radtis, quales in folis cae 
** pite pingunter exultas.” That Mithras was fo reprefented, num~ 
berlefs medals teftify. From the known and confirmed inter-_ 
courfe of this Phoenician or Cathaginian colony with Ireland, 
not ouly all difficulty as to this fymbolic form ceafes, but both 
the nature of it and the hiftoric propofition are thereby illuftrated 


2 


and the more confirmed, 35 

WHATEVER the image was, I muft refer it to this line of later 
theology, rather than to the Celtic Druidictheology of the more 
ancient [rifh; for although their fymbolic idols were faid to be co+ 
vered with gold and filver, yet they were but unhewn ftones, and 
not images containing any organized form. ‘To the colonies, or 
rather to the fettlements and factories of the later people of Car- 
thage, or Gades, and not to the original Phoenician colonies, 
refer thefe feveral things heretofore and herein after defcribed. 
One circumftance as to the {words feems to me decifive: they are 
as exaétly and as minutely to every apparent mark the fame with 
the fwords of Sir William Hamilton’s colle&ion, now in the Bri- 
tith Mufeum, as if they cameout of the fame armory: the for- 
mer, found in the fields of Canrz, are faid to be Carthaginian ; 
thefe therefore, by parity of reafon, may likewife be aad to be of 
the fame people. ' 

It does not appear, as far as I know, that the Romans were 
ever in Jreland either as foldiers or merchants ; the Carthaginians, 
ot at leaft the Gaditani, certainly were there. es 

Mr. O’Conrnor, in his Differtations on the hiftory of Ireland, 
p. 14. and. p. go. fays, that, foon after the arrival of the Scots 
from Spain, we read of Uchadan of Cuala, who rendered him- 


{elf 


/ 
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feif famous by his fkill im the fabrication of metals ; and for this 


he quotes. Leabhar, Gabhala, or the Book of Conquefts Part I. 


& omnes veteres Mi. pafim. But 1 cannot feel myfelf dif- 
pofed on this ground to refer the fabric of thefe fwords to this 
tfhop. 

In matters of this fort, where the beft and moft coherent ac~ 
count can be only conjecture, I give the following as fuch; that 
as I fuppofe thefe {words to have been articles of Carthaginian 
fale, as we of this day fell arms to the Indians and Africans} fo, 
from acomparifon of the ancient Druidical theology and religion 

of Ireland, with the corrupted theology of the Carthagi- 
nians and of their colonies, I feel perfuaded to refer the idol 
and the various veffels and inftruments of religious ceremonies, 
found in the fame parts, to the ritual of this later idolatry, ufed 
in thefe particular fettlements, but never in general ufe amongft 
the people of Ireland at large. But let the things {peak for them- 
felves; the account of them, and of the finding of them, as it 
was fent from Ireland, is as follows: 


An Account of fome antique Curiofities, found in a _fmall bog near 
Cullen, in the county of Tipperary. 


In digging away the bog, about fix feet deep, as far as it exe 


tended, there was nothing found, only trunks of different trees, all 

rotten except the oak and fir, which were forthe moft part found, 

and fome horns, large.enough to have a circle of about three feet 
in. diameter defcribed on each palm. 

1731. In the fecond cutting was found a brazen veffel, con- 
taining twogallons andahalf, which had four legs, a broad- 
bumped bottom, growing narrow to the neck, from which 
it was wider towards the brim, and weighed nineteen 


ounds. 
; £732. 


369. 
1732. 


1738. 


1739- 
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A poor woman, taking up a black flimy ftuff, which lies. 
very deep, to die wool, found three pieces.of bright metal 
of equal fize and fhape, in the form of heaters ufed in, 
fmoothing ; which, weighing feven pounds and a half, 
fhe fold as brafs. The fame year, alabourer found a piece 
of gold, like the fruftum of a fpheroid, lefs than half a 
{mallegg, which weighed threeounces, four penny weights, 
and feven grains. 

In the turf-mould were found feven things of a fhining 
metal, about five inches long each, two inches of which 
formed a focket of three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
in each of which was a fhaft of rotten wood about nine 
inches Jong ; from the focket each of them was two-edged, 
and tapered to a point; on either fide was a beard an inch 
and a half long from the point, with the edge turning out, 
fo as to have formed.a crofs. There were alfo at the fame 
time, and of the fame metal, thirteen more found, each ter 
inches long, four inches of which formed a focket about 
one inch and three quarters in diameter at the entrance of 
the handle, from which to the blade it gradually leflened : 
the handles were of quartered afh, and each about fix feet 
long, which feemed found, but on taking them up they 
foon mouldered away : the blades were broad on either fide 
near the fockets, but gradually more acute towards the 
point: thefe they now judge to have been arrows, thofe 
{pears ; for they were fold the fame day to a pedlar as. 
brafs 5 all of them weighed fix pounds and’a half, 

A poy found a circular plate of beaten gold, about eight 
inches in diameter, which, lapped up in the form ofa tri- 
angle, inclofed three ingots of gold, which they fay could 
not weigh lefs thana pound ; for the boy no fooner brought 

them 
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them home than his mother, a poor widow, gave them to 
a merchant, on whofe land fhe had a cabin, asbrafs tomake 
weights. 

1742. A CHILD found on the brink of a hole a thin plate 
of gold, in the form of an ellipfis, the tranfverfe diameter 

as if it were about two inches and a-quarter long, and the 
conjugate lefs than an inch, weighing eighteen penny=- 
weights, fifteen grains. 

1744. A poor woman found a {mall gold cup, almoft in the 
form of a wine-glafs, the handle of which was hollow, and 
about one inch and a half from the bottom to the cup, 
which was chafed, and contained asmuchas a {mall thim- 
ble; the bottom was as broad as a filver fixpence, and flats 
the handle was as thick as-a large goofe-quill; and which 
weighedtwenty-one pennyweights, twelve grains. About 
the fame time, a man founda tube about four inches long, 
and as thlck as the {tem of a tobacco-pipe; which weighed 
one ounce, feven pennyweights, twenty grains. 

1745. Two women found a quadrangular veffel, of a bright 
yellow metal, each fide of which was about ten inches long 
at the brim, and eight inches from the brim to the bottom 
outfide ; fiveinches from the brim towards the bottom was 
entirely flat both within and without; the remaining part, 
convex and concaave, was femi-globular; on either fide was 
an handle in the form of thofe in common pots, This 
they kept for two years (for they were fifters, and lived to- 
gether), and then gave it toa tinker for thirteen pence 
and mending an old pot: they fay it could not have 
weighed lefs than forty pounds. 

1747. A-.cirv found in the turf-duft a thin plate of gold, rolled 
on another, which when extended was fourteen inches 

Vor. Ill. Aaa long, 
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long, and-about a quarter of an inch broad, of which #& 
fellow {tanding by took above half from her: what he left: 
weighed fix pennyweights, thirteen grains, Soonafter, an* 
apprentice-girl found one ounce five pennyweights of the: 
fame kind, rolled after the fame manner; ina fod of turf,- 
as fhe made a fire. 


1748. A MAN found a brafs weapon, two feet feven inches long, - 


which was two edged, and tapered from the hilt to the= 
point: thefe edges very much refembled the fin which: 
fpreads out on both fides of an eel from the navel to the 
top of the tail ; it feemed to ‘be caft in that form, and never 
wheited ; and the reft of the blade between four edges was- 
not unlike the part of:an eel’s tail between both fins, but it - 
was not fo fubfiantial. It was one inch three quarters 
broad near the hilt, from which it gradually grew narrower’ 
four inches towards the point to one incif one quarter, from 
which to the middle it increafed to one inch one feventh 3 
from the middle it grew narrower till it terminated in an 
acute point. The blade was-near half an inch thick from: 
the hilt to the middle, from which it grew lefs fub- 
ftantial to the point. The part taken for the hilt was about* 
five inches long, near an inch broad in the middle,-and not® 
fo much near the blade, or the place of the pomel, on either: 
fide of which it {pread out about one one quarter of-aninch + 
it was about one eighth of an inch thick ; and init were fix: 
rivets, viz. two at the end, twoin the middle, and two near 
the blade, with two more about one quarter of an inch 
from the hilt near the edges ; each rivet was about three 
quarters of aninch long, an equal part of which ftood out 
on either fide of the hilt, and on one of them hung a thin 
piece 
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piece of geld, which weighed twelve pennyweights ‘nine 

grains. | 
1749 A MAN found fome gold, part of which he fold from time 
to time, and which, he fays, was of the fame piece with 
part of a plate which he fold daft September, and which I 
faw at the fame time. The plate from which it was broken 
was round, and no le{fsthen ten inches in diameter: there 
was a gold wire inlaid round the rim; and about three 
inches towards the center there was a gold twift fewed in 
and out, which was broken becaufe of taking a plate about 
four inches in diameter out of the large one to which it 
was fewed withthe twift ; for that which was ten inches‘in 
diameter had a hole in the middle, wherein one of four 
inches would fit, and be concentric tothe firft. This part 
of the plate with three or four broken pieces which were 
like the barrels of large quills cut off and {plit open, and 
about the fame length, weighed two ounces, two penny- 
wetghts, ten grains. I am informed he has part of it yet. 
1750. A MAN found a {mall plate of gold, in the form of an 
equilateral triangle, each fide about an inch three quarters 
long, which he fold without weiging to a pedlar for 
2], 12s. The fame man’s wife foon after found in a fod 
of turf a piece of gold, which weighed eleven penny- 
weights, fixteen grains. ‘The fame year, a fool, cutting 
turf, found three rings like ring-dials : one-of which he put 
.on the cad of 2 walking-ftaff, whereon it remained until 
his father ‘ound it was gold, and took it from him. He 
hid the o' cr two, cannot recolleét were; aud now they 
cannot be found. He fays, he alto at the fametime found 
a.lump iutuc form of a large egg, with a chai hanging 
Aaa 2 from 
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from one end of it; which he either loft, or had it ftolen 
out of his pocket by one of the labourers. 

A MAN found fuch another weapon as that found 17485 
on the rivets of which was a plate of gold, which covered 
one fide of that wherein the rivets ftood, at the end of 
which was a thing like the pomel of a {mall fword, with 
three links ofa chain hanging out of it: all weighed three 
ounces, three pennyweights, eleven grains. 

APRIL 10, as fome boys, who played ona hill at one 
fide of the bog, were going home, one of them thirteen 
years of age, being out before the reft, leaped over a {mall 
trench which divides the bog, before the others came up 3 
and, turning about to fee them leap after him, faw a broad 
fhining thing jutting out of the oppofite bank, at which 
being fomething furprifed, he cryed out, “1 fee!” and on: 
a fudden looking towards the hill, and running as faft as he 
could, continued tocry, “I {ee two rabbits :’? on which all’ 
the reft of the boys followed him; and he led them home 
another way: and then heand his mother went back, and 
found a plate of gold, five inches broad at one end, four at 
the other, and almoft fix long, which was beautifully 
chafed and engraved. The goldfmith to whomit was fold 
faid he fuppofed it to be part of a crown. It weighed one 
ounce, twenty pennyweights, fixteen grains. 

APRIL 17, there was found a piece of hollow brafs in the 
form of a femi-circle, of about three inches in diameter, 
two inches of the periphery being left, from each fide 
of which two fimilar fecants, falling on the diameter, 
cut off from both ends fo much: as left three quarters 
of an inch on either fide of the centre, where it was 


open, and near half an inch wide; but that which re- 
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prefents the rim was more capacious and wider than it 
was at the diameter. At the oppofite extremes, near the 
periphery, were two holes, which went through both 
fides, each of them large enough for the rivets which 
~ were In the hilts before-mentioned, and on the end of which 
it fitted ; which made fome think it was the pomel of one 
of them. It contained lefs than half a noggin, and weighed 
lefs than an ounce. 
1753. May 23, a man found’a piece of hollow gold, in the 
form of the point of the fcabbard of a {mall {word ; 
which weighed one ounce, twenty-three penny weights, fe- 
venteen grains. 

May 25, was found 'a weapon of the fame form with 
that found in 1748, but the metal of this was more refined ; - 
and a goldfmith upon tryal found there was fome gold in. 
it. Clofe to the hilt, on the thick part, was engraved an: 
oblong fquare, about half an inch long, a quarter~ broad, 
and about one fixth of an inch deep, wherein wasinlaida 
piece of ‘pewter which juft fitted it, with four channels cut 
in it, in each’ of which was laid a thin bit of fine copper, 
fo that they refembled four figures of 1, The blade 
weighed two pounds five ounces. . 

June 12, there was a {mall hollow piece of brafs ‘found, | 
about two inches andahalf long, of acylindrical form, open } 
atone end, and about three quarters of an fuch in diameter ; | 
the other end refembled the inftrument uled by coopers in. 
cleaving twigs. 

JUNE 25, was found a gold veffel much in the form of ° 
our chalice, except that the handle was curved; the 
cup was bulged and cracked, but, opened to its full capa-- 


city, » 
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city, would contain almoft.a pint. The handle and cup 
were chafed and engraved, and weighed ten ounces, twelve 
pennyweights, twenty-three grains. The bottom was 
broken off, and not found. 

1753 June 30, two thin leaves of gold were found folded in 
each other, like childrens hats, each about three inches 
in diameter. “The crown of one,of them was in the form 
of a cone, and {mooth, and contained lefs than.a thimble-: 
the crown of the other was broken off, and -the leaf was ‘ 
‘broken and crackedin many different places. The people who 
found them being very poor, John Damer, of Shronehill, 
.ef{q; the proprietor of the land, gave them the weight in 
gold coin for them, viz.a guineaand a‘ half. 

Juty 17, was-founda piece of gold almoft in the-form 
.of a large {collop-fhell, :For the reafon before given, the 
fame Mr. Damer gave the weight as before, wiz. fourteen 
guineas and a half. 

JuLy 21, aman found two pieces of gold, the one al- 
moft in the form of a man’s thumb, and hollow at one 
_end ; the other was an .oblong-{quare, about three .inches 
long, about an inch broad, and as.thick as a guinea: both 
weighed three ounces, nine pennyweights, twenty-one 
grains. At the fame time, hefound a lump of coarfe brafs, 
which weighed above a pound, and feemed to haveremained 
in the ladle after cafting fomething. There was the fame 
.day found about two grains weight of gold twift. 

AvuGusr 12, a boy found a bit of gold two inches long, | 
as thick as a child’s finger, that feemed to have been 
cut off of a larger piece on the edge of an anvil; for, from 
.the {mall end to where it was cut, it increafed in thicknefs, 
and weighed one ounce feven grains, 
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1753. OcroBer 7, a man found fomething in the form of a 
bow, about fix inches loog, which to appearance feéms coal- 
black polifhed wood ; but it is very heavy, and grates like 
a {tone ; half of it is a femi-circular, and very f{mooth; the’ 
infide and other quarter are each flat, and form a right-- 
angled triangle : about an inch of its length is three quarters 
of an inch folid. On either end was a thin plate of gold, . 
which entirely covered about half an inch of it, quite’ 

. through which on either end went a {mall {crew, {6 as to 
have bound the plate faft to it,.and faftened a chain 
which hung between both ends. This little chain, which 
was gold, and the plates, he broke off, and fold without 
weighing for 2/. 7s. The wood is in-the poffeflion of Mr. - 
Damer. 

From’ the 25th of May, 1753, to: the 12th of 
September, were found thirteen whole blades of the fame 
make and form of that found 1748; fome of which were: 
above two feet long, fome lefs, and three not above four- 
teen inches. Moft of them were hacked and knotched | 
from the ftrokes of other weapons. ‘Thofe that were not 
fo long were not fo broad or fubftantial as the longetft ; 
for they decreafed-in all dimentions as well as in length; 
but the hilts of the fhorteft were as long as thofe of the 
longeft. There were alfo found five more, fo bent, that‘ 
the part called the handles (thoug h they are not the handles, 
only thofe things on which the-handles were faftened i) 
the rivets) almoft touched the points. There were alfo 
found forty-three pieces of thofe parts of the fwords 
wherein the rivets ftood ; ome more fome lefs 1n propor- 
tion, than half the length of the blades : and twenty-nine 
of the parts with points, afterthe fame manner, fome more, 
fome lefs ; but there were: very. few-of -the pieces with 

points - 
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points and hilts which entirely fitted each other. All thefe 
things, of which.a-defcription has been attempted, were 
found in different parts of the bog; but moft of them 
about the centre, where they. lay-.very deep.” 

Ar the firft laying this paper before the Society, I fuggefted a 
cautionary doubt refpecting the difficulty, as it appeared to me, of 
reconciling the very exact defcription of the forms, and the very 
.precife account of the weights, of things which.were faid to have 
been fo ftudioufly fecreted when een and afterwards fo care- 
lefsly and ignorantly fold. Since that, upon writing to.the Rev. 
Mr. Armftrong, -I have received the following explanation: 
‘© That the account which he fent was drawn up by Mr. Nath, 
-$¢ of Cullen, a young.man who went to the-college at Dublin in ~ 
“the year 1754, and died foon after. This Mr. Nath, who drew 
‘*.up.the narrative, found:many ofthe things-+himfelf, and was,” 
as Mr.” Armftrong is informed, ‘* very careful and exact in 
«¢ weighing and defcribing them.” Mr. Armftrong adds, . « That 
«¢ he had converfed with him, and that he thought him to be a 
*¢ fenfible young man, who might be depended-on.” Mr. Arm- 
ftrong then adds, refpefting another point of enquiry which I 
troubled him with, ‘*-As to the image faid to have been found 
‘there, Lonly heard of it in converfation with the late moft 
«¢ worthy Mr. Damer.; who told me, that his neighbour, Mr. 
¢¢ Waddiam Chadwick, who then rented the lands about Cullen 
‘6 of Lord Thomond, informed ‘him, that a long time before 
“* fabove fixty years ago] a large wooden image was found in a 
** part of the bog, and that litt’e.pins-or pegs were ftuck in dif- 
66 ferent parts of it; andthat Mr. Damer imagined, that the little 
'¢ gold plates found there, one of which I faw with him, were 
** fufpended by thefe pegs in different parts of that image, Mr, 
¢ Chadwick, who was not .curious in fuch things, told Mr, 
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“© Damer, that he made a gate-poft of it. I have made the 
** moft careful enquiry I could about it amongft the oldett 
** perfons in the neighbourhood, and cannot hear the leaft ac- 
** count of it, 

‘* J Bue leave to fend you an account which | lately got from 
* one Mr, Cleary, an inhabitant of Cullen, of fome things found 
** in that bog within thefe few years. 

*° 1760. A woman, making a fire of turf, found in one of 
the fods, which fhe broke, a thin plate of beaten gold, with 
five {mall {quare ingots, which weighed two ounces, four 
penny weights, three grains, and were fold in Limerick for 
four guineas anda half. 

1762. A™MAN found fomething in the form of a triangle, one 
fide of it about one inch and a quarter in length, the other 
about two inches; with feven {mall ingots of gold inclofed 
in it, much in the form of grains ufed in weighing gold 
coin, but thicker in proportion than a guinea; which he 
fold without weighing for fix pounds five fhillings. 

1763. In June, in digging for turf there were found at the bot- 
tom of the holes feveral fkulls of men furprizingly thick 
and round. . 

1764. A MAN found, on the eaft fide of the bog, an uncommon 
piece of gold, larger than a French crown, which weighed 
one ounce three grains. 

1765. AMAN found about an handful of gold, in fmall bits not 
much thicker than a ftraw, and about a quarter of aninch 
long. All weighed two ounces, fome grains. 

1769. JUNE 14, a man pafling by a ftack of turf, faw a thin 
plate jutting out of one of the fods, which weighed two 
ounces and a half, and eleyen penny weights. 
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1771. A Boy found, in the border of the bog, a piece of gold, 
about fix inches long, much like the pipe of a trumpet, 
hollow inthe middle; which weighed three ounces, fifteen 
pennyweights, twenty-one grains. 

1773. A Man found, in digging the bog, a fkull with two 
horns fhaped like thofe on Kerry fheep, but longer. No 
perfon who has feen it can tell to what beaft the fkull be- 
longed.” 

Mr. ArmstTronG then proceeds: ‘ I have had the perfons 
‘ of that village repeatedly informed, that I would give the 
‘ higheft price for any thing found there. Yet ftill they carry 
‘ them privately to Limerick. I have got the head mentioned in 
«¢ the papers and, if you think it Gould be worth your accep- 
« tance, I will have it fent to Major Vallancey, who may find 
ss fome opportunity of conveying it to you.’ 

I must confefs, for my own part, thatthe explanatory account 
above is fatisfactory to almoft every point; and that the additional 
account, given by Mr. Cleary, is to every degree of evidence 
corroborative of it; and as fuch I now add it to what I had be- 
fore written on the fubje@t. Thofe, whom it does not ftrike as 
matter of faét, may receive it as very curious matter of enquiry, 
and as fuch not unworthy to be made known. 
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XLII . Obfervations on Two Fewels in the poffefion of 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, Bart. By the Rev. Mr. 
Pegeoe. 


Read at the Society of ANTIQUARIES, 22 December, 1794. 


g Be ESE two pieces were dug out of a bank near Lord 
Willoughby de Broke’s feat at Compton-Mordock, alias 
Compton-Vernai, in the county of Warwick, 4. D. 17746 
Three {culls were found with them lying ina row. ‘The pieces 
had been fufpended on the necks of two of the parties there in- 
terred, as being their moft valuable trinkets; and are nowthe pro- 
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perty of Sir Charles Mordaunt, a refpectable member of this So 
ciety, on whofe eftate they were found +. 

Tue larger jewel, which has the loop remaining by which it 
had been fufpended, affords nothing to betoken its age; it is,. 
however, enriched with two rubies (the two others being broken: 
out of their fockets); and the ftone in the middle is thought to: 
be a cat’s eye, or opal, and is a fine one, of the-fize of'a large pea.. 
The furface of the {tones is not table-wife, but round like a bead. 
with a luftre neverthelefs, There is a Roman. road, the Fofs,. 
very near the place where thefe jewels were found ; but,.as there. 
were no afhes, nor appearance of burning, and the leffer piece is- 
undoubtedly a Saxon one, there is all the reafon ‘in the world to 
believe they both belong to this laft-mentioned nation.. All we 
can conjecture, in relation to this larger piece, is, that being of 
gold, and forich in gems, the owner of it was unqueftionably a 
perfon of good rank. 

In cenarl to the leffer piece, which is alfo of gold, and has a. 
crofs between two rude ftanding human figures, by way of fup- 
porters, with a reverfe of the fame, and on both fides this infcrip- 
tion NDLIy, it may be adjudged with fome certainty to the 
beginning of the Eleventh Century. 

Tue firft letter of the infcription is M, for on the Saxon coins 
M is often formed as itis here’. I conceive therefore that it de- 
notes the Virgin Mary, to whom the church.of Worcefter is 
facred; and the figure confequently under that letter muft be fup- 
pofedto be the Virgin. The fecond charaéter is the Saxon mark 
for And, thus 4; and the two next letters being plainly OS (the 


* They were firfk brought to Lord Willoughby; and he fent them to Sir 
Charles, 

» Camden, tab. I, 16. 13‘, 28, 2g-1V. 3. 15.18. V.13. 15.216 
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{quare, or rather lozengy O, being common in thefe times‘, as. 
likewife was the horizontal 5“), the figure underneath muft have 
been intended for St. Ofwald, who acceded to the fee of Worcefter 
4. 960, and fat there till 4 992. This prelate, who was like- 
wife archbifhop of York (holding Worcefter im commendam), did 
all he could to eftablifh monks at Worcefter *, and actually buile 
anew church atthe monaftery of St. Mary there, which by de-- 
erees became the cathedral; as now it is, after being ‘rebuilt by 
Wulftan II. on a fomewhat different fite f, 4. D.'1088. The 
whole legend is therefore clearly Mary and Ofwald; and the 
piece muft have been {truck about 4 D. 1020, after Ofwald was] 
become a faint of note, and probably by the Monks, or the 
bifhop of Worcefter, namely- St.” Wulftan, who was then 
fitting. What vaftly confirms our interpretation, the greater 
altar, after the re-edification of the church, -was dedicated 1218 
to St. Mary and St. Ofwald &; which feems to have been done 
from thefe two faints having been ufually joined together there, 
as we fee them on this jewel, As to St. Ofwald in particular, | 
Wulftan II, on-his finifhing his new church 1088, ‘ caufed 
«« the relicks of St. Ofwald to be inclofed in a new fhrine, pre-- 
«* pared for that purpofe, and folemnly depofited them therein, 
‘e on the 12th of Otober the fame-year, at the expence of fe- - 


© See the coins of Edbert of Northumberland; Kenulf of Mercia; Elfred of 
Northumberland ; and of Plegmund, archbifhop of Canterbury. 

4 Camden, Tab.1. 26. II. 32, ITE. 25. 1V. 36. 

¢ He was in other refpects a mighty patron of Monkery: witnefs what he did 
atRamfey.. C mden, col. 505. Drake, Eborac. p. 410. And was reciprocally 
in high efteem with the Monkifh writers. 

# Val. Green’s furvey of the city of Worcefter, p. 31. 

s Camden, .col. 623. Green, p. 34. Thomas’s Survey of the church of 
Worcefter, p. 125. Annal. Vigorn. p. 483. The middle altar was allotted | 
to St. Peter and St. Wulftan, Camden, ibid, 
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‘© -venty-two marks of filver*.”* And another new church, the 
former having fuffered’ by fire, 1202, was actually confecrated 
to the honour of St. Ofwald, along with St. Mary and other 
faints, in 1218, by bithop Silvefter#, All which circumftances 
fhew the high efteem in which Bifhop Ofwald was held at Wor- 
cefter as a faint. 

Tue work of this jewelis extremely rude; and, asthe type is 
the fame on both fides, as no minter’s name is exprefled, and there 
is a hole in it to’hang it ‘by, one cannot deem ita coin, but ra- 
ther an amulet, ofthe nature of an Agnus Dei, to be worn about 
the neck. Indeed, the weight, more than thirty-one grains, 
plainly fhews it was not intended for a coin, this not according 
with the weight of the penny at that time. But it feems fome- 
thing extraordinary, that Chriftians in the Eleventh Century (for 
the parties here interred were undoubtedly Chriflians) fhould be 
buried in a place where there was no church or oratory that we 
know of. “This I can no otherwife account for, confidering th 
rank of thefe perfons, than by fuppofing that they fell on fome 
fudden rencounter, and were as haftily interred. 

In the ¢ Series of Difertations on fome Anglo-Saxon Remains,” 
publifhed 1756, may be feen (N° 2. of the Plate, and p. 23) 
a filver coin, with two fairits, St. Mary and St. Peter, very much 
refembling the piece under confideration, and minted by Wul- 
{tan II, archbifhop.ef York, about the fame time with this. 

On the whole, Sir Charles Mordaunt’s gold medal, mean as it is 
in the workmanfhip, is extremely curious, and may be termed an 
Unie, being the only one of the kind that has come to our 
knowledge. For this reafon, I intreated Sir Charles to favour 
me with a drawing of both the fides, to thew that there was no 


* Green, Pe. 38 
4Anoal Vigorn. p. 483. 
Variation 
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variation in them, being well affured, that the exhibition of it to 
this Society would be very gratefully received, and that the curi- 


ous would think themfelves highly obliged to him for the com- 
munication, 


SAMUEL PEGGE.. 
Whitington, 4 Nov. 1774, 
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“XLIV. An Account of the Body of King Edward the 
Firft, as it appeared on opening bis Tomb in the Year 
1774. By Sir Jofeph Ayloffe, Barz. V.P. S. A. 
and ¥.R.S. 


Read at the Society of AnT1QuARIES, May 12,°1774. 


‘P-ENHE royal warrants repeatedly iflued by King Edward the 
Third, and his two immediate fucceflors, direCted to the 
treafurer and chamberlains of their exchequer, De cera reno- 
vanda circa corpus regis-Edwardi primi.; and the total filence of 

all our hiftorians, and public records, as to a fimilar attention 
having been paid to the corpfe of any other of our deceafed mo- 
-narchs ; are circumftances, that not only indicate the high vene- 
ration in which King Edward the Firft was held during a long 
feries of years after his deceafe ; but. when confidered, together 
with the {trong injunctions under, which, it is faid, that king in 
his laft moments laid his fon, to fend his heart to the Holy Land, 
attended by 140 knights, and to.carry his remains along with 
‘the army until Scotland was reduced to.obedience, gave rife to 
-an opinion, that upon his deceafe a more than ordinary care was 
taken to preferve his body from putrefaction ; and that, in fubfe- 
‘quent times, the utmoft endeavours were ufed for preventing its 
decay. 
Ar this diftant period, it became difficult to afcertain how far 
fuch an opinion may be founded on truth; more efpecially, as 
‘the hiftorians, who flourithed in the reigns of his fon and grand- 
fon, Edward the Second and Edward the Third, afford very little 
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information on the fubje&t ; and as there are not now remaining, 
either in official books, or elfewhere, any memoranda of the par- 
ticular manner in which the corpfe of King Edward the Firft 
was treated previous to its being laid inthe fepulchre. 

WEEVER, who is the earlieft of our Englith writers that take 
notice of the before-mentioned inftruments, De cera renovanda, 
appears to have made fome enguiry into the purpofe for which 
they were iffued, That author, fpeaking of the death of King 
Edward the Firft, fays — ** Such was the care of his fucceflors 
** to keep his corpfe from corruption, that the cearecloth, wherein 
«* his enbalmed body was enwrapt, was often renewed, as doth 
*¢ appear upon record *.”’ Monf. Rapin, relying on the fame au- 
thority with Weever, afferts, that the body of King Edward 
the Firft was done over with wax® And Mr. Dart {peaks of it 
nearly in the words of Weever, whofe book he refers to% 

In the year 1770, our worthy and truly refpectable member, 
the Honourable Daines Barrington, whofe incefflant literary 
purfuits are confeffedly employed for the emolument as well as 
the edification of the publick, ftated to the Society the above cir- 
cumftances, together with his fentiments thereon. At the fame 
time, he expreffed his ardent wifhes, that the corpfe of Edward 
the Firft, as entombed in the collegiate church of St. Peter at 
Weftminfter, might be infpe&ted, in order to examine the ftate 
of prefervation in which it then was; and whether any remains 
of the compofition, fuppofed to have been ufed to prevent its 
decay, were difcoverable*. His zeal for obtaining fuch infpec- 


@ Funeral Monuments, p. 462. 
» Hift. of England, Vol. J. p. 385. 
¢ Hift. and Antiq. of the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Weftminfter, Vol IT. 
ae 
Pt three letters read at the Society of Antiquaries on the 25th of January, 
and 1ft of February, 1770, 
WoL. il, Coc tion 
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tion did not however reft fatisfied with having barely propounded 
his wifhes to the Society. He frequently applied to the Reverend 
Dr. John Thomas, the dean of Weftminfter *, by means of his 
Jearned friend Dy. Blair, oneof the prebendaries of that church, 
for leave to open the royal tomb. 

THE application, extremely delicate in itfelf, was received by 
the dean with that becoming and natural politenefs which renders 
him peculiarly amiable to all hisacquaintance, and attended to by 
him in a manner which evinced his defire to oblige, fo far as might 
be confiftent with the importance of the favour afked, anda ftriét 
obfervance of the duty of his immediate ftation.. After having 
maturely confidered the requeft, and taken every imaginable pre- 
caution for preventing any injury being done, either to the farco- 
phagus, or its royal contents, the dean fixed the fecond day of 
this month for its being opened ; which was accordingly done, in 
the prefence of himfelf and two of the prebendaries. 

Tue tomb of King Edward the Firft, built inthe form of an 
altar-table, ftands at the Weft end of the North fide of the Con- 
feffor’s chapel, and at the head of his father King Henry the 
Third’s monument, from which it is feparated by the ftair-cafe 
and entrance, leading from the ambulatory into the chapel. 
It is in length, from out to out, nine feet feven inches; 
in height, from the floor of the chapel to the upper edge 
of the cover-ftone, three feee feven inches; and is compofed 
of only five flabs of Purbeck marble, each of them three inches 
in thicknefs. ‘Two of thefe flabs form the fides, two the ends, 
and one the cover. 

This tomb, which is quite plain, except that the under edge of 
the cover-ftone is chamfered, or floped off diagonally towards 
its Upper edge, is raifedupon a bafement of free-{tone, which, ex- 


_ * Now bifhop of Rochefter, 
tending 
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tending every way near two feet beyond the tomb itfelf, forms an . 


afcent to it of two fteps above the pavement. of the chapel. 
Each of thefe fteps is fix inches in height. On the South fide, 
and at each end, it ftands open to the chapel: but on the North 


fide it is defended from the ambulatory by a grating of ftrong” 


iron-work, The fmaller upright bars of this grating terminate 
at the height of five feet, in a fleur de lis ; and the two ftandards, 
or end bars, finifh in a fmall bufto of an elderly man witha long 
vifage. A like bufto is alfo placed in the front part of the frame 


of the baldoquin, or canopy, built over the tomb. The work- 


manfhip of each of thefe bufto’s is very rude. And yet they 
have fo much refemblance of the face of King Edward the Firft, 
as exhibited on his coins, broad feal, and ftatue at Caernarvon 
caftle, that there is not much room to doubt of their having 
originaliy been intended to reprefent that monarch.  — 


Tue infcription, EDWARDVS PRIMVS SCOTORVM MALLEVS 


HIC EST. PACTVM SERVA. 1308. mentioned by feveral hi- 
ftorians, as being placed on the North fide of the tomb, is now 
greatly defaced, but not fo much as to render it altogether il- 
legible. 7 

Tue form of the letters in this infcription, and the date 
1308, put, as is fuppofed, by miftake, inftead of 1307, 
the year in which the king died, are urged as reafons for, ima- 
gining that the infcription was not placed on the tomb until many 
years after the king’s deceafe. 

Bur, onthe other hand, it is to be obferved, that the let- 


ters of the infcription placed round the monument of King & 


Edward the Confeffor, which was erected in the reign of King 
Henry the Third, are exa&tly fimilar to thofe of the infcription 
here fpoken of ; thofe of both infcriptions being manifeltly Ro- 
man capitals. : 
Cc? On 


s 


- 
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On opening the tomb, the cover-ftone was found to be unce« 
mented to the end and fide flabs; and towards the upper edge of 
the latter were obferved fome {mall chafms, or holes, which 
feemed to have been. made by the infertion of an iron crow, or 
fome fuch inftrument, and to have been afterwards filled up with 
fine plaifter. The joint between the top and fides, although 
made extremely clofe, was alfo drawn with the fame material. 
As foon as the two ends of the cover-ftone were raifed upon three 
courfes of blockings prepared for that purpofe, there appeared 
within the tomb a plain coffin of Purbeck marble, laid on a bed 
_ of rubble ftone, which had been built up to fuch a height from 

the floor, as was neceflary for bringing the upper fide of the cof- 
fin-lid into contaét with the under fide of the covering ftone 
ef the tomb. This coffin, from out to out, is in length fix 
feet feven inches, and in depth one foot and four inches. The 
breadth, at the fhoulders, is two feet feven inches; in the middle, 
two feet three inches; and at the feet, one foot and ten inches. 
The thicknefs of each fide of this coffin, as alfo that of its lid, 
which is cut out of a block of Purbeck marble, is three inches.. 
The lid hath not ever been cemented to the fides of the coffin, 
but appeared to be fo clofely and neatly fitted tothem, that {carce 
any duft could penetrate through the crevice. The outfide of 
this coffin is ftained with a yellowifh paint, or varnifh, and is 
much fmoother than the outfide of the tomb, partly owing to: 
its having been lefs expofed to the air, and partly owing to. the 
impotition of the varnifh. On lifting up the lid, the royal corpfe_ 
was found wrapped up within a large fquare mantle, of ftrong, 
coarfe, and thick linen cloth, diaper’d, of a dull, pale, yellowith. 
brown colour, and waxed on its under fide.. 

Tue head and face were entirely covered with a _fudarium, or- 
face-cloth, of crimfon farcenet, the fubftance whereof was fo 

4 much: 
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much perifhed, as to have a cobweb-like feel, and the appearance 
of fine lint. This /udartwm was formed into three folds, pro- 
bably in umitation of the napkin wherewith our Saviour is faid 
to have wiped his face when led. to his crucifixion, and which, 
the Romith church pofitively affures us, confifted of the like 
number of folds, on each of which the refemblance of his. 
countenance was then inftantly impreffed. 

Wuen the folds of the external wrapper were thrown back,, 
and the fudarium removed, the corpfe was difcovered richly ha- 
bited, adorned with enfigns of royalty, and almoft intire, not- 
withftanding the length of time that it had been entombed. 

Irs innermoft covering feemed to have been a very fine linen: 
cerecloth, drefied clofe to every part of the body, and fuperin- 
duced with fuch accuracy avd. exaétnefs, that the fingers and 
thumbs. of both the hands had each of them a feparate and di- 
ftinc& envelope of that material, The face, which had a fimilar 
covering clofely fitted thereto, retained its exact form, although. 
part of the flefh appeared to be fomewhat wafted. 

Ir was of a dark-brown, or chocolate colour, approaching to: 
black ; and fo were the hands and fingers. The chin and lips. 
were intire, but without any beard; anda finking or dip, be- 
tween the chin and under lip, was very con{picuous, Both the 
lips were prominent ; the nofe fhort, as if fhrunk; but the aper- 
tures of the noftrils were vifible. ‘There was an unufual fall, or 
cavity, on that part of the bridge of the nofe which feparates the 
orbits of the eyes; and fome globular fubftance, poflibly the 
flefhy part of the eye-balls, was moveable in their fockets under: 
the envelope. Below the chin and under jaw was lodged a 
quantity of black duft, which had neither {mell nor coherence 5. 
but whether the fame had been flefh, or {pices, could not be: 


afcertained,. 
ONE 
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One of the joints of the middle finger of the right hand was 
doofe ; but thofe of the left hand were quite perfect. 

Next above the betore-mentioned cerecloth was a dalmatic, 
or tunic, of red filk damafk; upon which lay a ftole of thick 
white tiflue, about three inches in breadth, crofled over the 
breaft, and extending on each fide downwards, nearly as low as 
the wrift, where boch ends were brought to crofs each other . 
On this ftole were placed, at about the diftance of fix inches 
from eaco other, quatrefoils, of philligree work, in metal gilt 
with gold, elegantly chafed in figure, and ornamented with five 
pieces. of beautitul tranfparent glafs, or pafte, fome cut, and 
others rough, fet in raifed tockets.. The largeft of thefe pieces 
is in the centre of the quatrefoil ; and each of the other four is 
fixed near tothe angle: fo that all of them together form 
the figure of a quincunx. ‘Thefe falfe ftones differ in colour. 
Some are ruby; others a deep amethy{t: fome again are fap- 
phire ; others white ; and fome a fky-blue. 

Tue intervals between the quatrefoils on the {tole are powdered 
with an immenfe quantity of very {mall white beads, refembling 


£ Walfingham, in his account of the coronation of Richard II, mentions, that 
the king was invefted with a ftole ; primo tunica Sti Edwardi, et poft, ejufdem 
Dalmatica, projeca circa collum ejus flola. 

In the coronation ceremonies of Henry VII, and VIII, the armylls are de- 
fcribed to be made in the form of a ftole wovyn with gold, fet with precious 
ftones, 

Henry VI, is faid to have been arrayed, at the time of his coronation, as a 
Dbifhop that fhould fing Mafs, with a dalmatic like a tunic, and a ftole about his _ 
neck. Mf. W.Y. in the College of Arms. 

The invefting with a white ftole, iz modum crucis in Secfore, is particularly men- 
tioned in feveral foreign ceremonials. Goldaftus in the Conftitutiones Imperiales, 
vol. Lop. 95: fpeaking of Maximilian king of the Romans, fays, induebatur cum 
fandalits, et fola alba in modum crucis in peéiore 3 and other ceremonials, printed in 
Martene, have the fame words, 


pearls, 
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pearlss, drilled, and tacked down very near each other, fo as to 
compofe an embroidery of moft elegant form, and not much 
unlike that which is commonly called, The True-lover’s Knot. 

THEsE beads, or pearls, are all of the fame fize, and equal to 
that of the largeft pin’s head. They are of a fhining filver- 
white hue; but not fo pellucid as necklace-beads and mock- 
pearls ufually are. 

Over thefe habits is the royal mantle, or pall, of rich 
crim{on fattin, faftened on the left thoulder with a magnificent 
Jibula of metal gilt with gold, and compofed of two joints pinned 
together by a moveable acus, and refembling a crofs garnet 
hinge. This fdu/a is four inches in length, richly chafed, and 
ornamented with four pieces of red, and four of blue tranfpa- 
rent patte, fimilar to thofe on the quatrefoils, and twenty-two 
beads or mock-pearls. Each of thefe paftes and mock-pearls is 
fet in, a_raifed and chafed focket.. The head of the acys is 
formed by a long piece of uncut tranfparent blue pafte, fhaped 
like an acorn, and fixed in a chafed focket. 

Tue lower joint of this fbu/a appears to be connected with the 
ftole, as well as with the chlamys; fo that the upper part of 
each of the lappets or ftraps of the ftole, being thereby brought 
nearly into contact with the edge of the royal mantle, thofe 
{traps form, in appearance, a guard or border thereto. , 

Tue corpfe, from the waift downward, is covered with a large. 
piece of rich figured cloth of gold, which lies loofe over the 
lower part of the tunic, thighs, legs, and feet, and is tucked down 
behind the foles of the latter. There did not remain any ap- 
pearance of gloves: but on the back of each hand, and juit be- 
low the knuckle of the middle finger, lies a quatrefoil, of the 

g Several of the gentlemen prefent at opening of the coffin thought them to be 


real feed pearls; but all of them being exaCtly of the fame fize, hue, and fhape, 


militate againft that opinion, 
fame 
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‘fame metal as thofe on the ftole, and like them ornamented with 
five pieces of tran{parent pafte; with this difference, however, 
that the centre-piece in each quatrefoil is larger, and feemingly 
-of-a more beautiful blue, than thofe on any of the quatrefoils 
on the ftole. 

Berweewn the two fore-fingers and the thumb of the right 
hand, the king holds a fcepter with the crofs made of copper 
gilt. This {cepter is two feet fix inches in length, and of 
moft elegant workmanfhip. Its upper part extends unto, and 
refts on, the king’s right fhoulder. 

BetwEEn the two fore-fingers and the thumb of his left- 
hand, he holds the rod or fcepter with the dove, which, paffing 
over his left fhoulder, reaches up as high as his ear. This rod is 
five feet and half an inch in length. The ftalk is divided into two 
equal parts, by a knob or fillet, and at its bottom is a flat ferule. 

Tue top of the ftalk terminates in three bouquets, or tiers of 
oak-leaves, of green enamel, in a/to relievo, each bouquet dimi- 
nifhing in breadth as they approach towards the fummit of the 
{cepter, whereon ftands a ball, or mound, furmounted by the 
figure of a dove, with its wings clofed, and made of white 
enamel. 

On the head of the corpfe, which lies within a recefs hol- 
lowed out of the ftone-coffin, and properly fhaped for its recep- 
tion, is an open crown or fillet of tin, or latton, charged on its 
upper edge with trefoils, and gilt with gold; but evidently of 
inferior workmanthip, in all refpeéts, to that of the fcepters and 
quatrefoils. 

Tue fhape and form of the crown; fcepters, and fibula, and the 
manner in which the latter is fixed to the mantle, or chlamys, ex- 
actly correfpond with the reprefentation of thofe on the broad- 

feal 
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feal of this King, as exhibited by Sandford in bis Genealogical 
Hiftory of the Kings and Queens in Enyland *, 

On a careful infpection of the fingers of both hands, no ring 
could be difcovered. However, as it cannot be fuppofed that the 
corpfe was depofited without that ufual attendant enfign of roy- 
alty, we may with gteat probability conjecture, that, on the 
fhrinking of the fingers, which muft have been the confequence 
of Jength of time, and the operation of the anti-feptics applied 
to them; the royal ring had flipped off frem the finger, and bu- 
ried itfelf in fome part of the robes, none of which were dil= 
turbed in order to fearch for it. 

Tue feet, with their toes, foles, and heels, feemed to be perfedtly 
entire; but whether they have fandals on them or not is. uncertain, 
as the cloth tucked over them was not removed. 

On meafuring the body by a rod, graduated into inches di- 
vided into quarters, it appeared to be exactly fix feet and two 
inches in length. So that, although we may with fome degree of 
propriety adopt the idea of thofe Hiftorians, who tell us, that the 
king was taller than the generality of men; yet we can no longer 
credit thofe, who affert, that he was taller by the head than 
any other man of his time. How far the appellation of Long 
Shanks, vfually given to him, was properly applicable, cannot 
be afcertained, fince the length of the zdie could not be truly 
meafured, and compared with thatof the femora, without removing 
the veftments, and thereby incurring a rifque of doing injury to 
the corpfe. 

One of our Hiftorians, Thomas Walfingham, Hift. Ang, 
p- 43 and 44, thus defcribes him, — “ Elegantis erat formae, fta- 
*¢ turae procerae, qua humero et fupra communi populo prae- 
«¢ eminebat. Caefaries in adolefcentia a colore peneargenteo ver- 
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‘¢ gens in flavum: in juventute vero a flavo declinans in nigritu= 
«« dinem: feneCtutem in cygneam verfa canitiem venuftabat. Frons- 
«« lata, caeteraque facies pariliter difpofita, eo excepto quod finiftri: 
“ oculi palpebra demiffior paterni afpectus fimilitudinem exprime-~ 
«‘ bat. Lingua blaefa, cui tamen efficax facundia ad perfuaden- 
«dum in rebus non defuit perorandis.. Brachiorum ad propor-- 
«¢ tionem corporis flexibilis produ@io,. quibus vivacitate nervica- 
‘nulla cujufque erant ad ufum gladii aptiora, Pectus ventri 
‘‘ prae-eminebat. Tibiarumque longa divifio equorum nobilium: 
«¢ curfu et faltu fefforis firmitatem prohibuit*infirmari.”’ 

Ir hath been conjectured, that he obtained the nick-name of 
Long-/banks from a manifeft difproportion in the length of his: 
thighs and legs to that of his body. But on infpection of the corpfe,- 
fo far as could be done without removing the robes, no fuch difpro- 
portion was obfervable. Perhaps, therefore, we may not deviate 
from truth, fhould we fuppofe, with Mr. Sandford’, that fuch 
appellation was given to him on account of the height of his 
ftature, and not from any extravagant length either of his thighs 
or legs. 

THERE is {till preferved in Weftminfter-abbey, among the 
figures that compofe what is there called The Ragged Regiment, 
the effigy which, according tothe cuftom of ancient times, lay 
upon Edward the Firft’s coffin during the funeral proceffion and 
exequies ; and which figure in all likelihood was afterwards placed 
on his tomb, and there continued a confiderable time: for Peter 
Langtoft, who did not furvive that monarch above fix years, 
{peaking of his death and burial, fays: 

From Waltham before faid to Weftminfter thei him brought. 
Befides his fadre he is laid in a tomb well wrought, , 
Of marble is the ftone and purtreid there he lies*. : 

The length of the legs in this figure, meafuring from the fole 

of the foot to the cap of his knee, is twenty-one inches and an 


*Genealog. Hift. p. 127. * Langtoft’s Chron, vy. Il. p. 341. 
2 half; 
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‘half; and the height of the whole figure, fix feet five inches and 
an half. No pofitiye conclufion, however, can be fairly drawn 
from thence, as to what was the exa& ftature of King Edward 
‘the Firft, or asto the proportion which the length of his legs 
bore to that of the whole, or any particular part of his body: 
-becaufe this figure was certainly made taller than the real ftature 
of the king, as is evident, not only from the before-mentioned 
meafure taken of the royal corpfe, but from the cavity of the 
{tone-coffin, which is not capable of receiving a body fix feet five 
‘inchesin length. Probably, the figure-maker, according to the 
practice of thofe times, applying his attention principally to the 
making a perfect refemblance of the feacures and vifage of the 
defun@, neglected to model and form the figure to the exa& and 
real height of Edward’s ftature. 

Tue apparelling the.corpfe of this monarch in his royal veft- 
ments, accompanied with the enfigns of regality as before de- 
{cribed, is not, on any account, to be confidered as a peculiar 
mark of refpe& paid to him in contradiftin@ion to preceding 
kings, but as being done merely in conformity to ufual and an- 
tient cuftom. 

He was on this occafion, habited more regio, i.e. in the fame 
manner that the corpfes of all other kings, his predeceffors, had 
been drefled, in order to their fepulture: and fimilar, except in 
fome few particulars only, to a mode or regulation eftablithed by 
authority, De exequits regalibus. A copy of this regulation is en- 
tered in the Lider Regalis, immediately after the formulary for 
the coronation of our Englifh monarchs. 

Ir runs thus: 

“¢ DE EXEQUIIS REGALIBUS CUM IPSOS EX HOC SECULO MI- 
<¢ GRARE CONTIGERIT. 

« Cum rex inunétus migraverit ex hoc feculo, primo a fuis. cubi- 
«¢ culariis, corpusejufdem aqua calida five tepida lavari debet; deinde 
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«« balfamo, et aromatibus unguetur pertotum, Et pofteaim pansio 
<¢ lineo cerato involvitur; itatamen quod facies et barba illius tan- 
“tum pateant. Et circa manus et digitos ipfius, di€tus pannus ce- 
‘* ratus ita erit difpofitus, ut quilibet digitus, cum pollice utriu{que 
« manus, fingillatim infuatur per fe; ac fi manus ejus cirothecis li- 
“‘neis. e@ent cooperte. De cerebro tamen et vifceribus caveant 
‘ cubicularii predi@ti, Deinde corpus induetur tunica ufque ad 
“<talos longa; et defuper pallio regali adornabitur. Barba vero 
“¢ ipfius decenter componiturfuper pectus illius. Et poftmodum, 
«¢ caput cum facie ipfius fudario ferico cooperietur. Ac deinde co- 
*¢ rona regia aut dyadema capite ejufdem apponetur. Poftea indu- 
“* entur manus ejus cirothecis cum aurifragiis ornatis ; et in medio 
« digito dextrae manus imponetur annulus aureus aut deauratus. 
«¢ Et in dextra manu fua ponetur pila rotunda deaurata, in qua 
‘¢ virga deaurata erit fixa, a manu ipfius ufgue ad pectus protenfa, 
‘¢ incujus.virgae fummitate erit ignum dominicaecrucis, quod fu- 
“© per pectus ejufdem principis honefte debet collocari. In finiftra 
“ vero manu{ceptrum deauratum habebit ufque adaurem finiftram 
s¢ decenter protenfum. Ac poftremo tibiae et pedes ipfius caligis 
“s fericis et fandaliis induentur. 

‘« Taxi vero modo diétus princeps adornatus, cum regni fui 
* pontificibus et magnatibus, ad locum quem pro fua fepultura 
‘« cligerit, cum omni reverentia deferetur, et cum exequlls regali- 
‘« bus honeftiffimae tradatur fepulturae.” 

Tue reafons for affigning {plendid attire to imperial and royal 
corpfes, arofe from the conftant prevailing cuftom of expofing 
them to open and public view, either within the royal palace, or 
in fome church, cathedral, or monaftery, uvtil fuch time as they 
were depofited in their tombs. On this occafion, a veneration for 
the memory of the defunct fuggetted, that he fhould. appear as 
honourably vefted when dead, as. upon the greateft folemnities he 


eid: 
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did whilft living. A fimilar pra¢tice of arraying the dead in thofe 
habits of {plendor, dignity, and ceremony, to which they. were 
—inttled in their Jife-time, antiently extended -itfelf to thofe of 
inferior degree, as well clergy as laity ; moft of whom were ufu- 
ally buriedin the drefs properly belonging to their refpe€tive qua- 
lities. ‘Thus emperors were entombed in their imperial, and © 
kings in their regal robes; knights were interred in their military 
garments; bifhops were laid in the grave in their pontifical ha- 
bits; priefts in their facerdotal veftments ; and monks in the 
drefs of the particular order to which they belonged. 
ConsTANTINE. the Great, as Eufebius acquaints us in his 
life!; was put into a cheft of gold, being firft cloathed in 
the imperial purple, a diadem on his head, and decorated with « 
enfigns of royalty ; and in that manner laid in the grave, On 
the Normans demolifhing the tomb of king Clovis in the church « 
of St.. Genevive, parts.of his royal robes, and feveral jewels . 
and other treafure, were found therein™. The remains found in 
the tomb of Childevic,. firft king of the Franks, on their being 
difcovered at Tours, fhewed that he had been buried in his royal ° 
robes, and with his regalia and coronation-ring*. The corpfeof | 
the emperor Charlemagne, being firft embalmed and dreffed in - 
imperial robes, was placed as fitting upright in a chair within his - 
fepulture ; having a fword girt-on his fide, an evangelifterium in - 
his hands, and on his head a diadem, or circlet of gold, on which 
was the figure of the cro{s.. Prom the under fide of the diadem | 
hung down a fudarium, that covered his face. On the wall,. op- 
pofite to him, were {ufpended his fcepter of gold, and his fhield ° 
of the fame metal, which had been confecrated by. pope Leo the - 


1 Lib. iv. 66. m Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. 53- 
= Chiffetii Anaflafis Childerici regis. - 1 
Third 
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Third’. In this pofition he was found on opening the tomb, ‘in 
‘the reign of Otto the Third’; at which time his body was fo 
entire, that even the nails remained as. growing on the fingers and 
toes. 

Oruer examples of the continuance of this cuftom might be 
added; but on the prefent occafion, it will be fufficient to con- 
fider fuch inftances only as relate to the corp{es of thofe kings 
who have fwayed the-{cepter of this kingdom. 

Upon rebuilding the abbey-church of St. Peter, Weftminifter, 
by king Henry TIf, the ‘fepulchre of Sebert, ‘king of the Eaft- 
Angles, was opened; and therein was found part of his royal 
robes, and his thumb- “ring, in which was fet a ruby of great 
value. 

In June 1766, fome workmen, who were repairing Win- 
chefter cathedral, difcovered a monument wherein was contained 
the body of king Canute. It was remarkably frefh, hada wreath 
round the head, and.feveral other ornaments of gold and filver 
‘bands. On his finger was a ring, in which was fet a large and 
remarkable fine ftone; and in one of his hands was a filver 
penny 4% 

In the reign of king James the Second, upon fearching the 
cheft which contains the body of king Edward the Confeffor, 
there was found, under one of the fhoulder-bones of the royal 
corpfe, a crucifix of pure gold, richly enamelled, and fufpended 
to a golden chain, twenty-four inches in length, which, paffing 
round the neck, was faftened by a locket of mafly gold, adorned 
with four large red ftones, The fkull, which was entire, had on 
it a lift of gold, or diadem, one inch in breadth, farrounding the 


° Monach. de Engolefin, in vita c. 24. 
p Chron. Novalicienfe, N° 32, 
« From the information of Edward King, efq. 
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temples; and in the cheft lay feveral pieces of gold-coloured 
filk, and linen*®, - 

In the year 1522, the tomb of William the Conqueror, in 
the abbey-church of St. Stephen at Caen, was opened, and the: 
body appeared as entire as when it was firft buried, and royally 
cloathed; but we are not informed what the particular veftments ° 
were®, 

In. 1562, the Calvinifts broke open the tomb of Matilda, wife: 
to William the Conqueror, in the abbey of the Holy Trinity at 
Gaent, and difcovered her body apparelled in robes of ftate, and» 
having a gold ring fet with a fine fapphire on one of her fingers”. 

In the reign of king Charles the Firft, the monument of° 
William Rufus, in Winchefter cathedral, was opened, and therein 
were found the duft of that king, fome reliques of cloth of gold: 
(undoubtedly parts of the royal veftments ), and a large gold ring. . 


* Keepe’s Antiquities of Weftminfter-abbey, vol. II. Appendix. 

s Antiquités de Normandie.—At the fame time, a picture of the royal remains, - 
inthe condition they then appeared, -was painted on board by an eminent painter 
of the place, and hung on the wall of that abbey-church, oppofite to William’s - 
monument, where it remained until the rioters,’ under the admiral Chaftilion, 
plundered the abbey ; at which time the picture fell into the hands of Peter Hode, : 
gaoler of Caen, and one of the rioters, who converted one part thereof into a 
table, and ufed the other as a cupboard-door. Thefe being difcovered four years - 
after, and reclaimed by Monf. de Bras, an officer of the town, remained in his? 
poffeffion till his death; fince which event it is unknown what is become of: 
them *, 

t It is called L’Abbaye aux Dames, and was founded by the, duchefs Matilda 
about the fame time that the duke began to ered that of St. Stephen in the fam, 
city2*. 

» On the ring’s being taken off from her finger, it was given to the then lady» 
abbefs madam Anna a Montmorency, by whom it was prefented to her father the 
Baron de Conti, conftable of France, when he attended Charles the [Xth to Caen : 
in the year 1563 *. ¥ Rapin. 

* Les Referches et Antiquités de la Province de Neuftrie. 
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Tue younger Henry, who died in the life-time of his father 
Henry HU, anna 1183, was buriedin the veftments that had been 
coufecrated at his coronation. Corpus in ‘linets veftibus quas ba- 
buit ia confecratione, facro chriftmate. delibutis, regaliter invo- 
Iutum* apud Rotomagum delaium &ft. fi 

Kine Henry the Second, according-to the:fame author, and - 
other authorities, in 1188, when prepared for burial, was drefied 
in royal apparel. He: hada crown of gold upon his head, gloves 
wpon his hands, golden fandals upon his legs, fpurs on his heels, 
a great ring. upon his finger, the fcepter in his hand; and was girt 
with a fword. ReEcGio indutus apparatu, coronam ‘in capite ba- 

bens auream, et chirothecas in manibus, calceamenta auro texta in 
pedibus, et calcaria, annulum magnuim.in digito, et in manu Scep- 
trum 3; accinchufjue gladio, difcooperto vultu jacebat’. 

‘Ir mutt be acknowledged, that Giraldus Cambrenfis, {peaking 
of the death and funeral of Henry the Second, exprefsly contra- 
di&ts Matthew’ Paris; but he does it in words that fully prove 
the general prevalency of the practice here fpoken of. ‘ Qualiter 
annul, fceptro, corona, cunttifque fere quae regias decebant exequias, 
in fine caruerit *, 

In reference to the above practice, king Richard II, by his latt 
will, direéted that his body fhould be apparelled either in velvet 
or White {attin, according to royal cuflom, and interred, together 
with his crownand royal {cepter, but without any precious ftones 

-on them: and that likewife, according to royal ufage, a ring, with 


a precious ftone in it, of the value of twenty marks, fhouldbe put 
on his finger. 


* M. Paris, p.-141. ¥ Ib. pe rgi. 
* Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, II. p. 382. 
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Irem volumus 8 ordinamus quod corpus noftrum in velveto ve 
JSatbanae blanec, more regio, vefliatur, & etiam interretur, una cum 
corona & fceptro regiis deauratis, abfque tamen quibufcumque lapi- 
dibus ; quodque fuper digitum nofirum more regio annulus cum la- 
pide pretiofo, pretii five valoris viginti marcarum monetae noftrae 
Anglhae, ponatur *. 

Some difference between the habits and regalia found with the 
body of king Edward the Firft, and thofe by the before-men- 
tioned regulations de exequiis regalibus, directed to be ufed on 
thofe occafions, is obfervable. The moft ftriking is that of the 
fcepter with the crofs being placed in king Edward the Firft’s 
right hand, inftead of an orb or mound, as mentioned in the re- 
gulations. 

Tar the orb or mound, furmounted by the figure of a crofs, 
was from antient times ufed by the Eaftern and Weftern empe- 
rors as a fymbol and enfign of empire and extenfive domiftion, 
will not be denied. ‘That it was confidered as fuch in thisifland 
mutt be equally certain, fince all our monarchs, from Edward the 
Confeflor inclufive, are reprefented on the obverfe of their great ° 
feals, as royally habited, and holding in their left hand a ball fur- 
mounted by a crofs. 

Ir is not, however, to be inferred from thefe circumftances, 
that the orb was in early times deemed to be a part of the regalia 
either of England, or other kingdoms, more efpecially as it is hot 
enumerated as fuch in any of the antient rituals. 

THE coronation ceremonial, ufed in England during the Saxon 
times, a copy whereof is publifhed by Mr. Selden » from an an- 
tient pontifical, mentions no other regalia than the fword, the 
crown, and the feepter. The Ordo Romanus antiquus de divinis 


a Rymer’s Foed. Tom. VIII. p. 75. 
* Titles of Hor or, Part 1. Chron, viii. p. 151, &c. 
Vor. Ill. ese catholicae 
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catholicae ecclefiae officiis, which was compiled inthe eighth céen= 
tury*, fpeaks only of che fword, the armills, the pall, the ring, the 
rod, the fcepter, and the crown, 

Tue ceremonial for the coronation of king Edward the Firft *, 

the coronation-roll of king Edward the Second ®¢, and the ier 

regalis*, as alfo the pontifical which was drawn up by command 
of Charles the Fifth of France, and ufed at his coronation anno 
13638, are all equally filent as to the orb or mound: and fo ts 
the Pontificale Romanum Clementis VII, Pont. Max. Thomas 
Walfingham is the earlieft of our hiftorians who mention the 
orb as making part of the regalia ; and yet he fpeaksin fuch terms, 
as feem to indicate that the fcepter with the crofs, and the orb 
or mound, were originally one and the fame enfign of royalty ; 
for, in his account of the coronation of king Richard the Second, 
after telling us, that when the archbithop had placed the fcepter’ 
of royal power in the king’s right hand, he gave the rod with 
the dove into his left, he adds—nam Seeptrum quod fufceperat, con- 
furrexit de rotundo globo aureo quem tenebat in manu chirothecata, et 
habebat in ERE fignum crucis 

Suprosine then that the {eepter of royal power, or, as it is 

ufually called, the {cepter with the crofs, and the orb or mound 
farmounted by the figure of a crofs, were originally one and the 
Jame enfign or feepter, and did not become different and diftin@ 
parts of the regalia till a long time after the death of king Ed- 
ward the Firft (a matter which will be fully confidered in a dif 


* Bibliotheca Patrum, Tom. VIII. p. 467, 468. 
* Regiftrum de Evefham in Bib. Harleiana. 
« Amoneft the records in the Tower of London. 
‘Tn the archives of Weftminfter-abbey, 
* Laurentii Bochelli Decretorium ecclefiae Gallicanae. 
» Antwerpiae, 1627. 
' Wallingham’s Hift. Ang. p. 196. 
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fertation on the regalia, which I propofe hereafter to lay before 
the Society), the feeming difference between the regalia found 
with the corpfe of Edward the Firft, and thofe mentioned in the 
regulations de exequiis regalibus, becomes reconciled, 

Tue hands and fingers of the refpeCtive figures of king Henry 
the Third, and king Edward the Third, now remaining on their 
tombs, in great meafure ftrengthen this fuppofition, they being 
reprefented exactly in the fame pofition wherein thofe of king 
Edward the Firft now appear to be placed, viz. as holding with 
eafe and dignity a fcepter ineach hand. Thofe figures have in- 
deed long fince been difpoflefled of thofe enfigns of royalty, but 
evident marks of their having been placed in the hands of the fi- 
gure of king Henry III. are vifible ; and the lower parts of the 
ftalks of the {cepter, which were formerly in the hands of the fi- 
gure of king Edward the Third, {till remain in them. 

THE prefent non-appearance of gloves on king Edward’s 
hands is far from being an admiffible argument for his having 
been entombed without thofe parts of eftablifhed fepulchral 
drefs. 

Ir hath been before obferved, that our kings, when carried to 
their fepulchres, were habited nearly in the fame manner, and 
adorned with the like regalia, as at the times of their corona- 
tions: and the antient coronation rituals and ceremonials direc, 
that on thofe folemnities gloves fhall be placed on the king’s 
hands, and that fuch gloves fhall be made of fine linen. 

Ir then, conformable to that practice, and the mode prefcribed 
by the regulations de exequais regalibus, gloves were placed in the 
hands of king Edward’s corpfe, and fuch gloves were made of fo 
flight a material as fine linen, they could not long have refifted. 
the injury of time, but neceffarily muft have long fince perifhed 
and fallen into duft. That this was the fact in the prefent cate is 

fee 2 Clearly 
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clearly evident from the quatrefoils of goldfmiths work, which, 
according tothe regulations de exequiis regalibus, were to be fixed 
on the gloves put on the defundt, being ftill remaining on the 
backs of king Edward’s hands. 

Kinc Edward the Firft was feized with a dyfentery during 
his march againft the Scots, and died at Burgh on the fands, on 
Friday the 7th of July, 1307, the anniverfary of the tranflation 
of St. Thomas Becket §. Whilft he lay on his death-bed, he in- 
joined the earls of Pembroke, No:thumberland, and Lincoin, 
the lord Clifford, and others his attendants, to acquaint his fon, 
that it was his pofitive and dying commands, that his heart 
fhould be fent to the Holy Land, attended by one hundred and 
forty knights, who fhould have thirty-two thoufand pounds of 
filver for their maintenance whilft thus employed ; and that his 
corpfe fhould remain unburied, and be carried in the van of the 
Englifh army, until fuch time as Scotland was quite reduced to 
obedience. Little or no regard, however, was paid to thefe com- 
mands ; for, in a council fummoned on receiving the news of his 
death, it was ordered, that the bifhop of Chefter, who had been 
his treafurer, affifted by the officers of the late king’s houfhold, 
fhould conduct the royal corpfe to Waltham abbey, there to re- 
main until fuch time as all matters neceflary for carrying on 
the war in Scotland were fettled, and the young king could find 
leifure to give proper orders for his father’s interment. 

THE corpfe was accordingly removed from Burgh, with great’ 
funeral pomp; many of the principal nobility, Peter cardinal of 
Spain, and great numbers of the clergy, meeting it on the road, 
making proceflions, and affifting at the maffes which were fung 
in all the churches where it refted. Whilft the body continued 


* Chronicon Thomae dela More, Thomas Wikes, M. Wefim. W. Heming- 
ford, Thomas Walfingham, &c. 
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at Waltham, which was feventeen weeks, fix religious, 
chofen weekly out of the neighbouring monafteries, watched it 
night and day, and none of them were permitted to depart 
without {pecial licence obtained from thofe to whom the condu& 
of the funeral was intrufted }, 

At a parliament held at Northampton fifteen days after Mi- 
chaelmas, purfuant to the writs of fummons which bare tefte the 
26th day of Auguft™, the royal funeral was fixed for Friday 
the 27th day of October, and to be performed in Weftminfter- 
abbey, with all the honors becoming fo great a monarch *, Here- 
upon the royal corpfe was removed to London, where, on the 
firt night after its arrival, it refted in the church of the Holy 
‘Trinity ; on the fecond day, it was carried into the church of St. 
Paul; and on the third, to that of the Friers-minors. From 
thence it was brought, in an open chariot, to the abbey-church 
of St. Peter at Weftminfter, in the prefence of a great concourfe 
of the nobility and others; and there on the next day, after mafs 
had been faid by five bifhops and the cardinal of Spain, was with 
great folemnity intombed in the chapel of Edward, King and 
Confeflor; Anthony Beck, patriarch of Jerufalem, and bifhop of 
Durham, reading the laft mafs and the funeral fervice; the . 
bifhop of Winchefter, the gofpel ; and the bifhop of Lincoln, the 
epiftle*. On the goth of Odtober, the young king iffued his 
writ to the archbifhop of Canterbury, commanding mafles, 
dirges, and prayers, for the foul of the late king, in all churches 
and religious houfes throughout his province. And the like 
writs were fentto ali bifhops and abbots, the mafter of the order 
of Sempringham, the general of the order of Friers-minors, and 


1 Walfingham’s Hif. Ang. p. 95. Hemingford, Wikes. 

m Rot. Clauf. 1 Edw. I. m. 19. dorfo. 

» Continuatio Annalium Triveti. 

© Walfingham iid. Hemingford, Langtoft’s Chronicle, vol. II. p. 342. 
oO 
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to the provincial prior of the Friers-preachers, in England® At 
the fame time, the cardinal of Spain granted one year’s indul- 
gence, and the pope five, to all perfons who fhould fay a pater 
nofter and an ave for the foul of the departed king 3. 

Wuar further marks of refpe& were paid to the memory of 
our Englifh Juftinian, whofe valour, piety, and unwearied appli- 
cation to the welfare and profperity of his fubjects, had juftly ac- 
quired him the appellation of «* The good King Edward; whe- 
ther any, or what, particular methods were fubfequently made 
ufe of for preferving his body from decay ; or whether any pecue 
liar aéts of devotion were in after-times performed at his tomb ; 
cannot now be afcertained, unlefs the feveral before-mentioned 
warrants, De cera renovanda circa corpus regis Edwardi, fhould 
lead to the difcovery.. Thefe warrants occur on the libe- 
rate, clofe, and patent rolls of Edward III, Richard II, and 
Henry 1V*; and have a more than ordinary claim to our con- 
fideration, fince no warrants of a fimilar kind appear to have — 
been iffued in favour of the corpfes of any other of our kings, 
The earlieft of thefe warrants hitherto found, is entered on the 
liberate roll of the 13th year of king Edward III. m. 5, and 
runs thns: 

Rex thefaurario et camerariis fuis falutem. Mandamus vobis quod 
ceram circa corpus celebris memoriae domini Edwardi regis An- 
ghae avi nofiri in monafterio Weftmonafterii humatum exifientem, de 
denariis de thefauro nofiro, renovari jfactatis, prout baétenus fieré 
confuevit. Tifte cuftode prediéfo apud Berkhamfted fexto die 
Sulu. Per ipfum cuftsdem et concilium, 


pr Rot. Clauf. 1 Edw. II, m. 14, dorfo, 
1 Walfingham, Hemingford, Langtoft. 
# See Rymer’s Foedera under thofe reigns, 
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Tue like warrants, mutatis mutandis, are repeated on the rolls 
of his 14th’, 16th’, 17th’, 18th, 20th», aifty, 24thz, CHAS bee 
26th, 28th‘, and 2gth’, years: on thofe of the rft*, and‘, 6ths, 
Sth*, and gth', years, and twice in the r1th* year, of king 
Richard the Second: a3 alfo on the rolls of the third of king 
Henry IV. After that time, no fuch warrants are to be met 
with on record. 

Tuar warrants of the fame import, regarding king Edward 
the Firft’s corpfe, had been iffued previous to that of the 13th 
year of king Edward the Third, is rendered highly probable by 
the words ceram renovari faciatts, ficut hactenus confuevit ; which 
words of reference to former practice occur in that, as likewife 
in all the fubfequent warrants iffued for the fame fervice. 

Hap the firft warrant that was iffued been preferved to us, it 
undoubtedly would have better explained what was the honor 
thereby intended to be paid to the deceafed king, and the reafons 
for it. Weever, as hath already been obferved, is the firft of our 
writers who mention any of thefe warrants; one of which, to 
wit, that of the 1ft of Richard II. m. 42. he recites verbatim™, 
Rapin, who tells us that the corpfe of king Edward the Firft was 
carried from Waltham to Weftminfter-abbey, where it was co- 
vered over with wax, and laid by Henry his father, plainly relies. 


s Rot. Clauf. p. 1, m. 6. 4 Liberat. m. 6. 

t Rot. Clauf. p. 1. m. 3. ¢-Liberat.m. 5, 

« Clauf. p.2. m. 26. * Clout ps 2. Tie, 
w Clauf. p. r. m. 6, é Literat. m. 1. 

x Liberat. m. 5. FClauf. m. 17° 

y Liberat. m. 3. + Pat. p. I. m. 3¥, 

2 Clauf. m. 1. * Clauf, p. 1. m, 29. 
= Clauf. m. 51. ' Clauf, m. 33. 

> Clauf, m. 46. Clauf.m. 4. m™ Clauf 
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on the above authority in Weever; for although his editors 
quote Aéa Publica, tom. Il. p. 1089 ; Matt. Wefim. and Thomas 
Walfingham ; neither of thofe books mention a fingle word of 
the king’s body being waxed. King Edward the Firft’s manner 
of declaring, on his death-bed, his great folicitude for carrying on 
the wars againft Scotland and in the Holy Land, naturally fug- 
eefted to his executors a neceffity for the embalment of his 
corpfe; and this was enforced by the unfteadinefs which appeared 
in the councils of his fon Edward the Second as to the difpofal of 
the old king’s body, fince it could not long be kept out of the 
grave without fome extraordinary means being ufed for its prefer- 
vation. It hath been thought, that a conformity to the ufual 
practice of expofing royal corpfes to open view at every place 
where they refted, and the length of way the body of Edward 
“was carried before its arrival at the place of fepulture, might in 
his particular cafe make it neceflary to renew the embalment; 
and farther, that the prevailing opinion, that it was expedient to 
keep the corpfe in a condition to be carried from place to place, 
if required, occafioned a yearly renewal of the antifeptic medica- 
ments, and of the cerecloth in which the body was wrapped. 
_ This mode of accounting for the annual iffue of the warrants, 
De cera renovanda circa corpus regis Edwardi, is plaufible; and 
the date of all of them being either in the month of June, or 
that of July, may be urged as a further argument, that the then 
extraordinary warm feafon of the year was confidered as increafing 
the neceflity of taking precautions for preventing putrefaction. 

However, fuppofing the facts to have been as here ftated, 
many gentlemen, of-great erudition and hiftorical abilities in the 
prefent age, although they adopt the fentiments of Weever and 
Rapin, yet doubt, whether the cera, directed by the warrants to 
be renewed, was the cereclth immediately next to the royal 
body, or the outermoft waxed wrapper in which it was found 
enclofed, 
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Wax was in very early times made ufe of for preferving 
bodies from putrefaction, as we are aflured by Tully ;. who, in 
his Tufculan Queftions’, fays, Condiunt A-gypti mortuos, Perfae 
etiam cera circumlitos condiunt. In later times, and more efpe- 
cially fince the eftablifhment of Chriftianity, and the cuftom of 
burying in churches was introduced, wax hath occ.fionally, and 
indeed not unfrequently, been applied to the fame purpofe, but 
in a manner different from that antiently praétifed, being no 
longer ufed fingly and by itfelf, as a plaifter or unguent, where- 
with tocover, anoint, daub over, or embalm, the dead, butas 
one of the principal of thofe ingredients, which, being mixed and 
incorporatedtogether, makethat antifeptic compound, wherewith 
the cerecloths, ufed for wrapping up the corpfes of kings and 
perfons of high rank, are ufually {pread and impregnated. 

THE corpfe of Henry I, after it had been gathed, and well rub- 
bed and faturated with falt, was inclofed in a bull’s hide°; and 
Henry V, being emboweled, was cloathed in lead? ; each of thefe 
corpfes having, in all probability, been alfo wrapped up in 
an inward envelope of cerecloth. ‘The princefs Joane, wife of 
Edward the Black Prince, dying at Wallingford, 9 R. H, her 
body was wrapped in cerec/oth; and, being put in lead, 
was kept till the king’s return from Scotland, to be buried 
in the Grey Friars at Stamford’, Elizabeth Tudor, fecond 
daughter to king Henry VII, was cered by the wax-chandler*, 
The body of prince Arthur is faid to have been well coiled and 
well cered, and conveniently drefled with fpices', ‘The officers 
of the chaundry, and the clerks of the fpicery, came and cered | 


» J, ad fin. Strab. xv. 

° Gervafius Cantuarienfis, publifhed in the Decem Scriptores, p. 133q. 
Brompton, p. 1023. Polychron, B. vii. p 282. 

Pp Walfingham,. 

4 Dugdale’s Baronage, tem. II. p. 7, 8. ex Walfingham Hift. p. 216. 

* Dart’s Weftminfter, vol. II. p, 28. 

® Mifcellaneous pieces at the end of Leland’s Collc&anea, vol. V. p. 374+ 
ad edit. 
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the corpfe of queen Mary, daughter to king Henry VIII, with 
linen-cloth, wax, and with a number of {pices very coftly . A 
fine double cerecloth, &c.» for the embalming his late majefty’s 
royal body, was provided by his apothecary". Archbifhop Parker 
allowed George Derham twenty-three pounds for cering and 
dreffing his body”. In fact, inftances of bodies, as well of no- 
bles, abbots, and perfons of {till inferior degree, as well as thofe 
of kings and fovereign princes, occur fo frequently, that it be- 
comes needlefs to repeat them*. LS 

Ir wasthis known practice of waxing or enveloping-royal corpfes 
in cered or waxed cloths, that induced Weever, Rapin, and others, 
todeterminethat the cera, by the herein before-cited warrant come | 
manded to be renewed, was the cerec/oth inclofing:the corpfe of’ 
king Edward the Firft; an interpretation which they confidered 
as fully juftified and confirmed by the context: the words ceram 
exifeentem circa corpus, taken all together, being, in their opinion, 
more applicable to a cerec/oth, or antifeptic preparation, than toany 
thing elfe, firft, becaufethe Latin word cera, although i in its primary 
fenfe it fignifies wax, yet, as feveral claflical authorities evince, 

* Ceremonial of the funeral, of Mary queen of England, MS. in the library of 
the College of Arms. 

sali 3 the account of the treafurer of the chambers, from ro O&! 1759, to. 
25 O&. 1760, are the following articles: 

John Rapby, efq; one of bia. majefty’s principal and fergeant furgeons, as a re- 
ward for opening and embalming his late Majefty’s Pears Ti2l. 85. 94. 

Czefar Hawkins, efq; for the Tink, 1421. 85. 97. 

John Andrews, furgeon of ‘his’ majefty’s houfhold, for affifting his “majefty’ 'S- 
ferjeant-{urgeons in opening and embalming his late majefty’s body, 55/. 155 6d. 

Thomas Graham, apothecary to his majefty, for a fine double cerecloth, with a 
large quantity of very rich perfumed aromatic powders, &c.: for embalming his 
late majefty’s royal body, 152/. 

~ Appendix to the Supplement to Somner’s Canterbury, p. 39. 

* See Weever’s Funeral Monuments ; and Cafimir, De incorruptis cadaveribus 
humatis, printed in Hiftoria et Commentationes academiae eleGtoralis fcientiarum 
et elegantiarum literarum Theodoro-Palatinae, Vol. I. p. 309, &c.—Greenhill’s 
Art of Embalming, &c. 
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is by metonymy alfo ufed for a. waxen image’, a book, a 
tablet *, a teftament *, and other things made of wax; and confe- 
quently may, with equal propriety, be ufed as 4 proper term 
whereby to exprefs a cerecloth ; adly, that thofe words, ceram 
exifientem circa corpts, emphatically defcribe {uch antifeptic pre- 
paration as adhering to the body, and not as denoting any thing 
placed at a diftance from it, more efpecially on the outfide of the 
tomb, in which laft cafe the expreflion mufihave been circa tum- 
bam, and not circa corpus, as in the warrants; 3dly, that from the 
anxiety fhewn by Edward the Firft, when on his death-bed, ‘to 
have his body cariied about with the army, it is probable that 
fome more than ordinary endeavours were from time to time 
ufed ; and that the tomb was frequently opened, in order to exa- 
mine what renewals of thofe endeavours were neceflary for the 
continual prefervation of the royal corpfe. Allowing this to have 
been the cafe, not only the renewals of the cera, and the peculi- 
arity of the honor which, as we find from thofe warrants, was 
fhewn to Edward the Firft, and to no other of our monarchs; 
but the reafons for the remarkable plainnefs of his tomb, the 
chafms made in its fides and end-flabs ; and for its covering-ftone, 
as well as the lid of his coffin being kept uncemented ; are eafily 
explained and accounted for. ri 2 

Some difficulties, however, occur to our admitting, at leaft in 
the prefent cafe, that the word cera, fignifies a cerecloth, or that 
the expreffion, ceram exifientem circa corpus, 1n the before-men- 
tioned warrants, is to be interpreted the cerecloth adhering to, 
or inclofing, the body. Ceratum and cerstum are the only words 
ufed by Pliny and other claffical writers to denote a cere- 
cloth, And Carpentier, in diftinguifhing the meaning of the 
words cereus from that of ceratus, lays, cereus is that which is 
made entirely of wax, ceratus that which is either daubed over 


Suet. J. Caef. c. 83. 
Ei? Or 
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or encruftated with wax; of both which he produces feveral 
inftances. Agreeable to this definition, the before-mentioned re- 
gulations De exeguiis regalibus, after telling ns that the royal body 
is to be firftt wafhed, and then anointed with balfam and {pices, 
adds, poflea in panno lineo cerato involvitur, and not in cera involut- 
tur, as they would have expreffed it had the word cera been then 
known, or ufed to fignify a cerecloth. Many other inftances 
might be produced, wherein cerecloth is, in the barbarous la- 
tinity, called, pannus lineus ceratus ; but I cannot recollect one to 
the contrary. Farther: fhould the words ceram exiftentem circa 
corpus be tranflated the cerecloth which 1s round the body, or the 
cerecloth adhering to, or inclefing the body, fach tranflation would 
be introdudtive of a palpable abfurdity, becaufe, in that cafe, the 
carrying into execution the directions of the warrants mutt ine- 
vitably have defeated that which, according to the fentiments of 
the advocates for fuch an interpretation, was the main purpofe 
propofed to be effeed by renewing the cerecloth, to wit, the 
prefervation of king Edward’s corpfe, andthe having it ready to 
be carried about with the army, and exhibited to public view, 
whenever occ.fion fhall make it neceffary fo to do: for, if the 
old cerecloth was taken off from the body, and a new one 
was put on, and fitted thereto, every time obedience was paid to 
the warrants, De cera renovanda, the royal body, by reafon of 
the ftrong and clofe adhetion of the cerecloth to it, mutt 
have received confiderable injury from the operation; it being: 
impofible to take off fuch cerecth without in fome degree la- 
cerating the flefh ; a circumftance which, after a few repetitions, 
muft have almoft totally deftroyed the corpfe. On the other 
hand, had the old cerec/o/h been fuffered to remain on the body, 
and new ones from time to time been fuperinduced, they would 
foon have formed fuch a thicknefs of envelope, as muft have pre= 
vented all diftinétion of the feveral parts. That neither of thefe 

was. 
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was the cafe, is however evident; for the royal body remains 
almoft quite perfect and entire; hath not the leaft appearance of 
having {uffered violence, or fuftained any external injury what- 
foever, except fuch as proceeds from a gradual decay; and is 
inclofed in only one, and that a very fine, cerecloth, as hath 
been already mentioned. 

A suGGESTION, confiftent with the idea of cerecloth being 
meant by the word cera in the feveral warrants, may poflibly be 
offered; to wit, that the cerecloth, dire&ted to be renewed, was 
not that which was next unto, and in immediate contact with, 
the body, but the outermoft wrapper, or coverlid, wherein the 
corpfe, with all its veftments and regalia, was found inclofed, 
and which appears, not only to have been ftrongly waxed on its 
under fide, but ftill retains, though faintly, an aromatic fmell. 
To fuch fuggeftion it may very properly be objected, that, how- 
ever plentifuily the wrapper may have been medicated, and how- 
ever copioufly it may have been {pread over, or incruttated with 
wax, yet that allitsantifeptic powers could have but little, ifany; 
effect towards preventing the body from decay, becaute it is piaced 
at fuch a diftance from it, and folded in fo loofe a manner 
over it, as to leave confiderable room for the free admiffion of 
air. 

Unper thefe incertatnties, with the greateft deference to the 
judgement of others, and without wifhing to obtrude an opi- 
nion, I prefurne to offer a fuggeftion, that the cera which the 
warrants direét to be renewed was no other than wax-lights, or 
lamps, kept burning abo’t the royal lepulchré; and that a quan- 
tity fufficient for fuch purpofes was in all probability annually 
delivered to the facrift of the abbey-church on or about the anni- 
verfary of the king’s odzt, 

Epwarp the Firft was not only beloved by. his fubjeéts, but 
held in the higheft veneration by the eeclefiafticks and reli- 

‘ gious 
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gious of all orders, and more particularly fo by the abbot and 
monks of Weftminfter, to whom he had been a very confiderable 
benefactor. In the year 1274, a a fire, which broke out in the royal 
palace, communicated its flames to the neighbouring abbey of 
Weftminfter ; whereby all the lead-work and timbers of the roof 
wereconfumed, This damagehe forthwith repaired at his own ex- 
pence, and likewife reftored the Rrudture to its former {plendor. 
A fhort time after, he granted to the abbot and convent lands to 
the value of two hundred pounds a year, a large fum in thofe 
days, twenty pounds whereof he directed to be diftributed yearly 
to the poor’. 

Ir is well known, that in thofe times tapers and lamps were 
ufually kept burning, not only at the tombs of great perfonages, 
but alfo at thofe of people of inferior rank. May it not then 
reafonably be fuppofed, that either the abbot and convent, to 
whom Edward the Firft had been thus munificent, or his fon 
and fucceflor Edward the Second, might have ordained, that the 
like religious attention fhould be paid to the remains of fo meri- 
torious a prince; and confequently, that maffes were daily faid 

at his tomb, and lights continually kept burning there, in order 
to invite the faithful to pray for the repofe of his foul. It muft, 
indeed, be confeffed, that neither our records nor hiftorians men- 
tion fuch obfervance. But their filence in that refpe€ will not 
appear extraordinary, when it is confidered, that fuch trifling cir- 
cumftancesas maffes and tomb-lights did not properly fall within 
the plan of the latter, and that great numbers of the former have 
long fince been deftroyed. Had not the famous ** Liber Confuetu- 
««dinum” of St. Peter’s at Weftminfter been unfortunately 
bunt in that fire which confumed many other inettimable 
manufcripts in the Cottonian library, that book would, in 
all probability, have aflured us of the faa. 


* Holinfhed’s Chron, p. 213. 
Z Fur 
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Tue Latin word cereus, properly fpeaking, being that which 
confifts entirely of cera, or wax, the large tapers, placed about 
tombs and at the altars of faints, are in ancient writings gene- 
rally called cere? ; and yet they, as likewife the lamps which were 
kept burning in thofe places, are not unfrequently expreffed by 
the word cera, fometimes with, and fometimes without, an ad- 
june&t. Thus in the accounts, given us by ecclefiaflical writers, of 
the rites and ceremonies ufed in the Romifh church, we meet 
with cereus pafchalis—cereus de pafcha—cereus de S, refurrectione— 
and cereus de pentecofte—as allo, to exprefs the very fame things, » 
cera pafchalis, and cera ad pafcham—cera de S. refurrectione— 
and cera de penteccft?. 

Unam medullam Claromontenfem debent de cera pafchali >. 

Cera pafchalis ad faciendum cereum de pafcha«. 

Ceram de S. Refurrectione afferunt 4. 

Cerra de Pentecofte a facerdotibus epifcopis perfolvenda «. 

Hence then it is evident, that cereus pafchalis, cera pafchalis, 
cera ad pafcham, cereus de S. refurreétione, and cera de S. refur- 
rettione, equally fignify thofe tapers, which, being blefled on 
Holy Saturday or Eaiter eve, were lighted’ every day whilft the 
Gofpel was reading, until Holy Thuriday ; after which, the Gof 
pel being read, they were extinguifhed, and ufed po more until 
the bleffing of the baptifmal font, or Whitfon eve, when they were- 
again lighted, but on that occafion only ; after which, they were 
made into {mall candles, for the common ute of the altar, and for: 
burning at the funerals of the poor’. In like manner, .by cereus. 


>’ Tabularium Celfiniacenfe, a Girardo Conftante, cited by Carpentier. 


¢ Monaft. Angl. tom II. p. 4o. 
é Vita S. Gervini, inter acta Benedi€tinorum. faec. 6, pars II: p. 321. 
© Tab. St Autberti, cited by Carpentier. | 
€ Conftitutiones W. de Bleys, in Wilkins’s Councils, vol. I. p.624. Carpen- 
tier’s Supplement, art, Cera Pafchaiis. ie 
A. 
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de pentecofie, and cera de pentecofte, we underftand thofe lights or 
tapers which parith priefts ufed to bring, among other obventions, 
to their diocefans on Whitfon eve. 

Donations of cera for the fervice of the church continu- 
ally occur in ancient deeds, teftaments, and church regifters ; 
all of which either abfolutely exprefs, or plainly imply, 
that fuch cera was for tapers, candles, or lights. ‘* Lego v 
‘‘libras cere in duobus cereis conficiendis xxv lib. cere 
«de quibus fiant quinque cerei—lego in cera pro lumine— 
«« xx folidos ad inveniendum luminare—in cera pro luminare— 
‘¢ in cera emenda ad comburendum—dedi unam petram cere— 
¢s dedit in cera,” &c. are the ufual various expreffions in the 
above-mentioned muniments: and therefore father Mabillon, 
Spelman, Du Frefne, Carpentier, and other lexicographers, do 
not hefitate at confidering cereus pafchalis and cera pafchalis as 
fynonymous. Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, who died anno 
1193, by one of his ordinances directs, that the facrift of that 
monaftery fhall yearly provide an albe, to be worn by the abbot 
«s ad benediGtionem cerae in vigilia pafchaes.”’ And one of the arti- 
cles of expenditure at the funeral of Adam de Boothbie, another 
of the abbots of Peterborough, runs thus: * In cera ccr lib.»” 
By the firft of thefe expreffions we can only underftand the 
bleffing of the wax (for making tapers) on Eafter eve; and by 
the latter, that 250 pounds weight of wax-lights were ufed at the 
interment, Amongft the payments to be made by the vicar of 
Glynde, in Suffex, is Ecclf, Malling, pro cera x11d. and amongtt 
thofe to be made by the re€tor of St. Thomas at Cliffe, in the fame 
county, isEccl{, Malling, procera x11d. i 

‘* ANSELINUS DE Furnes dedit unam petram cerae annuatim 
‘in purificatione fan@ae Marie virginis in puram et perpetuam 


@ Gunton’s Hiftory of Peterborough, in the Life of Abbot Benedi&. 
8 [bi in the Life of Adam de Boothbie. 
’ EGton’s Thefaurus Rerum Ecclefiafticarum, p. 87. 

‘¢ elemofinam. 
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‘e¢ elemofinam.---Adam de Afmunderflawe et Giraldus frater 
** f{uus dederunt duas petras cerae*,” &c. 


Te what has been already offered doth ‘not fufficiently evince, 
that cera exiftens circa corpus can mean nothing elfe but one or 
“more cere/ or lights to be burnt, either occafionally, periodically, 
or conitantly, before the fhrine or image of a faint, or round the 
tomb of feme-great perfonage, for obtaining the prayers of the 
faithful for the repofe of the foul of the perfon there buried, the 
following inftances will go a great way towards proving the affer- 
tion ; and fhew, that fuch mode of expreffion is not to be under- 
ftood as fignifying or alluding to the cerec/otd in which the in- 
terred body is wrapped. : 

—‘¢ Ire lego in cera pro lumine circa corpus meum 11 lib, 
‘¢ et dimid,” ¥ 

—‘ Leco xx fol. ad inveniendum luminare circa corpus meune 
<¢ die fepulture mee™.” 

—‘¢ Luco v. lib. cere in duobus cereis conficiendis ad arden 
«¢ dum circa corpus meum®*. ’ 

—« Leco xxv libras cere, de quibus fiant quinque cerei ad 
<¢ comburendum circa corpus meum °.” 

Henry IV. gave lands to the keeper of the lamps about the 
tomb of the duke and duchefs of Lancafter in the church of 
St. Paul, London, for eight tapers to burn aboutthat tomb, and 
to provide wax?. . 

<¢ Drux torches a l’un coufte, et deux a l’autre, et nul autre: - 
«¢ Jumiere entour moi 4%.” 


“k Weft’s Antiquities of the Abbey of St. Mary at Furnefs, App. Ne XL. 

i Regifter of the town of Kingfton upon Hull, temp. Edw. UI. 

n [bid 

2 Teft. of Sir John Delves, knt. in Regifter Wytlefey, in Lambeth libracy. 

2° Teft. of Sir William Morley, knt. Regifter Sudbury, p ror. b. ibid. 

» Pat. 10 Hen. IV. p. 1.1m. 7. Dugdale’s St. Paul’s, p. 37 

a Teft. D. Barth. de Burwarfke, mil. in Regift. Wytlefey, in Lambeth library, 
f, o8. : | 
Vor. Ill. Ggg w— % PAR. 
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— ‘* Par lumiere entour mon corps*.”” 

‘¢ CIRCA Corpus meum quinque cereos Fe 

¢ Cinque ferges oue les morters en maniere come fult entour 
«le corps ma compagne ‘.” | 

— ‘*Circa corpus noftrum in ipfis exequiis quinque cerea, five 
* Juminaria cerea *.” | 

Quaruor magnos cereos de officio facrifte circa corpus pofu- 
* erunt ardentes™.”” 

‘¢ BARRARII circa corpus meum die fepulture mee*.” 

— ‘“ Lecavir ad luminaria circa corpus ejus ¥.” 

«‘ Trem do lego in cera emend. ad comburend. circa corpus 
* meum die fepulture mee x1tis. 141d, *. | 

—— ‘“ ITEM in cera pro luminare circa corpus meum 45. anno 
13384, 

— ‘Item do lego pro cera emenda ad comburendum circa 

€orpus meum die fepulture mee xxxs. anno 1337 >.” | 

— ‘Et in xir. lib, cere emende ad comburend. circa corpus 
« meum die fepulture mee viis.*. anno 1239.” 

“Desert (thefaurarius) invenire duos cereos in obitu epifco- 
‘¢ porum, quorum corpora tumulantur infra eeclefiam, ante tu- 
« mulum ipforum qui debent ardere durante officio mortuorum 
‘* in anniverfario die ipforwm *.” 


* Teft, Roberti comitis Suffolk, did. f. r15. be 

° Teft, W. Pauly, clerici. f. y20. b, 

* Teft. Richardi comitis Arundel, in Regift. Sudbury, f. 97, Lambeth library.. 

» Teft, Edwardi NI. regis Angl. idid. f. 97. be ' 

» De Exequiis et Sepultura Ymeris abbatis B. Marie Hellumi in urbe Rothoe 
mago, az. 1304. MS. in bib. Cotton Domitian. A. IX. 15. 

* Teft. J. de Nevil, dom. de Raby. Madox, Form. Angl. p. 129. 

y Teft. W. de Laveli, Jéig. 

* Regifier-book of the town of Kingfton upon Hull, f. 85. 
@ Ibid. £. 87. ® Ibid. f. 96. © Ibid. £. 98» 


* Confuctudines ecclefiae Herefordenfis, MS. p. 23. 
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~~ ‘(Er 1 tapers chacun de v 1. una ma tefte et l'autre 2 
“Se mes pestis 

Tue fete which the feveral before-mentioned warrants refpecs 
tively bear, when confidered with fome other circumftances, may 
perhaps not only further elucidate, but in a great. meafure con- 
firm, what hath been here advanced in regardto the purport and 
real intent of thofe royal mandates, as alfo to the true meaning of 
the word cera as ufed in them. 

Aux the warrants, De cera renovanda circacorpus R. Edwardi, 
hitherto difcovered, two only excepted, are dated between the 
eighth day of June and the twelfth day of July inclufive; and 
of thefe there are no more than three whofe ¢efe is {ubfequent to 
the feventh day of that month. And it is obfervable, that king 
Edward the Firft died on the feventh of uly, which confequently 
mutt have been the regular and fixed day for keeping his od, 

Tur. before-mentioned warrants evidently appear to have been 
annual, and iffued, not in confequence of yearly petitions of the 
abbot and convent of Weftminfter to the king, but officially and 
of courfe by the proper officers of the crown, and at a certain 
{tated period, purfuant to fome ftanding or dormant order. Si-- 
milar to this, the tender of tapers, torches, or wax, granted or 
bequeathed to be kept conftantly burning round tombs, or to be 
lighted up either at the time of mafies directed to be faid daily 
for the repofe of the foul of the perfon there interred, or at the 
performance of the anniverfary office in his or her commemora-. 
tion, wasalways made upon, ora fhort time previous to, the obi- 
tuai-day of fuch defunct tn every year. In like manner alfo, lights 
given to churches, for the purpofe of being kept burning at the 
altars, or before the images of faints, were conitantly delivered to 


© Teft. de Margaret de Courtenay countefle de Devonfhire, in Book Rous, 


MS. in the College of Arms. 
2 the, 
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the facrift upon or about the anniverfary of fuch faint, and not ons 
a day diftant therefrom. 

Tue teffz of the before-mentioned warrants therefore Lejos tt in 
every year nearly coincident with the anniverfary of Edward the» 
Firft’s obitual day, and the iffue of the cera being made annually 
in-like manner as wax, and lights appropriated for burning round 
tombs and altars, and before the images of faints, were ufually: 
rendered; fuch fats may, without any impropriety, be confi-- 
dered as ftill farther and very cogent arguments for enforcing an 
opinion, that the cera, annually-renewed in confequence of thofe- 
warrants, was-really and truly wax, iffued’once in every year to~ 
the facrift-of the chureh of Weftminfter, for making tapers and” 
other lights, to be burnt at or round the tomb of Edward the 
Firft, and not a cerecloth, or any antifeptic preparation applied to- 
the royal corpfe. 

Brrore this fubject is finally difmiffed, it will be neceflary to 
confider the fuggeftion, that, had not the cerec/oth round the: 
royal body beem annually renewed, that body would have been 
in danger of putrefaction from the effet of the heats in the: 
fummer months. Now, had this aCtually been the cafe, the: 
antifeptic preparations muft neceflarily have been annually re-. 
newed long beforethe monthsof June or July, becaufe the royal- 
corpfe, by means of the warm weather, which not uncommonly 
happens at the latter end of April, and in the month of May, 
would have been fo far advanced towards putrefaétion, that any: 
fubfequent application, even of the ftrongeft antifeptics, could 
not have retarded, much lefs would’they have prevented, its de- 
cay: and confequently the idea of the corpfe being likely to pu-. 
trify, unlefs it was annually embalmed de novo, would have fug- 
gefted the neceflity of senewing the antifeptics earlier in the.year, 
and juft before the approach of the fpring, in order to obviate the. 


impending 
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impending danger, The improbability of fuch an apprehenfion, as 
that the corpfe would putrify, unlefs the autifeptics were annu- - 
ally renewed, having been entertained during the period in-which 
we find that the royal warranrs, De renovanda cera, were iflued, 
isevident, not only from the total filence of all hiftorians as to - 
any renewal of antifeptics: having been practifed in thofe coun- 
tries where the bodies of .the dead were ufually embalmed, .but~ | 
from the ftate of prefervation in which the corpfe of king Ed- 
ward the Firft remains at prefent; for, had not the corpfe many: 
years before the time in which the iflue of the warrants D? cera = 
renovanda was difcontinued, been brought to the {tate of drynefs . 
and folidity-in-whicly it {till appears to be, it muft long fince have - 
putrified or fallen into duft. 

I Have already mentioned, that, previous tothe removal-ofthe 
top ftone of king Edward’s tomb, the dean of Weftmin{fter, who. 
was prefent from the opening to the fhutting it up, had taken- 
every poflible precaution that no damage might be done either to . 
the royal body, or its farcophagus. The like vigilance was< 
obferved by him during the time the coffin continued open: fo 
that the corpfe did not receive the leaft violation or injury ; nei- | 
ther was it defpoiled of any of its veftments, regalia, or orna- 
ments. On the contrary, all things were fuffered to remain in» 
the fame condition, fituation,. and: place, wherein they were~ 
found. After the {pectators had-taken a fufficient view, the top » 
of the coffin, and the covering-ftone of the tomb, were reftored to». 
their proper places, and faftened down by a ftrong cement .ofs 
terrice before the dean retired from the chapel. . 
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XLIV. 4 Letter from Sir William Blackftone, Kut. 
to the Honourable Daines Barrington, defcribing an 
antique Seal; with fome Obfervations on its Original, 
and the two fucceffive Controverfies which the Difufe 
of it afterwards occafioned. 


Read at the Society of Antrovartes, March 30, 1775. 


DEAR SIR, 


HE Seal, which I have the honour to prefent to the. 

Society through your hands, was found fome years ago 
in pulling down an old houfe in Oxford. It is made of copper, 
witha brafs handle behind it, which turns down for the con- 
venience of carriage in the pocket. Its breadth is one inch. 
and +, and its length two inches and +. Its fides are formed. 
by two fegments of a circle, of which the breadth of the 
Seal is the radius, uniting in a point at the top and bottom, 
The device is the royal arms,. viz. France and England, quar- 
terly; furmounted by an arched crown, and fupported by a 
lion crowned on the right, and by a dragon on the left; in 
nearly the fame attitudes as thofe ftamped on the gold fove- 
reigns of the 34th and 36th of Henry VIII. ‘The dragon 
evinces this Seal to have been engraved under fome of the 
princes of the houfe of Tudor ; ae all ufed this fupporter, in 
memory of their defcent from Cadwallader. And its being 
placed on the left fide, and accompanied by a lion (crowned) 


on 
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on the right, {eems to fix it to fome period between A. D. 1542 
and 1554, or elfe to the reign of queen Elizabeth. For Henry 
VII. gave the rouge dragon from his firft acceffion (when he 
alfo conftituted the purfuivant of that name) for his dexter fup- 
porter, with the greyhound of the houfe of York on the left. 
Henry VII, in the middle of his reign, transferred the dragon 
to the left fide, and gave one of the lions of England (un- 
crowned) for bis fupporter on the right; though, on the gold 
coin of his 34th and other fubfequent years, a crown is fu- 
peradded to the lion. Edward VI. gave his arms and fupporters 
juft as they are reprefented on this Seal: which were con- 
tinued by Queen Mary till her marriages; when her arms, 
impaled with thofe of Philip, were fupported by the Auftrian 
eagle on the right, and the lion of England (crowned) on the 
left. Queen Elizabeth refumed the fupporters of her brother: 
and James I, on his acceflion, exchanged Cadwallader’s red 
dragon for the unicorn of Scotland on the left; which, with 
the Englifh crowned hon on the right, hath been ufed by his 
fucceffors ever fince. 

Bur the infcriptions on the Seal itfelf will reduce thefe con+ 
jeCtures to almoft a certainty. That round the circumference, 
in Roman capitals, is as follows,—SIGILLV : REGIAE : 
MAIESTATIS: AD: CAVSAS: ECCLESIASTICAS—; and 
that in the exergue, below the royal arms, ftands thus, 

PRO DECAT = 

NATV: DE 
SONN 
YNG 


From all which circumftances there feems to be no difficulty to 
conclude, that this was a feal made in obedience to the Statute 
1 Edward 
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a Edward VI, chap. ii. which after, fir, direCting the form 
of electing bifhops by Congé a’ elire to ceafe, and vefting the 
.abfolate and immediate collation ‘to every vacant bifhoprick 
in the crown; and, /fecondly, providing that all procefs in ec- 
elefiaftical courts fhould be.:matle out in his Majefty’s name, 
‘but zefe’'din the name of the ordinary ; goes on to enact, zhirdly, 
«¢ that all manner of perfon or perfons who hath the exercife 
¢ of ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, fhall have from the firft day of 
*¢ July next following, in their Seales of office the kinges 
-¢ highnefle armes decently fet, with certeine caraéts under the 
és armes.for the knowledge of the diocefe ; and fhall ufe no 
« other Seale of jurifdiction, but wherein his Majefties armes 
*‘ be ingraven.” And it alfo feems equally clear, that this 
Seal was intended for, and probably ufed in, granting probates 
of wills, letters of adminiftration, and the like, within the 
rural Deanry of Sonnyng (now utually called Sunning) in Berk- 
fhire ; which is a peculiar jurifdiction, belonging to the Dean of 
Salifbury. . . 

Tuts fpecies of Seals has been rarely, if ever, noticed by any of 
our legal Antiquaries ; and the feals themfelves, from their {carce- 
nefs, as well as the controverfies they afterwards occafioned, may 
be regarded as no vulgar curiofity. Their fcarcenefs has arifen 
from the very fhort period of time during which they con- 
tinued in ufe, and the zeal with which it may be fuppofed 
the generality of them were deftroyed, on the return of papal 
authority, under the reign of Queen Mary. For by the Statute 
1 Mar. ftat. 2. chap. iil. this act of King Edward VI. -was 
{among others) exprefsly repealed: and that Statute of Queen 
‘Mary was no farther abrogated by the fubfequent Statute 1 Eliz. 
‘chap. u, than related to the book of Common Prayer; and 
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therefore in every other refpe& continued in Bopox during the relt 
of Flizabeth’s reign. 

Bur among other Statutes of King Edward, repealed by 
this Statute o6 Queen Mary, there were two in particular?, 
which had declared the marriage of priefts to be lawful. And 
thefe Queen Elizabeth (who difapproved of marriages in her 
bifhops) would never permit to be revived during the whole 
of her reign. However, at the acceffion of her fucceffor, thofe 
Statutes of Edward VI. were (at the fpecial inftance of the 
bithops and clergy) revived and made perpetual by Statute 
1 Jac. I. ch. xxv; the children of all ecclefiafticks were at 
the fame time declared to be legitimate and inheritable ; and 
it was alfo, by a fatal overfight, enaéted, « that the Statute of 
*« t Mary fhould ftand repealed and void.” 

THE enemies to our ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, who were 
always quickfighted in difcerning its flaws and imperfeétions, 
foon availed themfelves of fo hafty and unadvifed a ftep, as the 
total repeal of that act, inftead of fuch parts of it only as re- 
lated to the celibacy of the clergy. They alledged, with great 
appearance of reafon, that, by fo abfolute and unlimited a 
repeal, the Statute of 1 Edward VI. chap. 11. was again revived ; 
and therefore that all the bifhops who had been made by Congé 
d’elire fince the 19th of March 1603 (the firft day of that 
feffion of parliament) were not lawful Bifhops; and that the 
feals, the ftiles, and the procets of all ecclefiaftical courts, being 
continued with the arms and in the name of the refpective 
ordinaries, and not of the king, had from that period been 
contrary to law. This matter was firft moved and ftrongly 
urged at a Grand conference between the Lords and Commons, 


* Stat. 2 and 3 Edw. VI. ch. xxi. § and 6 Edw. VI. ch. xii. 
Vor. Il. Hhh touching 
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touching ecclefiaftical caufes, on Thurfday the firft of May 16065 
and feems to have made a wonderful impreffion, at the time, 
upon all orders and ranks of men. When the conference was 
reported ig the Houle of Commons on the Saturday, Sir Edward. 
Coke, the king’s attorney, confeffed, «* that the Bifhops were 
‘¢ all at the king’s mercy ; and the Speaker, Sir Edward Phelips 
(afterwards Matter of the Rolls), obferved, “ that the repealing 
“of the law of Queen Mary moved from the Bithops them- 
“ felves’,” In the other Houfe, the Lords Spiritual were 
moft heartily alarmed at this doétrine; and their alarm was proba- 
bly heightened by the conceflion of the king’s attorney in the 
Lower Houfe: they therefore hurried in a bill, on Monday the 
sth of May, * to eftablith proceedings in ecclefiaftical courts 
‘‘ and caufes, and to abolifh fantuary ;’” which was.read a fecond 
time on Tuefday the 6th‘ / . 
In the mean time the matter grew fo ferious, that the king 
thought it neceflary to interpofe; and direéted the queftion ‘to. 
be referred to the confideration of the Lord chief Juftice 
Popham, the Lord chief Baron Fleming, and the reft of the 
judges then attending the parliament, together with the At- 
torney General: who, upon mature confideration, but with 
fome degre of legal ingenuity, at length concurred in Opinion, 
«that the Ac of 1 Edw. VI. chap. ii, was no longer in 
‘* force ;”” it having been repealed, not only exprefly by the 
Stat. 1 Mary (which indeed was itfelf now abrogated), but alfo 
virtually by two other Statutes. The firft of thefe was the 
great reconciliatory Statute, 1 and 2 Ph. and M. ch. viii. made 
under the aufpices of Cardinal Pole; which enacts, § 63-u{ that 
“the ecclefiaftical jurifdictions fhall bein the fame ftate as 


* Com, Journ. 3 May 1606. 
* Lords’ Journ. 5 and 6 May 1606, 


“they 
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‘‘ they were in the twentieth year of Henry VUI.” This 
{tatute of Philip and Mary. was not totally repealed by 1 Eliz. 
ch. 1, but directed to ftand in force againft all other ftatures 
thereby repealed and made void, except fuch as were exprefsly 
revived by the faid A& of Elizabeth; among which revived 
Statutes that of 1 Edw. VI. ch. ii. isnot one. The other virtual 
repeal (and by far the more general of the two) was by the 
fame Statute, 1 Eliz. ch. i. For this exprefily revived the 
Statute, 25 Henry VIII. ch. xx. by which laft mentioned A& é | 
the mode of creating bifhops by Congé d’elire, &c. had been 
firft ordained ; and therein it was further enacted* that every 
Bifhop fo created ‘* might do and execute in every thing 
*‘ and things, as any Bifhop of this realm, without offending 
‘‘ of the perogative royal of the crown, and the laws and 
*¢ cuftoms of this realm, might at any time heretofore do:” 
within which general words the judges held « that the ftile 
«sand feals of the Bifhops’ courts, and the manner of their 
*¢ proceedings, were inclofed.”’ ‘This opinion is reported by 
Sir Edward Coke in the twelfth (pofthumous) volume of his 
Reports‘, and feems to have been generally acquiefced in ; as 
nothing farther appears upon this fubje€t in the Journals of 
the Commons, and as the Bill for eftablifhing ecclefiaftical pro- 
ceedings was dropped in the Houfe of Lords, 13 May 1606; 
a new Bill concerning Sanctuary only being then introduced in 
its place. : AF 

However, about thirty years afterwards, this queftion was 
again revived. Mr. Prynne and his affociates, in their furious 
attack upon prelacy, having raked together every objection, old | 
and new, that from the firft eftablifhment of Chriftianity had 


* §4and 5. €°§.0. ST 2uheDy 72 | 
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ever been urged againft the perfons or office of Bifhops, 
among the reft had. very warmly inveighed againtt the ufe of 
their own ftile and arms, inftead of the king’s, in the procefs 
of ecclefiaftical courts’; as being contrary to the Statute of 
Edward VI, now revived by that of 1 Jac. I. From whence it ap- 
pears that they either did not know (as Sir Edward Coke’s book 
was not then in print), or elfé did not regard, the refolution of 
the Judges in 1606; which refolution, although it depended 
upoh a pretty nice and fubtile conftruGtion of the Statute 
25 Henry VIII, yet was certainly of very high authority, and 
aught to have quieted the controverfy: being given upon full 
confideration, by judges of great ability and undoubted inte- 
. grity; not extrajudicially, but upon a queftion arifing in parlia-_ 
ment, to which they were fummoned by the king’s writs; 
conformable to the known intention of the Legiflature, which 
framed the Statute upon which the doubt arofe, and was {till 
‘fabfifting and then a€tually fitting, and which clearly meant 
nothing more by the repealing claufes than to enable the clergy 
to marry ;—given too in times of tranquillity, when that very 
Legiflature had prepared, and was ready to have paffed a new 
Statute, toexplain what its own meaning was, if any doubt had 
remained with the judges. 

Bur the reproaches of Prynne and his party funk deep into 
the minds of the bifhops, who feem to have been puzzled how 
to aniwer them: and therefore on 12 May, 1637, in the courfe 
of the proceedings againft Baftwick, Prynne, and Burton, 
archbifhop Laud thought it neceflary to inform the court of 
Star-chamber of thefe imputations, and to defire that the judges’ 
opinions might be taken, how far the proceedings in the eccle- 
fhaftical courts were warranted by the rules ef law. Where- 
upon that coum direéted all the judges to be waited on by 


t Breviate of Prelates’ intolerable Ufurpations, p. gi to 100. 1 Sy) abc. 
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his majefty’s learned counfel, touching three queftions then 
ftated by the court, one of which related to the legality of the 
bifhops having ufed their own ftiles and feals in making out 
ecclefiaftical procefs*, But the judges being rather tardy in cer- 
tifying their opinion on thefe queftions, the archbifhop in his De- 
dication to the King of the Speech which he made in the Star- 
chamber at the cenfure of the three delinquents, 14 June 1637, 
(which was printed by his majefty’s command, and publithed 
the 25th of June',) has thefe remarkable expreffions; ‘+ I do 
$s humbly in the Church’s name defire of your majefty, that 
**it may be refolved by all the reverend judges of England, 

‘* and then publithed by your majefty, that our keeping courts 
«* and iffuing procefs in our own names, and the like exceptions 
‘* formerly taken and now renewed, are not againft the laws of 
“¢ the realm, as tis moft certain they are not.” 

Bur before this was done, we find Mr. Prynne, on the joth 
of June (the day on which he underwent the moft rigid part of 
his cruel fentence) addrefling the people in thefe words: “* The 
“‘ prelates find themfelves exceedingly agerieved and vexed. 
és againft what I have affirmed in point of law concerning their 
«¢ writs and procefs; that the fending forth writs and procefs 
«¢ in their own names and under their own feals is againft law, 
“and doth intrench on his majefty’s perogative royal and 
«* the fubjects liberties."” Which pofition he offered to main-- 
tain in a fair difpute againft the whole fociety of the law, and 
all the lawyers in the kingdom; and added, «¢ If I be not able 
«¢ to make it good, let me be put to the tormentingeft death 
«¢ they can devile *.” 


» Rymer, Foed. xx. 143. “Prynne’s New Difcovery of Prelates’ Tyranny. 
Parr ir p73: 

i Laud’s Diary, 26 June, 1637. 

* Prynne, ibid. Patt ii. p. 4x. 
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However, about four days after this, 4° July 1637, there 
was publifhed in the court of Star-chamber-a ‘certificate figned 
by all the twelve judges, and dated the firft of the fame month, 
containing among other things their opinion, that it was not 
neceflary that proceedings i in the -ecclefiaftical courts ‘* fhould 
«‘ be in the king’s name, or with the ftile of the King, or under 
‘¢ the king’s feal, or that their feals of office have in them the 
«‘kino’s arms; and that the Statute 1 ‘Edward VI. chap. i. 
‘© which enacted contrary, is-not now in-force!.” This was 
ordered to be enrolled in that court, and the’king’s other courts 
at Weftminfter, the high commrffion and-other ecclefiaftical 
courts, and then the original to be-delivered to the archbifhop, 
to be kept among his records™. And the fame was foon after- 
wards publifhed to the whole nation: by- the king’s Pcie et 
dated 8 1 of Auguft, 16375. 

Tue uncommon occafion of thus calling for the judges’ opi- 
nions; the very ungracious manner, in which this certificate was 
obtained; the judges’ delay in figning it; the drynefs with 
which it was worded, not giving any reafon why the ac&t of 
King Edward was now no longer in force; and perhaps too an 
unfortunate obfervation, that thefe were the felf-fame judges, 
who, about five months before, had given that fatal extra- 
judicial opinion in the cafe of thip-money; all thefe were con- 
current circumftances, that might eafily caufe this certificate to 
be recived by the public with marks of hefitation and difguft. — 
And indeed the prelates themfelves feem to have mifunderftood 
the grounds of it, and to have fuppofed (contrary to the plain 
fenfe of the words and all grammatical coiftru&ion) that the 
Statute of Mary was not totally repealed by the Statute of James]: 
whereas the judges’ opinion only purports, that the Statute of 


' Rymer, xx. 144. Prynne, ibid. Parti. p. 37. Gibfon’s Codex, p. 925. 
™ Rymer, xx. 156. Prynne, ibid. 36. 
™Rymer, xx. 168. Gibfon, sid. 
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Edward was not thereby revived. At leaft Dr. Heylin (who 
certainly {poke the fenfe of archbifhop Laud), in his anfwer to 
Burton °, afferts that the judges were all @f opinion, that the 
Statute of Mary was not repealed. And Mr, Carte, who is in 
general an accurate and judicious hiftorian, has adopted the fame 
miftake® ; being probably led into it by Heylin, fince he has alfo 
copied another of the Doétor’s inaccuracies, in faying that this opi- 
nion was delivered by the judges on the fourteenth of May, 1637. 
The difcontent, which thefe proceeedings occafioned, lay 
fmothered till the general attack upon the bifhops in 1640; - 
when they were publickly charged, not only with viqlating the 
Statute of Edward VI, but alfo with “ audacioufly caufing all 
“the judges of England to refolve, and moving his majefty to 
«declare and proclaim, thefe their difloyal unjuft ufurpations 
“on his crown to be juft and legals.” The fame was ob- 
liquely infinuated in the fixth article of the commons’ impeach- 
ment of archbifhop Laud, 26 February, 1640; and more di- 
rectly avowed by Mr. Pym, in his Speech on prefenting thofe 
articles to the houfe of peers. ‘In ecclefiaftical matters they 
«¢ endeavoured to fet up themfelves above the king... This was 
‘procured by the archbifhop to be extrajudicially declared by: 
« the judges, and then to be publifhed ina proclamation’? ~ 
“ArTer all, it may feem furprizing that none of thefe points were- 
infifted on at the trial of the archbifhop in 16445 but they were 
robably found to be untenable, upon better information and: 
advice. And (what is moft remarkable) the clamour upon this 
bufinefs fubfided all at once; foon after Sir Edward Coke's’ 
manufcripts, which had been feized at his death, in 1634, by a- 
warrant from Secretary. Windebank, were. reftored to his execu-, 


oIn quarto, A. D. 1637, in Biblioth. Med. Templ. p. 102. 
r Hitt, of England, vol. iv. p. 234. 
a Prynne, Antipathy of the Lordly Prelacy, p. 517: 
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.tors through the intervention of the houfe of commons, and by 
them delivered over to his fon Sir Robert Coke *» But from the 
concurrence of. thefe circumftances soins Sonje Caprese amill natu- 

rally arife. Firft, that Sir] Ld ce port, of the re 

lution of the j idges in 1606, was gaia bly oue a Field 
{cripts: next, that Archbifhop Se Sig of this B on 4 i 
though he did not very clearly unde#f 
ge{ted to pet idea of a fi ‘ nd reference FES 
1637, of the refult of which he ap cy = fident : thirdly, t 
this refolution of their predece flors,. Gaye’ previoufly known | 
the fucceedir 1g judges, or nO’ / communicated to them by. | 
archbithop, was. the fo nda tion of theie opinion delivere 
to the court of Star-cham bere and laftly, that the fa 
being now again difcove -d upon the | ita of the 

juftice’s manafcripts, was alfo cor ommunicated to the a 

, prelatical party in 1641 5 and occafioned that confcious filen 
and fudden abandonment of this” their favourite obje ion, 

which otherwife appear fo unaccountable, confidering the ve- 
hemence with which it had been hitherto urged. The sport 
itfelf was not publithed in print till 1658, five years after 


the death of Sir Robert Coke. Upon the reftitution the 
bifhops i oe j foe in 1 1660, I do n t 're- 


collect that this point w ~ or " infitted on, by 
any of the oppone sto tl r-eftabl 3 but. the queft 
hath been, as it ought to be, ae at = ever fincy the | 

i TRUST you will fee no impropriety in my fubjoining t to the 
~ defcription of this antique feal thefe few obfervations Me its 
original, and the two fucceffive controverfies which the difufe 
of it afterwards occafioned. And I am -certain that every. one 
will fee the propriety of addreffing: them toa gentleman, who 
has laboured fo fuccefsfully in elucidating our antient ‘Statutes, 


‘Com. Journals, 6, 13 Feb. 1640. . 
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and has fo happily inveftigated many other of our Englith 
antiquities, I am, with great regard, 


Slant. 
Your moft obedient fervant, 


WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. 


Serjeant’s Inn, 


8 March, 1775. 
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WM SSRs barony, claim to, 291 
Adrafie of the Britons, the fame 
with Aftarte, 3 
‘Adriatic, tides in, and furface advanced, 


41 

Aediles decline giving fhews, or 
*Aadw, new fenfe of, 232. 235 
Acquum, ~ 343 
Agincourt battle painted, 189 
Aiders to Henry and Francis, 194 
4io, a monk of Croyland, 96. 100 
4latervae, 110 
Alburquerque, duke of, his camp, 255 
"Arsvlpuovey ayer, 132'— at Athens, 136 
Alfreton, Sir Robert, 295 
Altars, Roman, at Graham’s dyke, 188 
of the Deae Matres, 107, 108, 

109, 110 

at Corbridge, 324 

Antioch chamber, 187 
Antiquities found in Ireland, 356 


Antony Mark, mixed iron with his coins, 
183 
Apolles ftatue on coins, 175 
Arch, antient Roman, at Suplacerqua, 
340 


Ardres,interview between it and Guines, 


223 

view and account of the town, 217 
Arduba, 345 
Arians, infcription at, 340 


Armada Spanith, in tapeftry and painting, 


190 

Armson Mr. Foxlowe’s horn, ao 
Ferrers, imp. Lancafter, 7 

of England varied, 6 

of Lifures, 16—Fitz Duncan, 27 
Arpenna, a meafure of land, 82 
Arpent, 83 
Arfacidae, epocha of, when it com- 
mences, 159 
— their defcent, 162 
Arfakas, meaning of the name, 163 
Arthur, prince, his corpfe cered, 401 


Articles delivered by Henry VIII, for 
regulating his houfhold, 154. 158 

Afhly, Mr. on a coin of Nerva, 16, 

—18 

Aftarte, Greek infcription to, explained Be 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, 184. 2. 332—by Dr. 
Morell, 333—the fame, with Adrafie, 
334—and others, 335 

Atkyns, Sir Robert, _ his 
ViNnede, 

Pisce 


fenfe | of the 
68 


Auchindavie, 


428 
Auchindavie, Roman altars found there, 
11 
Audeley, and Heligh barony, 307 
Aufania, 118 
Aurelius, M. his equeftrian ftatue on a 
coin, 174 


Ax, Danifh, a conveyance, 5 
Ayloffe, Sir Jofeph, on the Windfor pic- 

ture, 185—230 
on the piCtures at Cowdry, 239 


——on king Edward the Firft’s 

bodys, . 376 
B. 

Bag found in a barrow, 277 

Bag- piper, 256 

Bajeux tapeftry, 186 


Banier, his opinion of the Deae Matres, 
: 109 
Barber, Henry the VII Ith’s, 156 
Baronies, on their defcent through fe- 

males, 285. 292 
examples of, 293+ 302 
Barrington, Mr. on two mufical inftru- 

ments, 


ooo 


SAT EY? 
on the Corbridge altars, at 
On grapes in England, 67 
on the expiration of the Cor- 
nifh language, 273 
his idea of the warrant De 


a -- 


cera renovanda, 377 
Barrow on Sandford-moor opened, 273 
in Derbyfhire, 274 

in Orkney, 270 

on Braich-y-dinas, 306 
Bafinge barony, 300 
Bas-reliefs of the interview between 
Henry and Francis, 199 
Battle-royal, 148 


Beaufort, ‘Thomas, his body dug up and 
reburied, 313 
— his portrait, 314 
Beaurain, his map of the government of 
Calais, 216 
Becket’s confecration painted, 190 
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Bedal barony, ZOE 
Bede, what he means by vineae, 75 
Belatucader, ptoved to be Mars, 10L 

infcriptions to, IOI. 104 


Bernardi, an antient painter in England, 

270 
Befage horles, eats? 
Blachfione, Sir William, on an antient 


feal, 414, 
Blythian cattle, 114 
Bobordol cafcade, 345 
Bononia, 2652 


Borfial, manor 15, 17—horn, 15—char- 
tulary, 15, 16. 


Bouch of court, 156 
Boulogne, account of, 251 
— fiege of, 253: 
——— Pharos,. 257 
Bofworth battle enameled, 189 
Bottles, 157: 
Bourcher, Henry, earl of Effex, his por- 
trait, : 212 


Bracelet found in a barrow, 274. 
Brandon, Charles, duke of Suffolk, his 
portrait, 212 
Braich-y-Dinas, account of, by Governor 
Pownall, 


by Mr. Banks and Mr. 


Pennant, 306. 
Brafs ufed in weapons, 356 
Bread for the king’s greyhounds, 157 


Brecknock cattle, 113 
Bre-y-Dinas defcribed, 305. 350— com- 
pared with Carne-Bre, 355 
Bre-y-Tinas, or the hill of fire,, 353 
Brereton, Mr. his tour through South- 


Wales, IIT 
Pie extracts from Henry 
the V1lIth’s Houfhold Book, 154 


Brewers not to ufe hops or brimftone, 157 
Bridge over the Taffe, 114 
Bridgenarth and cattle, Itt 
Britanni on the Rhine, 89 
Brown, Sir Anthony, his meeting with 
Henry. VIII, 245. 246. his camp, 
255. his portrait, 263 
Bruce, 
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Bruce, lord, a horn in his poflefion, 24 
Buckenham barony, 2.98 
Buckingham, duke of, difliked the parade 

of the Champ de drap d’or, 195 
Bugle-born, ee 
Burroughs, Dr. James, his plan of Bury- 


abbey, 311 
Bury abbey-church, remarks. on, B11 
——--——_ difcoveriesin, 315 
Buft found at Graham-dyke, $23 

Cc. 

Caerdiff cattle, 14 
Caermarthen cattle, T13 
Caerphilly caftle, 14 
Calais, plan of the fiege, 250 
- its fortifications, MN. 250 
Xarnéxpclos txmos, 41 
Camalodunum, Colchefter, n. 166 
Campe/fires, a title of Mars and Minerva, 
¥o1 
-— Deae, 109, 110 
Cancellt, IIo 
Cantilupe, Sir William,. 296 

Carew caftle, IJ 
Carlifle horns,. 22 
Carlton barony,, 297 
Carme, ve) 
Carnilevaria, 174, 
Carrig-maen-llyth, 116: 


Cavalcade, Englifh, at the interview of 
Henry and Francis, 207 
Cera circa corpus, inftances of its figni- 


fying wax-lights, 40° 
pitas i cerecloth Ee 
Ceratum, }: > 403 
et: } a wax-taper,. 404 
Cerecloth of Edward {, 381 
interments in, 400, 401 
De cera renovanda circa corpus Ed- 
wardi I, 399—411 
Certamina Quinquennalia.on coins, 177 
Champ de drap dor, 96 
Chapels of the Virgin Mary, two at 
Buryy. 312 
Charioteers victories numerous, 168 
Chariot-races at Rome, 171 
Charlemagne, his corpfe, 389 


429 
Charles V, pitures of his hiftory, 190 
arrival at Dover, 197; picture of it, 


267 
Cheapfide conduit, 268 
Chichefler cathedra}, painting, 270 


Childeric’s horfe fhoed, 38 

Chinefe weigh their bullion, 

Chorier’s opinion of the Deae Matres, 106 

CIRC. COND..on a coin, what, v7 

Circenfian games facred to Neptune, 169 
retrenched by Nerva, 76. 


Ciffa, fixed by an infcription, 338 
Ciftus not ufed for the purple dye, 338 
Clare, St. cattle, 1X3 


Climate; its effect on fruits, 54; altera- 

tions in, 382 
Cliffa, the antient Hifla, infcription at, 343° 
Cloth of gold over Edward the Firft’s 


body, 382. 
Clovis, his corp(e, 389 
Coal ufed in Henry the VIIth’s palace, . 

156. 
Cocceius, M.. 120 
Cock{fpur-fireet, 150. 


Cockfighting, its antiquity, 1325 con- 
demned by the Fathers, 146; matches, 
at Pergamus, 1353; among the Greeks. 
and Romans, 143.145; cocks on coins, 
136; cocks fighting on coins, 1353, 
on a gem, 136; beft breeds among 
the antients, 141; on a fhield, 137 ; 
omen from their crowing, 137; 
trained and trimmed for fight, 142 ; to 
what God fered, 139 ~ 

Cock-pit, 139; in London, 148 

Coffins, ftone, in barrows, 277: 

Coins, ftatues on, 175—many public 
monuments on, 172—of reftitution, 
what, 172—feveral of the fame perfon 
exactly alike, ». 273—Parthian, il- 
Juftrated, 163—of Nerva, fingular,. © 
explained, 165.53—of Hadrian, dated, 
177—query, if hiftorically intended, 
180—gold modern, counterfeit lift of, 
n. 181—gold coin, how to preferve, id, 
—Roman, whether counterfeited, 180 
182—Colony coins counterfeited, 182 
of the Dardanians, 135—the Tyane- 
ans, 136 

Coin. 


430 iu pf ss 


Coin, gold, of Trajan, sy 


Coity cattle, 114 
Colchefter, 1 Effex and Northumberland, 


inicription found there, 184 

Collar of rubies worn by Henry Vit 

211 

Column, a roftrate one of Auguftus on 

COINS, 192 

Conduits, two in the Champ de drap d’or, 

205, 206 

Confiantine the Great, his corpfe, 389 

Confiituere fiatuam, 175 
Confualia, 106 | 

Confus and his games, 79 


Conveyance, antient modes of, 

Corbridge, two altars with Greek me 
tions there, illuftrated by Mr. Bar- 
rington, 324; by Dr. Morell, 332 


Corinthiaca uva, 65> 
Cork cattle, 114 
Corn found in a Roman ftation, 124. 
Cornage, weed 
Cornicularius, TI 


Cornifh language, on the expiration of, 


278—by whom laft written, 279— .~ 


preferved by one or two women, 280 
—not yet entirely extin@, though 
faid to be fo by Dr. Borlafe, x. 281 
Corpfes, inftances of their being cered, 


401 
Corpus Chrifli College horn, 19 
Corvus, a painter, 229 
Courts, ecclefiaftical tate of, 416. 425 
Cowdry paintings defcribed, 239—272 


267—obfervations on, and defence of, 


againft Mr. Walpole, 271, 272 
Creke barony, 297 
Cretus, a race horfe, n. 169 
Crevequer, Sir Hugh, 295 
Crocard, a fowl, 157 
Cromleche, 116 
Crofs, St. L/tut’s, 116 
Crown of Edward I, 384 


Croyland vineyard, 843 abbey founded, 

97, reftored, 98, boundary-ftone, gg 
Crufade, painted in the Tower, 187 
Crwth' deferibed, 303 player on it, 32 
Cultivation makes climates warmer, 56 


Cup of gold found in Ireland, 362 
Currants Englith, POEL he 64, 65— 
indigenous in England; g2—of Co- 
rinth, 93—in Sweden and North- 


America, 93 


‘Dz 
Dalnatian Roman infcriptions, 337 : 
Dalmatic of Edward I. 382 
Dardanian coins, 135 


Dates on coins and infcriptions_rare, x. 
177 

on acoin of Hadrian, 177—quaere, 
if intended by confulfhips and tribu- 
nates, 143 
Deae Matres, who, and whence derived, 


105 

—-- ‘fuppofed from Crete and 
Sicily, 109 
--—— their worhhip, 110 


temples, 110, and infcrip- 


tions, 106, 107 
me not deified women, 105 
-- local deities, 108 


Defender of the faith, emblems of that 


4.title, 203 
Delawar, claim to the barony, 201 
Delian cockfighters, 141 
Democles, on an infcription, 233 
Denarii, true detect falfe, 181 
Derbyfbire barrow, 174 


new Roman ftation there, 236 


Dermeftes infe&s, 277 
Defarches, William, 202, 
Deva Getica, mm 182 


Diana on a Roman infcription in’ Bri- 
tain, 123 
Dies of Roman coins, their. variety, 1B 
182 
Dinevawr cattle, 113 
Diodora, 328. 331—dedicates an. altar 
to Hercules, 325 
Dinner-hour t. Henry VIII, 


Do&ar’s Gate and Lane- pend Hiened 
roads, 237 
Dogs in Henry the VIIIth’s court, 155 
‘Dias 
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Donatis, St. caftle and cave, 114 

Dragon of Cadwallader, 226 ; fuppofed 
fhrework, 224, 225 

Dudley barony, 


299 
Durflin calle, 


113 
E, 


Ecclefiaftical courts, flate of, 416—425 
Ecele/?on’s hiftory of the Friars minors, 128 
Ldgar’s {ceptre, 2, 
Edward, Confeflor, his life and adven- 
tures painted, 187, 188 
- I, his wars, &c. painted, 188 
——— account of his body, 376—his 
tomb, 378—buft, 370—coflin, 380,— 
corpfe, 381—meafure of his body, 385 
—his perfon defcribed by Walfing- 
ham, 7.—figure in the ragged regi- 
ment, 381—particulars of his funeral, 
396—his tomb fecured, 413 
- II, his noble, 316, coinage, 317 
IV, and family, 190 
—— awh granting Bridewell, 190 
. his proceffion through Lon- 
don, 268 
Egremont barony, 207 
Englife foldiers habits particularized, 247 


Epocha, Parthian, fettled, 159-1604 
Epona, who, 122i, 122 
Erefbie barony, 299 
Efiurmy family, 25 
Ethelreda, her hiftory in relievo, 187 
De Exequiis regalibus, 388 


F. 
Fane, lady, her claitn to the barony of 
Abergavenny, 129 
Perrars armsy it 


Fibula on Edward the Firft’s mantle, 383 
Firework at the interview of Henry VILL 


and Francis I, 225 
Firmus M, Cocceins, 120 
Fifber, bifhop, his portrait, 213 
Fitz Duncan, 27 
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Fleuranges, marefchal de, his account of 
the interview between Henry and 


Francis, 198 
Fleurs de lis of France, when borne 
there, 6 


Folkingham barony, 300 
Forfier, Mr. on the Parthian epocha, 


159—163 
Fortiss abbé, ‘his travels in I{tria and 
Dalmatia, 337-348. 


Fortune, infcription to, 123 
Fraires de poenitentia Feju Chrifti, hiftory 

of their order, 12g 
French colours fet up in the Champ de - 


drap d@’or, why, 210 
attempt toinvade Eneland, 26% 
Fretenfian legions, 347 
Fr thanoxum \ ; g 
Frixagorum eee 23 


Froelich, his doubts about a Parthian coin, 


163 

Fruits, when introduced in England, 
gt 

Furniture of noblemen’s houfes antiently, 
154 

G, 

Gaffle, 150 
Gallies, French, 269 
Games, expenfive, reduced, 170 


Gatacre, family-feat, an. FROLPES 
building, 
GENIO TERRAE BRITANNICAE, 


123 

Genius loct, 107 
George, St. picture of, by Raphael, 
15209. 

George II, cerecloth ufed round his 
corpfe, N. 402 
Geffortacum, 251 
Gifts to the king’s fervants who marry, 
156 

Girardi, abbé, his plated denarius 7. 182 


Glafs veflels found in a barrow, 274, 
Gloves, none on Edward the Firft’s 
hands, 395 
Gold, number of curiofities found in 
Ireland, 259—369 
Gough, 
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Gough, Mr. on four Roman altars, 118 

——--——— on the Deae Matres, 105 

Grapes in England, afferted by Mr. 
Pegge, §3—controverted by Mr. Bar- 
rington, 64—only currants, 92, 93— 
Saxon name for, 89 

Grey, marq. of Dorlet, his portrait, 


200 
Grows, 157 
Gual y velin, 116 
Guines, hiftory and defcription of, 200 
- Count de, his civility, 228 
Guns, wooden, at the fiege of Bou- 
logne, 252 
‘Guy, earl of Warwick, his ftory on 
arras, 188 
H. 
Halling vineyard, 59, 60 


Hall's account of the interview between 


Henry and Francis, 195—198 
Hames bridge, 250 
Hamilton, Sir William, two gems from 

his collection, 136 
Hanfelm, Ralph, 293 
Harry (Great), a fhip, 266 
FHlautemur, 252 
Hay, the, 112 
Henchmen of king Henry VIII, = art 
Hexry 1, and V, their funeral, 401 
——— II, and his fon, their manner of 

burial, 392 
—— III, his orders to painters, 187 
—— V, his family, and his coronation, 

189 


—— VII, his banner when duke of 
Richmond, 215—his landing, in ta- 
peftry, 190 

—— VIII, his portrait, 211, 253—his 
family, 227—his head cut out of a 
picture, 228—broke out of another, 
253—<efcription of his perfon, 254— 
orders for his houfhold, 145—entry 
into Calais, 190—giving the charter 
to the barber-furgeons 190,—hiftory 
of his war with France, 241 
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Hercules Tyrtus, infcription to, 334 
Herois, i 122 
iff, : 343 
- Hieronymianus, 157 


Horn, a charter or inftrument of can- 
veyance, 1—how long fo ufed, 12 
Borftall, bat se 
lord Bruce’s, or the Seymour, 24 


of Corpus Chrifti gild, 9, 19 
- at Carlifle, 22 
Danith, Io—12 


—— for Drinking, © 89 
—— teeth of Elephants fo called 

—— Mr. Foxlow’s, 5 
Hunting, 9 3 
of Mortimer earl of March, 10 
——. Offices conveyed by, 5 
—— of Thomas earl of Ormond, 


20 

—— Shirewood foreft, 24. 
Summoning, ir 

—— Ulphus’s, 2—7 
—— Wirall foreft, 4 
Pufey, 3-13 


—— Witlaf’s at Croyland, 


Horfes, when fhoed in different parts of 
the world, 39. 49—in England, 51— 


Henry the VIIIth’s, 157—duke of 
Northumberland’s, 157 
Horfe-race at Rome 169 
Houfe, an extraordinary one, 112 
Howell Dha, where buried, IIS 


I. 
Idomeneus bore a cock on his fhield, 


i 

Jewels, two Saxon ones, illuftrated a 
Mr. Pegge, 371 
Mitut’s crofs, 15 
Image of the fun found in Ireland, 35 5 

—357—368 | 
Imperatores nofiri, 120 
Inclofure on Braich y Dinas, not a for- 
tification, but a Druid place of wor- 
thip, 305-307 
Infcription 


Pal 
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Infcription on the Pufey horn, 13 
on the Croyland ftone, 96 
on Maen y Llythurog, 115 
on another ftone, 115 


——=»——. on four Roman altars, 
to Ops, by Pertinax, 174 
antiently feldom dated, 177 
on a marble in Ficoroni de 
the 197 

found at Colchefier, in Effex 
and Northumberland, n. 184 
Greek, to Aftarte, happily ex- 
plained by Mr. Tyrwhitt, n 184 
of Edward the Third’s noble 
explained, 320 
three Greek from Smyrna, 230 
twoGreek on Britifh altars, 324 


Ig 


Plumbis, 


at Rofchiflap, 347 
— Scardona, 348 
at Seign, 344» 345 
—-- another, 34 


Roman, in Iftria and Dal- 

matia, 307 
Roman, found in Derbyfhire, 
238 

———— toFortune,123—in Italy, 339 
to Belatucader, 10I—104 
to Serapis at York, 151 


to the Deae Matres, 107, 
108, 109 
Interview between Henry VIII and 


Francis J, 185. 1go—projected, but 
fails, 192—effected, 192—lift of per- 
fons attending, 193—apparel of the 
Englifh, 195—of the French, 196— 
accounts of it, 198—reprefented in 
bas-relievo, 199—the fpot exhibited 
in the Windfor picture, 219 
Interview between Henry VIII and 


Maximilian, 190 
Foane, princefs, her corpfe cered, 401 
Yreland, antiquities found there, 355 
Tron mixed in brafs coins, 183 
Vfelafticum Certameny 179 
Tria, Roman infcriptions in, 337 

10 


‘Funones, who, 


VoL. Ill. 
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K, 
KapGalivar, fhoes for camels, 49 
Kerka river, 345 
Kidwelly cattle, 113 


Kilton caftle barony, 301 
King, Mr. on the plan of Bury abbey- 
church, IL 
Kinfale, the taking of, a pi€ture, —1g0 
map of the country round it, 
190 


Knin, antiquities at, 34 
Kniveton, Saintlowe, on defcent of ho- 
nours to females, 286 
Knute, bis coronation painted, 186—his 
corpfe found at Winchetter, 390 
Korn, 


Kynfeg cattle, 114 
L. 

Lacham cattle, 113 

Lacie, Sir Gilbert, 295 

Lady chapels at Ely, Lincoln, and 


Bury on the North fide of the choir, 
as well as at the Eaft end in the two ~ 
latter, 312 
Lambarde’s authority controverted, 76 
Lambeth, the vineyard, 83 
Landfcape of the country about Ardres, 
2 
Legio xx vidtrix, ftationed at York, = 
Levett, Sir Walter, 29 
Liber Regalis, 388 
Lindfey, Sir Gerard, 204 
Lichfield palace, adorned with painting, 188 


Liffa, antient Iffa, ruins at, 340 
Lifts in the champ de drap d’or, 220 
Liticen, “30 
Lituus of Edgar, 2 
Llandaff, 11} 
Llanflephan caftle, 113 
Llantriffant cattle, ig 
Llantwit, : 116 
London, places in and about called Vine~ 

yard, ’ 83 

K kk London, 


434 
London, antient view of, at Cowdry, 269 
Long foanks, meaning of the name, 385 
Acgos Macosideis, 
Lovel, lord, portrait of, 18 

Low, Mr, his account of Orkney bar- 


rows, 276 
Lucie, Sir Richard, 294 
Ludlow cattle, 112 


Lully, not concerned in Englifh coinage, 


ane BF a9 
Lundy, ifle, its wine, 81 
Lyttelton, bifhop, on the Carlifle horns, 22 


M. 
Maen y Llythurog, 115 
Maes y Velin, 116 
Maids of honour, their breakfaft, 157 
Majefty, the title when given to our 
kings, TS4 
Mairabus, 109 


Mallet, Sic William, 294 
_ Malmefoury, his defcription of Glocef- 
terfhire and the Severn higra criti- 
Ciena | 63—79 
Mander, Mr. his account of a barrow, 


Mantle of Edward I, 383 
Manwrbwr cattle, 113 
Map of England, with battles, 190 
Margam abbey, 115 

mountain, 115 
Marque, John dela, x. 188 
Mar 4quifon, 246 
Mars Belatucader, 101 


Martinienne tower, 252 
Mary, fitter of Henry VII, her body 
found, 315 
princefs, her corpfe cered, 
Mary Rofe galley loft, 265 
Matilda, queen of the Conqueror, her 
tomb opened, 399 
Matribus, Gerudatiabus, Gabiabus, and 
Rumabhebus, 108 
Matres, Matrae, 106. 104—Vaphthiae 
107—Pannoniorum et Delmatarum, 107 
—Campefires, Sulevae, Gallaicae, Tri- 
virae, Vacallinehae, Brittae, 108 
Matfis Quintin, a painter, 


227 
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Matronae 4ufaniae, 118 
Matthew Paris MS. with hiftoric paint- 
ings, 188 
Maxtock barony, ; 298 
Meidias, a quail-feeder, 134, and cock- 
fighter, 140 
Merley, Sic William, 294 
Melandra cattle, 2.36 
Memorials of hiftoric fas, made by 
authority or otherwife, in moft na- 
tions, 185, 186 
Milles, Dr. on Lord Bruce’s horn, 24 
Minfirels, their wages, 156 
Mithrid-tes, I, his conquefts comme- 


morated on a cvin, 164 
Motls and moilets, 057 
Maineau fort, 253 
Movécopot, 142 
Money, Roman, coined as bullion, 181 
Monfirum, h: 
The Monte, 255 


Montfaucon, on horfe-fhoes, 4 
his . explanation of three 


oem 


Greek infcriptions, 2 30—2 32 
= his account of the pharos 
at Boulogne, 257, 258 


Moon, a deity, 333-—her various names, 
333-335 

Morell, Dr. on the Corbridge altar, 332 

Morlas cattle, 114 

Morgufin, Henry the VIlTth’s encamp- 
ment there, 250—{ftorm there, 2 gi 

Mortars, ; 156 

Mountains in the Venetian ftate, their 
ftrata, 


Mount of God, 
Mufchamp, Sir Robert, 


296. 
N. 


Neptune, few antient ftatues of, 167— 
rare on coins, 167—Greek coins 
reprefenting him cloathed dubious, 
168—fculptures of him found in Eng- 
Jand, . 184—patron of the Circen- 
fian games, ; 169 


NEP. 


; YN Ba Xx. 


NEP. RED. 167 
NEPTVNO CIRCENS. CONSTI- 


TVT. onacoin what, 168 
Nerva reduces the games, 169 
—— his wife oeconomy, 17I 
—— fingular coin illuftrated, 165 
Newman’s Bridge, 2.46 
Nieulai fort, 246—250 


Nigel, Lord of Borfial, Ig 

Noble, the firft coined in England, 316 
—deferibed by Mr. Pegge, 317 —by 
Snelling, 317—by Leake, 318 

Nymphs invoked by Hercules, 


Q; 


109 


Ogmore caftle, 114 

Ofves, not confined to grapes, 70 

Old Alan of Boulogne, 257 

Ops, infcription to, preferved on a coin, 

1 

Orb, not antiently part of our pa 
393—firit mentioned by Walfing- 
ham, 394 

Ordre Tour de, 257—baron de, id. 


Orkney barrows, 276 
Ormond horn, ele, 
Ornament found in a barrow, 275 
"Opluyoxoria, 145 
‘Ofpluysxcxes, n. 140 
"Opluydlpoges, 134 


OUfwald, dvifhop, commemorated on a 
em), p 373 


Painters t. Henry VIII, 227. 270 

Paintings, hiftorical, in MSS. &c. in 
England, 187—at Cowdry, 239—272 
whether by Holbein, 26g—at Chi- 
chefter cathedral, 270 

Palace, temporary, erected by Henry 

_ VIII, in the Champ de drap d’or, 202 
205—model of it, 205 

Parker, archbifhop, his corpfe cered, 402 

Parthian epocha, when it commences, 
159—miftaken by Valois and Bayer, 
160—fource of the error, 161—na- 
tion, their origin Scythian, 161— 
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royal families, their origin, 162— 
coin illuftrated, 163 

Paul's, St. antient painting of, 269 

Pearls on Edward the Firft’s robes, 382 

Pegge, Mr. on the horn asa charter of con- 
veyance, 1—on horfe-fhoes, 39—on 
grapes in England, 53—controverted 
by Mr. Barrington, 67—on Belatuca- 
der, to1—on the Sack-friars, 125— 
on cock-fighting, 132—on an in- 
{cription to Serap's, 151—his concef- 
fion to Dr. Percy about the Saxon 
minftrels, 310—on the firft noble 
coined in England, 316— on two 
Saxon jewels, 371 

Pembroke caftie, big 

Pen-maen-mawr, defcribed, 303. 350 

Pennant, Mr. bis furvey and draught of 


Penmaen mawr, 350 
Penne, Bartholomew, a painter, 229 
Penthlian cattle, 114 


Pentraeth Dally, a Cornifh woman, fpeaks 


the Cornifh language, 280 
Pen y- Dinas, 305 
Peons, ro? 
Pergamus, cock-matches, 135 
Tlepryciawoas osdiipy 4 > 
Perfia, poultry firft brought from, i142 


Peverell, Pagan, 293 
Pewter veflels, not common antiently, 154 
Philyria, 234. 
Pib corn, defcribed, 33 
Picardy, boundary between. France and 
England there difficult tofettle, 193 
Picture at Windfor, Sir Jofeph Ayloffe’s 
account of, 185—by whom painted, 
224—how prevented from being fold, 
229—at Cowdry defcribed, 239—of 
Henry VIII and Francis I, tilting, 
22 
Pliny’ account of cockfighting, 145 
defcription of a cock, 146 _ 
PJumbs and pears in the North, what, 74 


Plumpton, tenant, by a horn, 3 
Po, number of rivers running into it, 342 
Pons, ' 7% 
Porquet tower, 252 

Kkk 2 Port- 
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Port-holes_ in our fhips, when firft nied 
Portfmouth, antient view of, 263 


Powis barony, 301 
Pownall (governor), on Croyland boun- 
dary ftone, 97—on Braich-y-Dinas, 
BOs% 25 
Prefion, Mr. his account of a barrow, 273 
Prickets, 156 
Prieftefs to a male deity accounted for, 
329 
Privy-chamber, Henry the VIIIth’s re- 


gulations for it, 154—155 
Proclamations refpecting Henry the 
VIlIth’s court, 1§734158 
Proud Taylor, a gold-finch, 33 
Pulcher, 335, 336 
Pulli pugnant, 144 


Punta Ciffana, in{cription there, 337 
Purple-fifh, and manufactories among 
the Romans, 338 


Pufey horn, 3— manor, 13 


Q 
Quails, pitted for fighting very an- 


tiently, 133 
Quarries, 156 
Quatrefoils of ftones on Edward the 

Firft’s body, 382 

R. 
Rambarges, or French pinnaces, 266 
Rafcal, 155 


RECEPT. oncoins, how to be under- 


- ftood, 176 
RED. on coins, what it means, 167 
Regalia of England, 394, 395 
Regals, 32 
Ribes vulgaris, 92 


Richard caftle, barony, 300 
Richard \l, his hiftory painted, 188, 189 
—his directions about his funeral, 392 
Ring onthe Borftal horn, 16 
— on the fingers of Sebert, Canute, 
Matilda, and Wm. Rufus, 390, 391 
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Ring, none on Edward III’s fingers, 385 
Rifebanc, or Ryfbrook, at Calais, 245. 249 
Rockbafon on Braich-y-Dinas, 306 

ockingham, a royal vineyard there, 87 


Rumabo, ic8 
Runners, rez 
Rufherus, 122 
Rye, Hubert of, 294 


S. 


Sac-friars, and nuns, hiftory of the or- 
der, 125—131—houfes of, 1;0—one 
at Canterbury unnoticed, 130, 131 


Salona, mitplaced, 

Sandifield, a 
Savernake foreft horn, 24 
Scardona, 347 
Sceptres held by Edward I, 388 
Scullions, regulation of, 14 


Sea-fight between the French and Eng- 
lifh, in tapeftry, 190 
Seal of the deanry of Sunning, 416 
Seber?’s corpfe found, 390 
Seign, ruins at, 343—infcription, 344, 
345—amphitheatre, 344 
Serapis, his temple and infcription at 
York, 151 
Service by horns, 3 
Seymour horn, oa 
Shakefpear, paflages explained, 32, 33— 
his account of the interview between 
Henry and Francis, 106 
Shoeing of horfes, its antiquity illuftrated 
by Mr. Rogers, 35 —by Mr, Pegge, 
39 —not mentioned in feripture, 42 
Shoes, Row put on horfes antiently, 37 
49—and of what kind, 37—fup- 
pofed to be introduced by the Thef- 
falians, 42—more ufed for mules and 
afles, 47 — for camels, 49— horfes, 
when fhod in France, so—in Eng- 
land, 50—tenure, 50—probably -in- 
troduced at the Conqueft, 51 
Sicera, 7 
Siege of Boulogne, pidure of, 251 
258—hiltory of, 260 ‘ 


Sigillo 


ae 


ey gh ey Gee 


Sigillo de, Robert, poifoned by grapes, 81 
Sires, 156 
Skeletons in Orkney barrows, 277 
Smyrna, infcriptions brought from, now 

in the Britifh Mufeum, 230 
Snelling’s def{cription of the firft Noble 

of Edward ILI, 
Sonipes, 39 


South/ea caftle, antient view of, 263 
Spartea calceata, 37—46—48 
Spears found in Ireland, 230 
Spurs for cocks, 150 


Statuam conftituere, reftituere. ftatu-- - 


trys 278 
Statues on coins, 175 
Stavely barony, 288 


Stone, precious, about Edward I, 382 
Strange, Mr. his account of Roman in- 
man infcriptions in tria and Dalma- 
tia, 337-349 
Sudarium on Edward the Firft’s tace, 380 


Suffolk, duke of, portrait of, 264 
Sulevae Matres, 108—110 
Sunning deanry feal, ~ 416 
Suplacerqua, 348 
Swixburne barony, 300 


Swords found in Ireland, fuppofed Car- 


thaginian, 355. 356, 362, 365, 367 
z. 
Tamwoarth barony, 207 
Tanagrian cocks, 143 
Tapettry hiftoric, 186—189 
Tyaiw, or cock-pit, n. 139 
Telum, or cock-fpur, 150 
Templum of Serapis at York, 15t 
Tenbigh cafile, 113 
Terrace, near Stockton, I 1 
12 


Tewkefbury, Peter de, 
Thames, why feldomer frozen over, 387 
Themiftocles inftituted a cock-match at 
Athens, ‘ 136 
Tipperary, a number of golden antiqui- 
ties found in a bogthere, 359—361 
Titles, their defcent to females, 285 
Tomb of Edward [, 378 
3 
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Toto Anthony, a painter, 227 
Tour d’ordre, 257 
Tower, leaning, at Bridgenorth caftle, 
112 

— of London, antient paintings in, 

. 187, 
Trajan, 30co different denarii of, 2. 173° 
n. 181 
Trefeox, Sir John, 296 


Treffure double, by whom borne, 27 
Trevifi, an engineer, his fketches and 


death, 270 
Trevifis, Ferome de, a painter, 227 
Tudor, houfe of, its colours, 214 

Elizabeth, her corpfe cered, 401 
Tungri, cohort of, 107 


Turnament in the Champ de drap d’or, 
223, 
Turris Ardens, 258 
Tyrwhitt, Mr. on three Greek infcrip- 
tions, 230—his very happy explana- 
tion of the Greek inferiptions ta 
Aftarte, ». 184 
Ty/on, Mr. on the Corpus Chrifti Col- 


lege horn, 20 
Vv. 

Valois’ miftake about the Parthian epo- 

Chae 3 160 

Vafe, gold, found in Ireland, 361 


Uchadan of Cuala, a famous Irifh arti- 
ficer in metal, 358 
Vergil, Polydore, on horie thoes, 42° 
Vefey barony defcends to females, 28 


VICTORIA VICTRIX, 120 
Vinale, 72 
Vinbar, 72 


Vindemiae mellis, 715 3 
Vines permitted to the Britanni of Ger- 
many, not of Great-Britain, 88, 89 
Vineae, fuppofed by Sir Robert. A'kyns 
and Mr. Barrington to mean orchards, 


58 

Vineatus, 7% 
Vinenay vee 

Vine- 
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Vineyards in England, 60, 61-—~in 
Domefday, 82—in London, 83—at 
Lambeth, 83—when introduced and 
dropped, 61. g97—of Engedi, 73—not 


eafily deftroyed, gt 
Vin de Greave, m. 157 
— du Pays, go 
Vinitor, 62. 71. 80 
Vinum, not confined to grapes, 40 
Vipount, Sir Robert, 295 
“‘Yrodiuala, horfefhoes, 37 


Uva Corinthiaca, 93 
Uvae retained in the Saxon Teftament, 89 


Ww. 


Waggons, ammunition, fingular, 259 
Walpole, Mr. his ftricture on the Cow- 
dry paintings, 272 
Warrant de cera rengvanda circa corpus 
Edwardi regis, 398 
_Watfon, Mr. on a new Roman ftation, 


236 

Wax ufed for corpfes, 401 
Webley barony, 299 
Wedhay barony, 302 
Weever’s account of Edward the Firft’s 
body, 377 
Welfh main, 149 


Wefiminfter abbey, paintings and feulp- 

tures, 188 
Wight, Thomas, his tomb, 113 
William of Malmefbury, of vineyards, 

controverted, 63 
the Conqueror, his tomb 
opened, and @ picture made of his re- 
mains, ”. 391 


Rufus, his tomb opened, 391 


LON DE 


Wrinbar, 
Winbery, oe 
Winchefter, its name, whence, 85 
paintings in the queen’s 
chamber, 187 
Winders, 157 


Windfor, vineyard there, 60. 61—pic- 
ture, Sir Jofeph Ayloffe’s account of, 


185 
Wine, fuppofed from currants, and not 
grapes, 61—g2 


—— foreign in England, 90 
Wines in Harry the VIIIth’s palace, 156 


157 
Pinzeano, 63 


Wogan, a cave, 113 
Wolfey, cardinal, his portrait, 212 
Woodftock, paintings there, 187 


Worcefter, William of, his meafures, 
Saxon name for, 89—of Bury abbey, 
ER: 

Wrothefley, Sir Thomas, garter king at 


arms, his portrait, 209 
X. 

= fingular, 234 
Y. 


Yeomen of the guard, their antient ha- 

bit, and when altered, 210 

York, temple and infcription to Serapis 

found there, 151 
Z. 


Zara, Roman pavement at, 341 
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I. Mr. Foxlowe’s, and the Borftall Horn, to face Page 1 
II. The Pufey Horn, 
II. Plan of Borftal, 
IV. The Horn at Corpus Chrifti College, Cambridge, 19 
V. The Carlifle Horn, eee 
VI. An antient Horn in the Pofleffion of Bend Bivice, 24 


VII. The Crwth and Pib-corn, —— 33 
VIII. Four Roman Altars from Graham’s Dyke, -——= 119 
IX. Cocks fighting, from antient Gems, —— 136 
X. In{cription to Serapis, — 51 
XI. Three Greek Marbles, a —— 230 
XII, Plan of Melandra caftl, —— ——_— 236 


XII. View and Section of the antient Burial-places in Orkney, 
276 
XIV. The Carn in Braich-y-Dinas—Pen-maen-Mawr, 304 
XV. Plan of St. Edmund’s bury abbey, Bir 
XVI. Views of the ruins of St. Edmund’s bury abbey, 314 

XVII. 

XVIL ase 
XVIII. (mifprinted XXIX). A Plan of the top of Pen-maen- 
Pes 
XIX. Antique fwords, &c. found inIreland, ——~ 355 


+} Corbridge Altars, —— 
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ERR AT A. 


P. sg. 1.22. ©. present. 24. for of 'r. £0. ee ah 
13. Add - the Notes, See in Le Neve’s Monum. Ang. II. 23, a very fingular epitaph 


on Richard Pufey, who died 1653, and was buried in Pufey-church. 
16. 20.» Add, Plate III. 
82. Correé the references in the notes, g. 1. $.. 
By. xe delinimenta. 
8g. note [/] 1. p- 92. 
163. 15.20. r. SIIE 
289. penult. r. quod. 
349. 17. «Xx. Friuli 
412, 2%. Ye antifeptic. 30. 1 antifeptics. 


ER RATA in Vol. II. 
P. 299. 1-8. x: King Henry II. ine a, 
g. 9. 1295 or 1296 
11. x. Edward the Second. 
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